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Published by E. ¥. SMALLEY, St. Paul, Minn. Two Dollars a Year. |§ Twenty Cents a Copy. 
The Great Wheat Plains of Manitoba. 
A Look at Duluth. 


Story of the Northern Pacific. 
A Trip to Bowen Island in British Columbia. 





In this issue: 
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HE AMERICAN EXCHANGE BANK, DuvutH, PIMNEROTA. oe, Cashier. Capita, $500,000. Surpius, $100,000. 


f EYTON, President WittiaM G. HeGcarpt, Ass’t Cashier. 
DrrEectTors:—Hamilton M. Peyton, Melvin]. Forbes, Judge J.D. Ensign, James C. Hunter, Angus R. Macfarlane, John H. Upham, George Spencer. 











REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS, 








t@ Correct business relations: MUTUAL DEPENDENCE, MUTUAL ESTEEM, MUTUAL PROFIT. 


Train-Loads In. Train- Loads Out. Train-Loads on Hand, 


Up to Sept. 1 our business for 1897 is '72 per cent ahead of 1896. 
(1. We make and sell the best goods; 


\A7 EDS Zs Ae zonsomabio prions: 
Overshoes, Mackintoshes, Thresher Belts, Hose, Syringes, Carriage Drill étc., etc. 


We have plenty of goods left, and are ready for more business. 
s@- Send for our Price Lists. 
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Special Grade. Speci: al Grade. First Grade. Second Grade. Standard Grade. Low Priced. | 


Cloodisrea.r Evubber Co. 


F. M. Suerarp, President. 98-100-102 East Seventh St., | 
J. A. Minot T, Sec saab str. PAULI... Dr. | 


JAMES SUYDAM, Manager. 
* Beware of imitations of our name or goods. | 
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THE 
MOST COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


IN THE WORLD. 
mmm om 


Our General Catalogue 


BUYERS’ GUIDE... 
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CHICAGO anu | 
’ DES MOINES {7} )) 0" 
’ AND KANSAS CITY 


P, C. STOHR, GENERAL FREIGHT AGENT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


‘opyright, 1897, by George H. Mead. 
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‘Murphy’s Transparent Wood Finishes | 


For INTERIORS, EXTERIORS and FLOORS. 


Designate in your Plans and Specifications. 
Pamphlets and Samp ‘e Pannels furnished. 


MURPHY VARNISH Co, 


NEWARE. BOSTON. CLEVELAND. ST.LOUIS. OHICACD. 


alogue and Buyers’ Guide; it’sthe key 


prosperity for you, and will save you 
to get it 


93999933939333333233333323: 


MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY, 


111 to 120 Michigan Avenue, 
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IVMIALIN DDOBA. 


Population 200,000. 


Number of Farmers, 25,000. 


2 Look up its advantages before going elsewhere. 





CROP OF 18594 AND iscs. 


AREA UNDER CROP 
1894. 1895. 


1,140,976 
482,658 
153,839 

82,668 


WHEAT, 
OATS, 
BARLEY, 
FLAX, 


1,010,186 
413,686 
119,528 

30,500 


YIELD 
1894. 1895. 


17,172,883 bus. 31,775,038 bus. 

11,907,854 ‘* 29,555,733 ‘‘ 

2,981,716 ‘“ 5,645,036 ‘“* 
366,000 ‘ 1,281,354 “ 


Over 10,000,000 acres in Manitoba that have never been cultivated. 
Price of land from $2.50 to $6.00 per acre—on easy terms. 


Settlers coming to MANITOBA should always DROP OFF AT WINNIPEG for a few days and secure 
reliable information about settlements, free homesteads and lands for sale from the heads of departments located in 
Winnipeg. For latest information and maps, all free, address 


THOMAS GREENWAY: 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration, Winnipeg, Man. 
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Turkish and Russian Baths. 


CLARENDON HOTEL, 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


First-class in Every Respect. 


Fire-proof. Thoroughly Heated and Ventilated. 
Ladies’ Cafe and Lunch-room. 


Rates, $1.50 a day and upwards. 


Bus meets all trains. 


C.F. BUNNEL, Propr. 





eh FOR EVERYBODY. 


Free Grants of Government Land. 
Cheap Railway Lands for Sale on Easy Terms. 


GOOD SOIL. PURE WATER. AMPLE FUEL. 


The construction of the Calgary & Edmonton Railway, and the Qu’Appelle, 
Long Lake & Saskatchewan Railway has opened up for settlement two new dis- 
tricts of magnificent farming land, viz: that between the North and South 
Saskatchewan rivers, and that between Calgary and Red Deer. 


Full information concerning these districts—maps, pamphlets, etc., free. Apply to 


OSLER, HAMMOND & NANTON, 
Land Office, 281 Main St., Winnipeg, Man. 


Calgary & Edmonton Ry.; Qu’Appelle, Long Lake & Saskatchewan Railway Oo. 





ANITOBA FARMS FOR SALE: 


IMPROVED and WILD LANDS. 


DON’T FAIL TO SEE MY LIST, 
which includes lands in the 
CHOICEST DISTRICTS. 


Any man with a small capital can secure a farm 
ON VERY EASY TERMS. 


Also E"armese to Fent. 


A to 
prly © GEO. J. MAULSON, 


195 Lombard St., Winnipeg, Man. 
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200 Main Street, - 





“IT BEATS THE WORLD.” 


For all-round comfort, 
mind that goes with the comfort. an extra- 
tailor-trimmed—knit-to-fit 


Lean Is 
UINIOL 
— ee ae 


It is like part of yourself. 
It has double the wear for men, women and 
children who want perfection in underwear, 
whether they buy them in silk-wool, silk 
and wool mixed or balbriggan. 

Ask your dealer for these suits. 

Don't accept a substitute 

It pays to investigate LEWIS UNION SUITS. 


A »?-cent stamp will bring our 
new illustrated (from life) Cata- 
logue and sample card of fabrics 
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LEWIS ENITTING CO. 


aud the peace of 
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JANESVILLE, WIS. 

















Complete 


Racine Yacht and Boat Works, 


(INCORPORATED.) 
Designers and Builders. 


Steam, Gas, Vapor and Electric Launches, 
RACING AND CRUISING CANOEs, SAIL Boats, 


Racing Yachts of Modern Design, 
Row Boats, Hunting Boats, Shells, Gigs, etc. 
The Latest in ‘Half’ and “One Raters.” 


Station A, Racine Junction, Wis. 


10c. for catalogue. 


Gasoline 
Launch $150. 








INELAND prospers. Progress in 


settlement will advance present 
low prices. Prices in some blocks 
have risen already. Early selection 
insures a choice of location. Delay 
may cost you higher prices. Plenty 
of good locations are still to be had, 
however, and selection now may 
result in large profit. Selection and 
installment payments may be made 
by mail, Write us what you desire: 
| 1 }area, | 2} slope of land, | 3} crops 
to grow, }|4! business, trade or 
profession: We will suggest loca- 


tion, and name terms and conditions 


by return mail. 


LEWISTON WATER AND POWER COMPANY, 
LEWISTON, IDAHO 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 





Sixth © Wabasha 


STREETS, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


“THE BEST GOODS ror THE LEAST MONEY.” 


That's our motto; 
sell You as 


all of our sixty departments. 


Here are a few of our prices; 


REEFERS Made of _ stylish 
Black and Red mixtures: tight back 
braid trimmed; ages 4 to 14, 


DREN'S 
Brown, Blue, 
and high neck; 


each 2.00 


LADIES’ JACKETS Latest styles, made of Boucle, 
Beaver, Kersey or Irish Frieze, in black, brown or 
green; new style sleeves, large storm collar, half 


faced with silk, perfect fitting, each ‘ 5.00 
LADIES’ UNDERSKIRTS.—Made of dark gray Melton 
cloth, with wide ruffle, braid-trimmed, each « «40 
ROYAL WORCESTER CORSETS.—White, drab, or 


black sateen, fine quality, long waist, double side 
steels, each 1.00 
MILLINERY DEPT adies’ stylish Fur Felt Walking 
Hats, new rolling brim, ribbon trimmed, cheap at 


1.00, each 69 
Fur Felt Ws: alkin 2x Hats, cowboy style, re gul ir 1.50 
kind, each , i 9S 


Trimmed Hats, made of best “Velveteen, “stylishly 
trimmed, in assorted shapes and colors, each, 2.98 
Ostrich Plumes, black 48c, 69c, OSc, 1.25, 1.48 
Ostrich Plumes, colored, long and full, 98e, 1.48. 
LADIES’ SHOES Fine kid, latest style coin toe, but- 
ton orlace,worth 3 00 at other stores, our price 2.00 
MISSES SHOES. —Black kid, latest style, button or 
lace, other dealers get 2.00, our price....... 1.35 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR.—Union Suits, heavy cotton, 
fleece-lined; natural gray orecru, Uneita or half-open 
front, ez ag RNIN SEA MRC RAES = 48 
Jersey Ribbed ‘Vests and P ants, ‘hes avy cotton, fleece- 
lined, natural gray, cach . 19 
HOSIERY 
extra barn per pair ennend ancuonatessens 
SILKS.—Black grosgrain silk, “he: avy quality, will cost 
69c in any other store, our price.... 49 
24 inches wide, large 


or 





adies’and Chiidren'sfast bl: a wool hose, 
19 


Changeable lining «urahs, 


range Of COLOTINGS, PET VATA ........cccecsececseneneseeens -25 
DRESS GOODS.—AlIl wool fine black French Serge, the 
regular 60c quality, 50 inches wide, per yard.... .35 


and when we say 
oo00d merchandise 


“the least money” 





we mean less than any other store will 


for. We pride ourselves in handling strictly reliable qualities in 
This plan has gained for us an env iable 1 reputation throughout the 
northwest which has resulted in the upbuilding of the largest business in this part of the country. 
remember the goods are all new and thoroughly dependable. 


WASH GOODS.—36 inch genuine ‘‘White Star’’ and 
“Sea Island’’ Percales medium colorings, for shirt 
waists and dresses, regular 12\4¢c quality per yd. .07 

RIBBONS.—New satin and grosgrain ribbons, all silk, 
excellent quality, black and colors: 

WIDTH No.5 No.7 No.® No. 12 No. 16 No. 22 No. 30 Neo. 40 

Per yd., 5c Re 10¢ 13c 16c¢ 19¢ 25c 29c¢ 

KID GLOVES.-Ladies stylish 2-clasp glace Kid Gloves ; 


tans, reds, browns; cheap at 1.00. Per pair.... .69 
BLANKETS.—10-4 white strictly all-wool eee 
other dealers get 4.50. Our price per pair. ......2.7 


BED SPREADS. White. fine Marseilles aemuhien 
worth 1.50 elsewhere. Our price..................0+ 98 
LINENS.—AIl linen half-bleached Irish Table Damask, 
60 inches wide, very desirable patterns. Per yard, 
cnsiddodncéusnduimiidisenctncaisedquinentennhtensen’ pabidlabeden 7% 

All paren double weight, half-bleached Irish Table 
lamask, 72 inches wide, handsome new designs; 


will cost in other stores not less than 75c. Per 
DIG nace cajecthictnhabitintstbaiesinnibiodenamgeungabinlignninntins « 38 


CUR fFAINS —Chenille Curtains, extra heavy weight 
?8 inches wide, fringed top and bottom, full line of 
COSTS. Pek PAIT....0cccccsccsccasccsvececcesee: eoccecsoccsose 2.50 
Window Shades, cloth opaque, good assortment of 
colors, 3 ft. wide, 6 ft. long, mounted on good 
spring rollers, complete with fixtures. Each... .25 

OIL CLOTH.—TPable Oil Cloth, best standard quality, 


45 inches wide, white and colors. Per yard,... .15 
Per piece containing 12 yard...... ....+.ccccecceeeeeee 1.65 
WALL PAPER.—3c per roll and upwards, send 5c for 


part postage on full line of FREE samples. 
CARPBTS.—Heavy Cotton Ingrain Carpets per yd. .25 
Standard all-wool 2-ply Ingrain Carpets per yd. .50 
FURNITURE.—Send for our special catalogue of Furni- 
ture, get the newest goods and save money. 
COUCHES, 27 in wide, 6ft, long, best steel springs, 
covered with tapestry, nicely buttoned and com- 
fortable.........ccccccccccccssscsccccccsose. sscccesescescoses esesee 4.98 





JEWELRY DEPT.—We sell the best WATCHES at 
WHOLESALE PRICES to whoever wants to buy, get 
our prices, our watches are fully guaranteed, we 

handle only the reliable makes. 

STATIONERY DEPT.—S. & E. Fountain Pens, best 
hard rubber, with fine 14k. Gold Pen, warranted, 
OUP PTICE.........0ccccceeesersersseeeeecencescsceesrssseeceeeseeacees .98 

BOOK DEPT.—Standard Cloth Bound Books, 118 titles 
(send for list of titles,) regular price 35 cents, our 
PTICE .......ccccccseccereeee sereererevens soecssensrenssccecsssecereers -19 

CROCKERY DEPT —Fine English Porcelain Dinner 
Sets, new shape and handsome new French Rose 
decoration, 100 useful pieces, other dealers ask 
15.00 our price sodpenaniséesetanienbapsadinds secrkanaseeneonte v.95 

TRUNK DEPT.—Special Bargain, extra well made 
trunks, flat and barrel top, metal or canvas covers, 
in a variety of sizes, worth 6.50 and 7,00, each, 
ccnccecsocccccesquceeeeeccces sossceocesesceseoes ceases oosoonsoseseoseees 5.00 


HARDWARE DEPT.—Best heavy tin W x» Boilers, 
copper bottom; No. 8 size 49 cents, No. 59 
with copper rim; No. & size 69 cents, No. "5 eccceee "79 

DRUG DEPT.—All patent medicines, toilet articles, 
rubber sundries, etc., at cut prices. HOOD’ SSARSAPA- 
RILLA, regular 1.00 size, OUT Price..... ......00++0-+ .75 
SCOTT’S EMULSION, regular 1.00 size, our price .69 
PINK HAMS COMPOUND, regular 1.00 size, our price .79 

PATTERN DEPT.—We ure agents for BUTTERICK PAT- 
TERNS, pattern catalogue FREE to any address. 

BOYS’ SUITS.—Latest styles, 1.48, 1.95, 2.48 and 
upward. 

MEN’S SUITS AND OVERCOATS.—5.00, 7.50, 10.00 
and 12.00. 

MAIL ORDER DEPT.—Our general merchandise cata 
logue mailed FREE to any address. Samples cheer- 
fully sent. All inquiries promptly and courteously 
answered. LET US HEAK FROM YoU. We want you 
to know our method of selling goods by mail. We 
want to preve to you that we — please you, no 
matter how far away you may be 
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Copyrighted, 1897, by E. V. SMALLEY. 
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1 om GREAT WHEAT PLAINS OF MANITOBA. 


By Mary Alice Harriman. 


Cold, silence, and night. Far in the North 
flames of mystic splendor flashed from zenith 
to horizon. Green, and purple, and gold—now 
changing, now shifting, now vanishing. The 
stars looked down with cold glances at the 
earth covered with an icy pallof immeasurable 
thickness. Could ever the radiant sun warm 
that expanse of ice that extended thousands of 
miles? No. The silent forces, so surely work- 
ing in the hidden laboratory of the planet, 
must assist to relieve Earth of its burden. 

“=e 

The centuries speed with wind and fire, with 
rain and snow; and where the midnight stars 
saw only glacial snows and ice, the tender 
beams of a setting sun shone fair on a silent 
lake, vast as the icy pall that years since had 
covered the world in its cold embrace. Yield- 
ing to the action of internal fires and warmed 
to new life, the ice now formed a lake, rippling 
in sparkling waves far to the horizon’s edge. 
Softly the waves lapped the beaches, tenderly 
the wind whispered in musical cadences; no 
sign of life;—silence, and calm, and night. 


s##* 

Again the years glide by with storm and sun- 
shine, heat and cold; and where the ancient 
lake heaved troubled waters to the stony 
beach, a race of men encamped by winding 
stream. Far from the South they came, with 
eager, quiet, valiant hearts. Widely they ranged, 








worked copper, silver, gold—grew old, and died; 
and a new race of prehistoric men, with blue 
eyes and sunny hair, came to the land where 
once the glaciers spread, and, in their turn, gave 
way to waters deep. They, too, worked, lived, 
watched the sunsets burn red against the west- 


to carry its occupant to the still waters where 
flashing gleams of silvery scales shone as some 
finny prize jumped at the alluring bait of 
gauzy-winged dragon-fly. Game? Daily might 
be heard the muffled drum of grouse, and prai- 


| rie-chickens would fly from the cover of grass; 


ern sky, and then came silence, stars, and night. | 


“ss 
Again the years bring change of ‘winter’s 
cold and summer’s heat, and where the mound 
builder swung his copper ax, and the fair-haired 
Mandan lived his simple life, with deeply re- 


and, as the crisp air of autumn grew colder, 
the flight of wild geese was easily interrupted 
by the silent arrow, sent with unerring aim. 
They, too, have had their day. No more the 
Indian chief hunts the huge buffalo or follows 
fast the fox or antlered elk. Broad lies the 
land once buried beneath ice a thousand fath- 
oms deep; wide stretch the plains where wa- 
ters helped lay the silt from glacial ages. Si- 


| lent no longer, the prairies resound with the 


ligious beliefs and customs that strangely fore- | 
shadowed the fundamental truths of a much | 


later age, a dark-skinned race appeared, supple, 


majestic, strong; and mighty herds of shaggy | 
bison roamed the wide reaches of level country | 
| home of industrious thousands, who, attracted 


where, thousands of years before, the ice mo- 
raine had ground the uneven surface of the 
earth to a fine soil, preparing it to grow the 
nutritious grasses that now waved in long, un- 
dulating billows, like an inland sea, as the 
western wind whispered of other days. Bravely 
the red man lived, and well—by wooded lake, 
or with his hide-cased tepees set in clusters at 
some favored spot. 

His simple wants were few. Did he need 
meat? A wild, swift ride, an arrow singing 
through the air, a plunge, a struggle, and the 
pride of the prairie was slain. Fish? The 
birch canoe only waited the stroke of the paddle 





hum of busy harvest life, where lived and died 
generations of people whose names and habits 
are shrouded in mystery. Wakened to new life, 
the fertile country fulfills its destiny, and from 
the soil of centuries produces food for countless 
thousands. 

And what is its destiny? To become the 
to this great, level country, Manitoba, have 
left other countries as well as Eastern Canada 
and the Eastern States, to find new homes 
where land is cheap, climate healthful and 
crops wonderful in their plenitude. 

The region now known as Manitoba comprises 
nearly 74,000,000 acres and,—-being the dry bed 


| of an ancient lake, whose shore-lines are still 


“ Alperfectly level-prairie, dotted with white farmhouses that lie in the midst of money-yielding grain-fields.”’ 


plainly visible at different points, where the 
glacial action is also to be noted,—is remarkable 
for the depth of its soil, its fertility and its 
ease of culture. It is known that the rich loam 


extends for a depth of sixty feet, and the black 
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silt, laid so evenly by the 











subsidence of the primeval 
lake, is the acme of perfec- 
tion for the growing of 
wheat. World-wide is the 
reputation of ‘Manitoba 
No. 1 hard,’’ and the 21,- 
000,000 bushels of it raised 
by 27,000 farmers, this pres- 
ent year, speak volumes 
in behalf of Northwestern 
farming. These figures are 





of wheat alone. Include 
the coarse grains, and the 
enormous amount of 40,- 
000,000 bushels of grain 
will add their quota tothe 
products of the world. Re- 
member, too, that only 
one-tenth of Manitoba soil 
is cultivated at the pres- 
ent time. Millions of acres 
remain to be homesteaded 
or bought on very reason- 
able terms. The oppor- 





tunity offered to a man of 
small means who is strug- 
gling for a mere existence 
on some stony, worn-out 
farm in some less-favored 
locality, is only limited by 
his own strength and ca- 
pacity. 

One traveling through 
the country and seeing the inspiring prospect 
cannot fail to grow enthusiastic over the pros- 
perous condition of the farmers of Manitoba. 
This is pre-eminently an age of progress. Men 
are not now satisfied with the simple life that 
other races have led. Change, development, 
improvement, all these are sought by the peo- 
ple who have come to the Northwest to seek 
their livelihood and rear their families under 
wholesome conditions. To realize how success- 
ful they have been, one needs but to go in any 
direction; the fact is evidenced on every hand. 

In a trip taken through a part of Manitoba 
just as the wheat was being harvested, the im- 
mensity of the crop and the prosperity of the 
farmers were sources of constant delight. For 
miles one sees an unbroken 


“In wondrous wheat-land.” 


ness in the mellow sunshine, or of some thrifty 
farmer guiding his four-horse team, while his 
sturdy boys trudged after stacking the well- 
filled bundles of wheat or oats. 

Here is no sand, no heat, nothirst. There is 
the waving grain, the cool air of late summer, 
the hum of myriad happy insects, the frequent 
farmhouses, with tall young trees encircling, 
the happy housewife caring for her home, and 
the husbandman who reaps the reward of faith- 
ful labor. Now and then is seen a stretch of 
level soil, a mile or so in length, upturned by 
the shining plow as some farmer, more forward 
in his harvesting, or with perhaps more help, 
begins the fall plowing for another year. Along 
the level roadside the golden-rod spreads its 





stretch of either slightly 
undulating or perfectly 
level prairie, well settled, 
and dotted in every di- 
rection with white farm- 
houses that lie in the midst 
of money-yielding grain- 
fields. As far as the eye 
could carry were to be 
seen sheaves of wheat ly- 





ing down or in shock, or 
farmers busy cutting the 
golden grain. Far off might 
be seen a heavy freight- 
train hauling farm prod- 
ucts to the central mar- 
kets. A town ten miles 
away was seen as distinctly 
as though it were only a 
mile distant—its elevators, 
church spires, school build- 
ings, etc., showing plainly. 
Occasionally a tiny school- 
house was passed, with the 
children playing around 
the door previous to their 
home-going. Mile after 
mile was passed, unvary- 
ing in landscape, perhaps, 
yet comprising either near 
or distant views of reapers 
flashing with silvery white- 








plumes, mingling with purple aster and wild 
sunflower, and over all is the blue sky of sunny 
Manitoba. 

No wonder the wheat grows in such surpris- 
ing quantities. Nowhere else in America does 
the sun shine longer on each summer day than 
in this wondrous wheat-land. Nowhere else is 
the country so free from devastating cyclones or 
fearful cloudbursts. Nature clearly intended 
to make this a spot where, year after year, man 
could sow and reap and be sure of his reward. 

The inexhaustible nature of the soil is dem- 
onstrated by fifteen years of constant wheat- 
raising, without fertilization and with no need 
of any for years tocome. Plowing is done only 
to the depth of six or eight inches. Think of 
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the many feet of richness beneath 
that, from™which the tiny! grains 
of wheat draw nourishment and 
finally produce the mighty harvest 
which calls for thousands of extra 
laborers from eastern points to as- 
sist the rejoicing farmers in garner- 
ing it safely. 

And then come the steam thresh- 
ers, without which—as well as the 
modern plows, reapers, binders and 
other agricultural implements—it 
would be impossible to handle such 
enormous crops. A score of men 
work from early dawn till the last 
gleam of light at evening, the 
wheat threshed from the field, per- 
haps, where heavy loads are hauled 
to the fast-growing piles of straw 
and brimming bags of grain. They. 
work hard, but joyously, for it is 
the pride of Manitoba that the 
wheat being stored in sack and 
warehouse is to be the food of 
millions. Oh, prosperous farmer! 
Where once an arctic cold prevailed 
and waters flowed; where prehis- 
toric people lived and died; where 
Indians and buffalo roamed at 
will,—here dwell today a thrifty 
people gathered from Eastern Can- 
ada; from Scotland’s braes and 
England’s crowded centers; from 
far off Russia, whence came the 
persecuted Mennonites, than whom 
we have few better emigrants; from 
barren Iceland, whose people are 
inured to every hardship and gladly 
toil in this more favored land, and 
the strong and hardy Scandinavi- 
ans, all united in one purpose—to 
till the soil and to reap the reward 
of such work in more land, in- 
creasing stock and a competence 
for declining years. 

Yet there is room for more. 
There is room for the poorly-paid 
mechanic whose daily toil brings 
scarce enough to keep the little 
family he so dearly loves; there is 
room for the weary clerk whose 
weekly pittance allows no summer 
rest; there is room for the poor, the 
thrifty and the industrious of any 
clime or of any state, who desire by 
earnest labor to improve their con- 
dition mentally, morally, physically 
and financially. To all such there 
is every advantage offered of thriv- 
ing towns, excellent schools and 
churches, good climate and water, 
and last, but by no means least, the 
best of farm lands at prices which 
place them within the reach of all. 





AMERICAN DAY AT WINNIPEG’S 
Expos!iTrion.—American Day at the 
recent Winnipeg Industrial Exhibi- 
tion was attended by nearly 4,000 
people from the States. The asso- 
ciation will, if possible, arrange for 
excursions from the Twin Cities 
next year, in order to foster the in- 
terchange of trade relations be- 
tween these commercial centers and 
the Canadian Northwest. The an- 
nual exposition at Winnipeg is now 
conducted on a large scale and 
merits wide-spread consideration. 
Ina territory where interests are so 
largely reciprocal, there is every rea- 
son for encouraging the most cordial 
relations between the people thereof 





“Where once the glacier passed and waters flowed.” 








“Everywhere you see farmers threshing from the fields.” 





* Reapers flashing in the mellow sunshine.” 
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we A GROUP OF PROSPEROUS TOWNS AND 
* COUNTIES IN THE “BADGER” STATE. 


in 


Wisconsin is more favored than many States 
of the Middle West in that it has a great vari- 
ety of industries, including mining as well as 
manufacturing. Nearly all of her area lies in 
the Mississippi Valley, which is one of the most 
fertile and productive regions in the Great 
Northwest. The development of a State or 
Territory is always a subject of interest, and 
“The Badger State,’’ as it has long been desig- 
nated, has developed from a wild and unex- 
plored region to a great and populous common- 
wealth. All about and within her realm are 
large and growing cities, while on her fertile 
prairies and in her woodlands are found many 
prosperous villages and towns. The history of 
the State is unique. It was, when its history 
began, the home of the Chippewa Indians, and 
the legends of this historic people are still fresh 
in the memory of the hardy pioneer of the 
early tifties. 


It is not the purpose of this article to enter | 


the realm of history, however, nor to describe 
the entire State, but rather to call attention to 
a fewof the rich districts of the State, and 
to some of the principal commercial centers 
therein. Among the most prominent and pros- 
perous Wisconsin cities is 

LA CROSSE. 

This rich and flourishing town, the capital 
of La Crosse County, ranks second in the State 
in point of population. It has for many years 
been recognized as the gateway to the West for 
that region south of the 44th parallel to the 
northern boundary of the neighboring States. 
The products of an immense territory to the 
west passes through the city en route to the 
seaboard, and domestic and imported staples 
find in this port an entry to the Western mar- 


ket. During the season of navigation the | 
‘Father of Waters” is a very important factor | 


in its trade and commerce, there being about 
sixty vessels enrolled in the customs-house of 
the port of La Crosse. 

A glance at the map will demonstrate that it 


history has been its steady development and 
increase in population, an increase that has 
been demanded by reason of the gradual ex- 
pansion of the city’s commerce and manufact- 
uring, and not because of an unhealthy boom 
engineered and fostered by real estate sharks 
and professional promoters of various kinds. 
On the contrary, the citizens of La Crosse, 
aided by an efficient and well organized Board 


of Trade, have seen to it that no bonus has | 
been granted any of the various schemes that | 


seek to sell out to the highest bidder and leave 
behind them naught but an unhappy memory. 
Its railway facilities give the manufactured 
products rapid transit as well asa market in 
the whole of Western Wisconsin, Southern 
Minnesota and the two Dakotas. In addition 
to affording producers in tributary sections a 
market for their produce, it has added thou- 
sands of dollars to the value of the tillable land 


in the county. 

The city is handsomely laid out, with broad, 
regular and well-graded streets which have 
abundant shade and are lighted by the arc- 


light system. Its water system is one of the 
most complete in the West. During the sum- 
mer months the entire city is supplied with 
drinking-water from artesian wells, with stand- 
pipes or fountains located at regular intervals 
throughout the city. This water is clear and 
cool, and possesses mineral qualities that make 
it much sought after by the traveling public. 

The advantageous situation of the town has, 
as a matter of course, been the true source of 
the importance it has in the commercial world; 
for a veritable fairy-land cannot and will not 
become a commercial point without geograph- 
ical advantages as a primary virtue. Commerce 
is king, and La Crosse is a great commercial 
and manufacturing center. During the past 
decade many new enterprises have found a 
home there, and the erection of beautiful pub- 
lic and private buildings has added much to 
the beauty of the surroundings. Among the 
most important improvements are the Govern- 
ment and the city buildings, and the opera- 
house, which is conceded to be one of the finest 
places of amusement in the Northwest. For- 
merly the chief industry of the city was the 
manufacture of lumber, an enterprise which 


of many of the Wisconsin towns that have been 
settled in the early forties. Ambition does not 
seem to mock their useful toil, but Columbia 
County is rich in natural resources, and the 
Wisconsin River furnishes ample power to drive 
the wheels and spindles of factories and mills. 
PORTAGE CITY 
is one of the oldest cities in the State, and it is 
the county seat of Columbia County. Itisa 
substantial municipality, with an established 
credit in the financial centers of the East. Its 
chief industry is to supply the surrounding 
country with the necessary supplies and to 
furnish a market for the products of the county. 
The town is well equipped with all modern 
conveniences. It has a fine system of water- 
works and is well lighted by an electric light 


| system as well as by gas. The hotel service is 


has decreased in relative proportion to other | 
manufacturing industries; and these new in- | 
dustries will prove of more lasting commercial | 


benetit to the city and tributary country. It | 


now has foundries, cigar, cracker and soap fac- 
tories, knitting-works, one of the largest tan- 
neries in the world—owned and controlled by 


the Medary Company; many works for the pro- | pure water supply, geographical position, and 


above criticism. The Corning is perhaps one 
of the best-conducted hostelries in this portion 
of the State. The scenery in and about the 
city is very pleasing, and it is but a short dis- 
tance to the many summer resorts that abound 
in the eastern part of the State. In passing, 
I will say that the entire tier of counties ex- 
tending eastward from La Crosse and compris- 
ing La Crosse, Monroe, Juneau and Sauk coun- 
ties, are rich and populous counties, with a 
pure water supply, and with soil of a rich, 
sandy loam that makes them especially adapted 
to diversified farming. In fact, it can be said 
of Southern and Western Wisconsin that no 
richer agricultural region can be found in the 
Middle West; and, supplemented by the manu- 
facturing cities on the east and west, it be- 
comes a powerful factor in the commerce and 
industry of the State. 
OUTAGAMIE COUNTY. 

Farther to the east and north lies the beauti- 
ful and far-famed region comprising the county 
of Outagamie. No pen-picture can portray the 
beauties and natural advantages of this portion 
of the State. Nature has been lavish in the 
distribution of her charms to this favored spot. 
This county, of which Appleton is the judicial 


| seat, has a population of 50,000 and is located 
| in the Fox River Valley. It hasa fertile soil, 


duction of plows and agricultural implements; | 


a paper-mill, several large breweries, and flour- 
ing-mills producing 3,000 barrels daily. The 
annual production of manufactured wares ex- 
ceeds $20,000,000, while the jobbing trade for 
the year 1896 amounted to nearly ten millions 
of dollars. 

La Crosse does not boast of picturesque 
scenery nor of charming summer resorts; it is es- 
sentially the home of business and laboring men, 


; P ... | NO senti ‘ rom: ers OV 
is a great railway center. One feature of its | ») sentiment or halo of romance hovers over 


it, but the business men are resolute, energetic, 
progressive, and intensely practical. The solid- 
ity of its banking institutions has been its 
especial pride. During the years of panic and 
financial unrest, no failure of any consequence 
has been recorded; and, to judge from the past, 
La Crosse has before it a prosperous future and 
a substantial growth that will place it in the 
front rank of progressive American cities. 
COLUMBIA COUNTY. 

This is an important county in many re- 

spects. The main line of the Milwaukee & 


| St. Paul Railroad passes through the county 
| from southeast to northwest and the C. & 


| 


N. W. crosses it from north to south, the two 
roads forming a junction at Portage, located 
on the Wisconsin River. Columbia County is 
rich agriculturally, with dairying and sheep- 
raising as the principal industries. The manu- 
facturing interests are small as compared with 
other counties farther to the east, and the in- 
habitants seem perfectly content to let well- 
enough alone and to “pursue the even tenor of 
their way.’’ It has the marked characteristic 





is, as I have said, a highly favored region. Its 
agricultural, live stock, lumbering, and other 
interests too numerous to mention, are exten- 
sive and varied and furnish employment to the 
wage-earner in his several capacities. 

The city of Appleton, which furnishes the 
market for the products of the tributary region, 
has a population of 15,000 and is a very progress- 
ive city. The first electric railway in the West 
was put in operation here, and an interurban 
line to the manufacturing towns of Neenah and 
Menasha is now in process of construction. The 
list of manufactories will soon have added a 
wooden-ware factory. The municipal improve- 
ments are all modern and in good condition, in- 
cluding a supply of pure water from artesian 
wells and reservoirs. 

Appleton’s educational reputation is na- 
tional. The famous Lawrence University, one 
of the oldest colleges in the Northwest, con- 
tinues to maintain its supremacy as a hall of 
learning. Lake Winnebago, with an area of 
350 square miles, furnishes the Fox River with 
an inexhaustible supply of water the entire 
year. The body of water passing through the 
channel is estimated to be 16,000 horse-power. 
Paper-mills form the principal industry; cap- 
ital to the extent of $3,000,000 is invested in this 
enterprise alone. Other factories of various 
kinds make of the city a strong manufacturing 
center. The annual output of manufactured 
products exceeds in value that of any other 
town of its size in the West. 

Beautifully located, Appleton is charming by 
reason of its natural surroundings. It is situ- 
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ated on a plateau overlooking the Fox River, 


and many magnificent views of the surround- | 


ing country are afforded the traveler and the 
pleasure seeker. 
natural advantages. The farmers are thrifty 
and prosperous, the dairying interests are care- 
fully fostered, while the geographical location 
gives it market facilities second to none in the 
State. 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 

One thing has strongly impressed me in my 
travels through the State—more especially 
through the central portion, and that is the 
entire absence of unemployed labor. In the 
larger cities—La Crosse, for instance, there ex- 
ists the element that is known in the West as 
the floating population. This gives the unem- 
ployed the dignity of a title; but in the inte- 
rior of the State the ‘“‘hobo”’ or the ‘‘tramp,’’ as 
he is known in the Dakotas and in Western 


| 
| 
| 


This entire section is rich in | 


rich and yielding crops from the first year of 
cultivation; and there are farms in the county 
that have been tilled for many years without 
exhausting the soil. 


| Board of Immigration of this county, that the 





Minnesota, is an unknown quantity and, in | 


fact, does not exist. The county jail of Mara- 


thon County, in the city of Wausau, is tenant- | 


stump-lands, which at one time were considered 
worthless, are among the best for certain pur- 
poses, and the soil is certainly very quick and 
productive. Potatoes and Indian corn yield 
largely, and oats also flourish. Clover and tim- 
othy both do welland yield heavily, and no 
finer grazing-lands are to be found in the State 
of Wisconsin. 

The dairying interests have been fostered 


The claim is made by the | 


carefully. Near the city of Wausau there are | 


several large dairies. 
a dairy cow is estimated at $40 a year. 


The expense of keeping 


This | 


may also be termed the natural home of the | 


fruit family. Raspberries, blackberries and 
strawberries grow in abundance and seem to 
spring up as if by magic, following the chop- 
ping of the timber. 


Wausau has five large saw-mills, two sash- 
and-blind factories, and several other manu- 
facturing establishments. The number of fine 
residences is remarkable for a city of its size, 
indicating a prosperous condition of its busi- 
ness and professional men. It is easily the most 
progressive town of its size in the central part 
of the State, and the development that is sure 
to take place in the settlement of the outlying 
districts will strengthen it in its position as a 
center of commercial traffic. 

H. D. STANLEY. 
—————-* © e—______. 

A ForTUNE IN POLECATs.—A man named 
Edwin Brown livesall alone on an island in the 
Lake of the Woods, about twelve miles from 
Rat Portage, Ont., where he conducts a skunk 
farm. After making a fortune in Duluth, he 
lost it. Then he went into mining and grew 
poorer. One day he saw an Indian sell a skunk- 
skin to a Hudson’s Bay Company agent for 
$1.25, and, learning that the company would 


The present population of Marathon County | pay a similar price for all the skunk-skins it 











A TEN-ACRE ONION GARDEN IN 8T. CROIX COUNTY, WIS. 


Grant Bros., the proprietors, who live near Hudson, are among the most extensive gardeners in the Northwest, their gardens comprising over 200 acres. 


less, and the same condition prevails in other | 


counties that I might mention. The settlers 
in the timbered regions are largely composed of 
Germans, and no more law-abiding people live 
than the Teuton who comes fresh from the 
rigid discipline of his native land. In the 
counties of the eastern section of the State, in- 
dustry and thrift seem to be the watchword, 
and no maudlin sympathy is wasted on those 
who refuse to toil. 
MARATHON COUNTY 


offers many inducements to the homeseeker. It 
is the geographical center of the State, and 
contains 1,614 square miles. It hasadry and 
bracing atmosphere at all seasons of the year, 
and it is fast developing into a rich and popu- 
lous agricultural county. The county is fortu- 
nate in possessing an abundant water supply. 
There are, in addition to the Wisconsin River, 
numerous small streams that are fed by springs, 
the waters from which are pure and healthful. 
The soil is a sandy loam with a clay subsoil, 
which renders it capable of the highest fertili- 
zation. The uplands are a dark muck, very 








is about 40,000, but there is room for many more 
homes in the unsettled portions. Lands can be 
obtained from $2.50 to $10 per acre. Like all 
the other counties of this section, the develop- 
ment has been slow but steady; the first settle- 
ment dates back to 1850. 

WAUSAU, 
the county seat, is situated on the Wisconsin 
River and near the center of the county. It 
has a population of 12,000 and is in all respects 
a prosperous municipality. It is the commer- | 
cial center of a large territory and ranks as one | 
of the best cities in the State. As with all | 
other towns of its class, it has grown with the 
growth of its industries and not as the result of 
a boom or of real estate speculation. I have 
yet to visit a city that has better public build- 
ings or more tasteful retail establishments. 
The Marathon County court-house is one of the 
handsomest buildings in Wisconsin—the es- | 
pecial pride of the citizens of Wausau. The | 
main business streets are paved with cedar | 
blocks. The city is lighted with electric light | 
and gas. 


could get, and that each carcass would yield 
nearly a gallon of oil, worth about $4, he decided 
to go into the business on a large scale. His 
leased island contains 160 acres. He now has 
about 1,000 skunks, and they multiply rapidly. 
He thinks that his farm will soon be worth $10,- 
000 to $15,000 a year to him, with no danger of 
poor crops. 


* 
* 





THE ASCENT OF Mount St. ExviAs.—The ex- 
pedition of Prince Luigi of Savoy to the sum- 
mit of Mount St. Elias in Alaska has deter- 
mined two facts of prime importance to the 
scientific world. It has fixed once for all the al- 
titude of Mount St. Elias at 18,060 feet and 
proven that there is not the slightest indica- 
tion of volcanic action anywhere. The party 
left Seattle, Wash., in June and reached Yaku- 
tat Bay on July 22. The ascent of Mount St. 
Elias was begun on Friday, July 30. After 
seven hours hard climbing the top of the divide 
was gained. Resting awhile, the ascent was 


continued, four hours more having been re- 
quired to take the climbers to the summit, 
where scientific observations were made. 
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The following article first appeared in the 
Chicago Times-Herald of Aug. 29. We repro- 
duce it, adding the portraits, as matter of 
historical interest to all our readers who live 
along the lines of the Northern Pacific. Lim- 
itation of space compelled the omission of many 
things from the article as it appeared in Chi- 
cago, and those omissions have been made good 
here. The early part of the narrative is con- 
densed from the author’s “History of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad,’’ a large volume 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
in 1883. The later facts are still fresh in the 
memories of men associated with the company. 
Northern Pacific history covers the whole period 


of Northwestern exploration and settlement, | 


and it can only be rehearsed within the com- 
pass of a magazine article by employing great 
brevity and condensation of statement and by 
omitting a great many circumstances of local 
interest. The writer is conscious, besides, of 
omitting mention of a number of men who 
earned great credit by their activity and in- 
telligence in promoting the Northern Pacific 
enterprise and in the construction of its line to 
the Pacific Coast and of its numerous branches. 

The problem of building the Northern Pacific 
was not only one of constructing a railroad 


across two thousand miles of wilderness coun- | 


try; it had another side, namely, how to get 
sufficient population into that country to sup- 
port the road after it was built. The entire 
region between the head of Lake Superior and 


Puget Sound was practically uninhabited. In | 


Northern Minnesota, which is now full of 
towns, villages and farms, nobody lived when 
construction was begun on the road at Thom- 
son’s Junction in 1870. On the line of the road 


in North Dakota there was not then a single | 
farm or a settlement of any kind. Westof the | 


Missouri the whole country was in possession 
of the hostile Sioux Indians. Eastern Montana 
was also an Indian country. Only along the 
flanks of the Rocky Mountains, in Central 
Montana, did any white men live. There the 
gold mines had attracted fortune-seekers as 
early as 1862, and Helena, Butte and Bozeman 
were already well-established towns. West of 
the placer mining-camps, however, all through 
Western Montana and Northern Idaho, there 
was no vestige of civilization save at the mil- 
itary posts. Eastern Washington, nowa highly 


| Clarke expedition in the first 
| decade of this century, namely, 


productive wheat country, was then a desert, | 


where the Indians had just been subdued. The 
shores of Puget Sound were a melancholy soli- 
tude except at Olympia, where the Government 
officials lived, and at Seattle and a few other 


points where saw-mills had been built. To build | 
| northern route was the practical | 


a railroad through such a country was at that 


time a more gigantic undertaking than it would | 


be at this day to construct one to the Klondyke 


gold-fields of Alaska and on to Behring Strait. | 


The Northern Pacific has, in fact, been a 


great developer and civilizer throughout the | 
| ative as a business enterprise. 


entire northern belt of the United States. 
Hundreds of thousands of people have made 
homes in the regions traversed by its lines. It 
has created four new States. It has given birth 
to scores of prosperous towns and young cities. 
It has opened a new highway of commerce to 
Japan and China. It has fulfilled the dreams 


| would sustain sufficient popula- 


| 
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of its first promoters. A reading of the circu- | 


lars issued by Jay Cooke to stimulate subscrip- 
tions to the first bond issue of the company, 
shows that every prediction he made has been 
accomplished. Thesilksand teas of the Orient 
now come by the ship-load to Puget Sound, as 


just as he prophesied. The Northern Pacific 
was built a little in advance of the times, and 
the company had to suffer two bankruptcies. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


lawyer, who died recently. As early as 1834, Doc- 
tor Barlow began to write articles for the papers 
in favor of the General Government undertak- 
ing the construction of a railroad from New 
York City to the mouth of the Columbia River. 
These articles appeared in the local newspapers 
in Western Massachusetts, and one of them, 
published in the Westfield Intelligencer about 
1834, was preserved by his son. About the 
same time, Samuel Parker, a missionary to the 


| Indians living in the heart of the Rocky 


Mountains, added his testimony in print to 
the claim that the mountain range would be 
no barrier to railroad construction between the 
Eastern and the Western slopes of the conti- 
nent.. To both these writers the valley route 
by the Missouri and the Columbia rivers seemed 


| to be the one evidently marked out by nature. 
he said they would, and the fertile prairies of | 
Minnesota and Dakota are occupied by farmers, | 


It has emerged triumphantly from all its finan- | 


cial troubles, however, and is now one of the 
greatest and most promising railway properties 
in the country. 

THE STORY. 

The appointment of a new president for the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company and the 
successful completion of the reorganization 
project, furnish a fitting occasion for a re- 
hearsal of the checkered history of this great 
corporation. The story has many interesting 
features and derives added interest, from the 
fact that the original underlying motive which 
governed the creation of this company for 
the building of a northern line to the Pacific 
Coast was a patriotic impulse towards national 
development and for bringing into close and 
permanent relations the then far-distant com- 
munities on the Pacific Coast with the great 
body of country lying in the Mississippi Valley 
and on the Atlantic Coast. The first idea of a 
rail line to the Pacific adopted the northern 
route and not the one subsequently followed by 
the Union and Central roads. 





ASA WHITNEY’S PROJECT. 

It is probable that Asa Whitney, who is 
usually regarded as the father of the idea of a 
railway to the Pacific Coast, and who, ten years 
later, began an agitation in Congress for legis- 
lation for the construction of the proposed line, 
had never heard of the writings of Doctor Bar- 
low and Rev. Samuel Parker, because he had 
long been in China asa merchant and did not 
return to the United States until 1844. In 1845. 
in company with a party of young men from 
different States, Mr. Whitney ascended the 
Missouri River 1,500 miles. Returning, he ap- 
peared in Washington in December of that 
year with a magnificent scheme for a railroad 
from Lake Michigan to the Pacific Coast, to be 
built by him with the proceeds of a grant of 
lands for thirty miles on each side of the track. 
At first, Whitney got little for his pains but 
ridicule; but he was a courageous man, who 
thoroughly believed in his project and was not 
to be put down by sneers and laughter. 

He talked in public and private and was well 
equipped with evidence, statistics and forcible 
argument. He returned to Washington in 1846, 
and in 1847 obtained a favorable report from 
the Senate Committee on Public Lands. He 
then began to work up public sentiment 





This was for the reason that, in | 
the early days of railroad con- 
struction in the East, the only | 
known route to the Pacific was | 
that followed by the Lewis and 


by the way of the Missouri and 
the Columbia River valleys. All “ant 
the talk in Congress and all the 
newspaper writing on this sub- 
ject in the thirties and forties, 
was connected with this north- 
ern route. The only possessions 
of the United States on the Pa- 
cific Coast, prior to the Mexican 
War, lay at the mouth of the 
Columbia River and further 
north on Puget Sound. It was 
thus natural that the first agi- 
tators for a transcontinental rail- 
road should have devoted them- f 
selves to showing that the 





one from an engineering point 
of view, and that the region 
it would develop and traverse 


tion to make the road remuner- 


The first newspaper writer on 
this theme was Doctor Samuel 














Bancroft Barlow, a practicing 
physician living in Granville, 
Mass., and father of S. L. M. 
Barlow, an eminent New York 


JOSIAH PERHAM. 


First president of the Northern Pacific Railroad. He obtained from 


Congress the charter and land grant. 
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company. 


any point on Lake Michigan to the Mississippi 


and where the streams may be bridged, to some 


ernment lands within thirty miles of the line 
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through mass meetings, and also sought to | 
obtain resolutions of endorsement from State | 
Legislatures. He traveled all over the country 
from Maine to Mississippi, asking of Legis- | 
latures, of Boards of Trade, and of mass meet- | 
ings, their approval of the enactment which he 
desired. He wanted no money and no stock 
speculation; if Congress would give him the | 
land, he would build the road. He obtained 
favorable resolutions from one or both branches 
of the Legislatures of Maine, New Hampshire, | 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Tennessee, Alabama and | 
Georgia, and also from public meetings ad- | 
dressed by him in the principal cities west of 
the Alleghanies. 

In New York City he met with an unfriendly 
reception, however. A large meeting was beld 
in the Tabernacle on Jan. 4, 1847, at which the | 
mayor presided. According to the Courier and | 
Enquirer of the next day, this meeting was | 
turned into a bear-garden tumult by Agra- | 
rians, National Reformers, Fourierites, etc., 
who held that ‘‘the public lands of the United 
States had no other political use or purpose 
than to be distributed without money or price 





GEN. 


Commander of the Government military expedition 
which surveyed the northern route for a railroad 
to the Pacific Coast. 


ISAAC I. STEVENS. 


among the landless of the universe who may 
come here to clutch a portion of the plunder.”’ 
There was so great an uproar that the mayor 
and the vice-president took the first opportunity 
to seize their hats and overcoats and escape by 
a back door. The gas was finally turned off 
amid the shouting of an Irish Agrarian orator 
named Comerford. 

In Philadelphia, Whitney met with.a very | 
different reception. He enlisted the cordial 
support of William D. Kelley, then a rising 
young orator, who made an eloquent speech. 
The result was the adoption of resolutions 
approving Mr. Whitney’s project. 

In 1848 Mr. Whitney made another effort in 
Washington and obtained select committees in 
both houses for the consideration of his bill. 
This bill did not provide for any corporate 
It authorized Asa Whitney, his 
heirs or assigns, ‘‘to construct a railroad from 


River he may designate, in a line as nearly 
straight as the face of the country will permit 


point on the Pacific Coast where a suitable har- 
bor may be found.” It set apart all the Gov- 








| grant for every section of ten 


| committee actually reported this 


for the raising of money, by their 
sale, for the construction of the 
railroad. Whitney was to pay 
the nominal price of ten cents 
per acre for the ground as fast 
as sales were made, and he was 
to receive a five-mile strip of 
land sixty miles wide from the 


miles of road he completed. 
Whitney was to be the sole 
owner of the road. The Govern- 
ment was to establish rates on 
the road, regulate its operation 
and pay him a salary of $4,000 
for its management. The Senate 


bill favorably, but Thomas H. 
Benton attacked it with such 
vigor that it was tabled by the 
close vote of twenty-seven to 
twenty-one. Whitney made a 
final effort in 1849, and published 
in that year a book entitled 
‘*Project of a Railroad to the Pa- 
cific.’”? He estimated the length 
of his road at 2,020 miles, and 
the cost of its construction at 
$40,600,000, which was scarcely 
one-half the amount the North- 
ern Pacific subsequently cost. 
ROUTE FIRST PROPOSED. 
The route indicated on the 
map which he submitted to Con- 
gress was shown byaline drawn 
from St. Joseph, Mich., to Prairie 
du Chien, Wis., then straight 
across the country to the Lewis 
and Clarke 
thence down the Clearwater and Snake rivers 
to Walla Walla and the Columbia, finally cross- 
ing the Cascade Mountains to Puget Sound. 
This was, in the main, the route subsequently 
followed by the Northern Pacific engineers. 
Whitney spent his efforts and his fortune in 
educating public sentiment, and passed his last 


Pass in the Rocky Mountains, | 


years in keeping a dairy and selling milk in | 


Washington. 


Toward the close of his efforts | 


in Congress his bill was antagonized by several | 


rival schemes, the most conspicuous of which 
got the support of William H. Seward and was 
called the National Pacific Railroad. Its pro- 
moter was George H. Wilkes, of New York. 
Thomas H. Benton also advocated this line, 


which was to run from St. Louis by the way | 


of Pueblo to San Francisco, with a branch to 
Oregon. 

In 1849 a convention was held in Chicago to 
consider the whole subject of international 


commerce, and various plans for a railroad to | 


the Pacific were discussed before this body. In 
the fall of the same year a Pacific railroad con- 
vention met in St. Louis and was presided over 
by Stephen A. Douglas. At this meeting Ben- 
ton’s plan was advocated by himself, and the 
result was the condemnation of the Whitney 
plan as a monstrous speculative scheme. 
EDWIN F. JOHNSON’S EFFORTS. 

The next prominent advocate of a railway to 
the Pacific was an eminent engineer named 
Edwin F. Johnson, who probably knew more 
than any other man living in his time about 
that part of the country between the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi on the East and the 
Pacific shores on the West. Although he had 
been no farther west than St. Paul, he had 
gathered ani digested a mass of information 
on the subject and could describe intelligently 
the plains, valleys, mountain passes, forests, 
watercourses and harbors. Mr. Johnson was a 
Vermont man, who, as early as 1888, thought 
that the railways must take the lead of canals, 
although the Erie Canal had created a great 











JOHN GREGORY SMITH. 
President of the Northern Pacific during the first construction period. 


feeling in favor of that kind of improvement. 
The ablest engineers of that time were very 
doubtful of the future of railways. One of the 
most prominent among them, Judge Wright, 
president of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, 
placed the railway in a middle position, asa 
means of transportation, between the country 
turnpike and the canal. This was before the 
opening of the Liverpool and Manchester line 
had demonstrated the value of locomotive en- 
gines. In 1852, Mr. Johnson was engaged in Wis- 
consin as chief engineer of a railroad called The 
Chicago, St. Paul & Fond du Lac, which after- 
wards became known as the Chicago and 
Northwestern. He then wrote several articles 
in railroad journals on the subject of building 
a railroad to the Pacific Coast by way of the 
valleys of the Missouri and Columbia rivers, 
and he attracted the interest and co-operation 
of Robert J. Walker of Mississippi, who had 
been Secretary of the Treasury, and of Thomas 
H. Canfield of Burlington, N. Y., an active 
railway promoter. 

Nothing could be done in Congress, however, 
for the reason that the Southern leaders had 
already begun their efforts for the extension of 
slavery, and they were determined that no rail- 
way should be built to the Pacific north of the 
thirty-fifth parallel. A pamphlet by Mr. John- 
son in favor of the Northern route spurred 
Jefferson Davis, then Secretary of War, to im- 
mediate action and caused him to secure the 
passage of a bill authorizing Government sur- 
veys of all the proposed routes. When the 
surveying parties were sent it was alleged, per- 
haps unjustly, that political motives influenced 
the selection of the officers put it charge by 
Mr. Davis, and that a report in favor of the 
two southern routes was arranged for in ad- 
vance; and, further, that the officers put in 
command of the northern survey were expected 
to report against that route, because of their 
sympathy with the Democratic party, as then 
controlled by the South. The officers in ques- 
tion were Stevens and McClellan, who both 
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became famous during the Civil War. Mr. 
Johnson’s line, as indicated upon his map, 
started from Chicago, with a branch from the 
head of Lake Superior, the two lines joining at 
Breckenridge on the Red River of the North, 
the route from there being westward and, cross- 
ing the plains of the Missouri, following the 
north bank of that stream to the Dearborn 
Kiiver, thence to and across the Rockies, thence 
to Flat Head Lake, and thence northwesterly 
to Bellingham Bay, on Puget Sound. It was 
evidently outlined from the information shown 
in the reports of the Lewis and Clarke expedi- 
tion. Mr. Johnson deserves credit for tracing 
the isothermal lines, which showed that, be- 
ginning at what is now Minnesota and proceed- 
ing westward, the climate becomes gradually 
inilder until, in Puget Sound, the mean winter 
temperature is warmer than that of Chesa- 
peake Bay. 
GOVERNMENT MILITARY SURVEYS. 

The military parties sent out by the War 
Department made reports on five distinct 
routes from the Mississippi Valley to the Pa- 
cifie Coast, the first one on the 31st parallel, 
the second on the 35th, the third on the 38th, 


the fourth on the 41st and 42d, and the fifth | 


between the 47th and 49th parallels. The re- 
port of these surveys filled thirteen quarto 
volumes, which were printed, by order of Con- 
gress, With a profusion of cuts and numerous 
maps. As was expected, Jefferson Davis, in 
summing up his report to Congress from the 
information obtained, strongly recommended 
the most southernly route, dwelling especially 
on its freedom from obstruction by snow. This 
line was to leave the Mississippi River at a 
point no farther north than Vicksburg. The 
northern route, which was the forerunner of 
the Northern Pacific Road, was surveyed by 
Isaac I. Stevens, a man of broad views, liberal 
education and strong character. He did his 
work so thoroughly that there was little neces- 
sity for further preliminary surveys to ascer- 
tain the practicability of the northern route. 
When, ten years later, the project of a railroad 
outlined by him was fully launched, Stevens 
went out with a commission as governor of the 
new Territory of Washington in his pocket. 
He was subsequently killed at the battle of 
Chantilly. He sent in advance, by way of the 
Isthmus to the Pacitic Coast, Captain George 
B. McClellan with instructions to meet him 
somewhere in the Rocky Mountains. Captain 
McClellan surveyed the country between Se- 
attle and the Columbia Valley, by way of the 
Valley of the Cowlitz River, and followed the 
Columbia to the mouth of the Yakima. He 
reported against the route across the Cascade 
Mountains, because of its engineering diffi- 
culties and expense. A dispute arose between 
Stevens and McClellan as to the depth of the 
snow in the mountain passes, and this went so 
far as to cause a personal difference of such a 
character that friendly relations were severed 
until the two met in Washington during the war, 
when a reconciliation took place. Gov. Stevens, 


| money and possessed a 


commander of the expedition, finally took sides | 


with McClellan, howerer, and insisted that no 
road could be built over the Cascade Range, 
but admitted that the Valley of the Columbia 
afforded a favorable route. He afterwards be- 
came the most prominent public advocate of 
the Northern Pacific enterprise, and, returning 
to the East, wrote pamphlets and delivered 
addresses on the resources of the Pacific North- 
west which attracted a great deal of attention. 
In 1858, when speaking before the American 
Geographical Society of New York, he gave a 
thorough description of the entire line sur- 
veyed by him, from the Red River of the North 
to Puget Sound, and showed that the advan- 
tages of this route over the more southern lines 


was very great in the sum of the ascents and 
descents, and also in the character of the coun- 
try as to itscapacity for supporting population. 
In 1857 Governor Stevens went to Washington 
as a delegate to Congress, and he served in that 
capacity until the Rebellion broke out, when 
he obtained the colonelcy of a New York regi- 
ment. His prominent position gave weight to 
his arguments, and he should probably be re- 
garded, more than any other man, as the real 
father of The Northern Pacific Railroad. 

The gold discoveries in California were con- 
centrating public interest in that State. When 
opinion in Congress had progressed so far as to 
make legislation for a transcontinental road 
regarded with favor by that body, the northern 
line was abandoned in favor of Benton’s line 
from the Missouri River to San Francisco by 
way of the Great Salt Lake. An effort to com- 
bine in legislation the northern route with the 
middle route, then strong in favor, was un- 
successful. 

THE NORTHERN PACIFIC CHARTER ACT. 

Legislation in Washington incorporated the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company in 1857, 
but nothing was done to raise money for con- 
structing the line. 

In the midst of sectional jealousies and the 
confusion of local projects for railroads to the 


Pacific Coast which prevailed in Washington | 


previous to 1860, there appeared upon the 


ground a man of definite purpose and strong | 


will, who knew exactly what he wanted to do 
and had sufficient earnestness and enthusiasm 
to convert other men to his views. This man 
was Josiah Perham, of Maine, born at Wilton, 
Franklin County, and in early life a country 
storekeeper and woolen manufacturer. He went 
to Boston in 1842, after a bankruptcy in Maine, 
and began business as a wool commission mer- 
chant. Failing a second time, he formed a 
partnership with a painter who had produced 
what was known as “The Seven-Mile Mirror, 
taken from the Great Lakes, Niagara Falls and 
the St. Lawrence River.”’ 
cheap railroad excursion system and began by 
bringing into Boston 
excursions from small 
towns, at reduced fare, 
to visit the great mirror 
show. He extended the 
excursion plan to sum- 
mer travel, and sold 
round-trip tickets from 
Boston to New York 
and to the Hudson 
River, Saratoga, Niag- 
ara Falls and the St. 
Lawrence. His excur- 
sions became famous in 
New England, and they 
have had many imita- 
tors in recent years. 
He again accumulated 


considerable fortune 
when the vision of a 
railroad to the Pacific 
dawned upon him in 
1853. He did not at first 
go to Congress for aid. 
His idea was that the 
people of the whole 
country would rush for- 
ward to subscribe small 
sums for stock, which 
would aggregate enough 
to construct the road. 
Even the most discour- 
aging experiences failed 
to dislodge this idea : 
from hismind. His first 

scheme was for a rail- 


Perham devised a | 


| 
road from the Missouri River to the Bay of 


| San Francisco, and he held firmly to this 
route for nearly ten years, until Congress, in 
chartering the Union Pacific in 1862, left him 
and his project and friends entirely out of the 
deal. Only then did he turn to the northern 
route. He rallied around him old friends in 
Boston and Maine, and organized ‘“*The Peoples’ 
Pacific Railroad Company.’”’ The amount of 
stock subscribed and paid for was very small. 

This Peoples’ Pacific Railroad Company was 
the progenitor of the Northern Pacific, and, 
like other big movements in Boston at that 
day, it was started by a meeting in Faneuil 
Hall. Perham failed to get his charter from 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, but had no 
trouble in getting it from the Maine Legis- 
lature. He incorporated his company in March, 
1860, the 110 incorporators residing in a dozen 
different States. The intention of the bill was 
to select a route which was afterwards taken 
by the Union Pacific, but the language was 
broad enough to embrace any other route to the 
Pacific Coast. When he became satisfied that 
it would be impossible to raise any considerable 
sum by small subscriptions to the stock of his 
company, Perham went to Washington to be- 
siege Congress for a grant of lands and money. 
It was a stroke of genius to transfer himself, 
his aims, his arguments and his friends en 
masse to the northern route. He had the ad- 
vantage of the use of Governor Stevens’ pamph- 
lets and speeches in Congress, and of a general 
understanding of the leading men in that body, 
when the Union Pacific bill was passed, that 
the project of the northern route should be 
taken up at no distant day with a very liberal 
land grant. He gained the powerful friendship 
of Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania, then the 
dictatorial leader of the Republican party in 
the House. A bill was reported granting lands 
to the Peoples’ Pacific Railroad Company, but 
it was defeated by a small majority. Stevens 
then told Perham that he must fit his claim to 
the temper of the House and drop his Maine 
| Central Company. A new bill was prepared, 
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creating by national charter the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company, and naming as in- 
corporators a long list of Perham’s best friends 
in Maine and Massachusetts. This bill finally 


passed and was signed by President Lincoln on | 


July 2, 1864. It gave no money subsidy, but it 


gave a land grant of unprecedented and enor- | 


mous extent, embracing every alternate section 


for twenty miles on both sides of the road in | 


the States to be traversed by the line and for 
forty miles in the Territories. One hundred 
and thirty-five persons were named as com- 
missioners to organize the company. The list 
included the names of many governors, United 
States senators and representatives, the general 
of the army of the United States, U. S. Grant, 


|in 1865 in company 


a few active railroad managers and asprinkling | 


of capitalists. The commissioners met in Sep- 
tember, 1864, at Melodeon Hall in Boston. 
Only thirty-three of this body were present. 


Mr. Perham was elected president of the com- | 


pany. He estimated the cost of the entire road 
at $120,000,000, and was not far out of the way. 
But he made the absurd mistake of imagining 


that the land grant would be worth on an aver- ! 


JAY COOKE. 
Who raised thirty millions for the first construction work on 


the Northern Pacific. The “Father of Duluth.” 


age $10 per acre, making a sum of $473,600,000. | 


The subsequent experience of the company in 
the selling of the lands in its grant, demon- 
strated that $4 per acre was a pretty high value, 
and that the price would not average to exceed 
$2.50. 


FIRST EFFORTS TO RAISE MONEY. 


The charter required 20,000 shares of stock 
to be subscribed for before the complete organ- 
ization of the company. Perham thought that 
most of the shares would be taken at once; 
but there was considerable difficulty experi- 
enced in getting the 20,000 taken, and this 
amount was only exceeded by seventy-five 
shares. The board of commissioners now went 
out of existence and a board of directors was 
elected. The company started with $22,750 in 
its treasury—received from a ten per cent pay- 
ment on its stock. This was all that was ever 
paid; the other remaining ninety per cent was 
called for six years later, but the stockholders 
declined to pay it, alleging that their services 
entitled them to the stock without further pay- 
ments. The board then in controlof the com- 
pany thereupon confiscated the whole amount 
of the original subscription. Perham had no 





| 








further plan for raising 
money to begin the con- 
struction of the road, 
and the great enterprise 
went to sleep fora time, 
all efforts to interest 
New York capitalists 
in it having failed. 

A CANADIAN DIVER- 
SION. 
Colonel William S. 
Rowland appeared in 
Boston and New York 


with Governor Fullerof 
Utah, and these two 
men secured the co-op- 
eration of Hamilton A. 
Hall,a merchant largely 
interested in Canadian 
trade. Their plan was 
to use the Canada sys- 
tem of roads as far as 
then constructed west- 
ward, and to persuade 
the Canadian 
Government to 
extend this sys- 
tem around the 
lakes to the Red 
River of the 
North, and then 
build the North- 
ern Pacific Rail- 
road on to Puget 
Sound. This,they 
argued, would 
make the road tributary to Boston. 
enthusiastic meeting held by the mer- 


presided and General Banks spoke. A 
number of prominent Boston people gave 


Canada railway system, came down to 
Boston to forward this scheme, and had 
an interview with Perham in which the 
latter admitted that he could not go on 
with the enterprise. His plan of raising 
money by popular subscription had proved 
a dead failure; the company’s treasury 
was empty and they had no credit. Per- 
ham told the Boston men that if pro- 
vision was not made immediately to 
meet the claims upon him and pay the 
expenses he had incurred in obtaining the 





their endorsement to this project, but | 
nothing came outof it but talk and news- | 
paper articles. Sir Alexander Galt, of the | 





charter, he would transfer the franchise and | 


step out. There were more meetings at the 
Parker House, and a committee was appointed 
to secure subscriptions to the stock to the 
amount of $150,000, on a pledge of the directors 
to resign and give place on the board to the 
new stockholders. This plan was carried out. 
Eleven of the old directors resigned and their 
places were filled by new men who had puta 
little money into the lagging enterprise. In 
place of Perham, John Gregory Smith was 
elected president. He was then president of the 
Vermont Central Road and was well-known in 
railroad circles throughout the country. All 
the other officers were changed. The new or- 
ganization was strong in its personality and 
the capital it represented. The new directors, 
however, did not expect to put any money up 
for building the road; they only agreed to 
pay off the debts of the Perham organization. 
Their object was to get money from Congress. 
Nobody at that time would take the bonds of 
a Pacific railroad company unless they were en- 
dorsed by the Government, and there was no 
market for the Northern Pacific stock put out 
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Fourth president of the Northern Pacific Railroad. The “Father of Tacoma.” 


An ; by the new directors to pay Perham’s debts. 


Perham died in 1868, a poor man, having wasted 


chants was followed by a dinner at the | his fortune in a fruitless effort to carry out his 
Parker House, at which Mayor Lincoln | grand Pacific railroad idea. 


J. Gregory Smith now came into active con- 
trol of the Northern Pacific Company. His 
first move was to make an effort to obtain from 
Congress an endorsement of the bonds of the 
company. It was a bad time for such an at- 
tempt. Hostility to the land grants had become 
a political cry throughout the country. Be- 
sides, the Northern Pacific had no local strength 
outside of New England and Minnesota. 

All that could be obtained from Congress was 
an extension of time for building the road. An 
amendment was put upon the Kansas Pacific 
bill by Thaddeus Stevens, extending the time 
two years for the completion of the Northern 
Pacific. There was already a strong opposition 
in Congress, organized by the friends of the 
Union Pacific, against giving aid to a rival line, 
and the guaranty bill supported by Stevens 
was tabled by a vote of seventy-six to fifty-six. 

THE ORIGINAL INTEREST AGREEMENT. 

The company was then thrown upon its own 
resources. Mr. Smith could not raise any 
money in New England, and New York cap- 
italists were wholly indifferent to the scheme. 
Smith then conceived a plan of creating a rail- 
road syndicate embracing many of the leading 
railroads of the country. He engaged Thomas 
H. Canfield to interview railroad presidents 
and to endeavor to get their co-operation. The 
first enlisted was William B. Ogden, president 
of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, who 
aided in drawing up a financial plan afterwards 
known as The Original Interests’ Agreement, 
which divided the enterprise into twelve shares, 
each to be valued at $8,500, which was one- 
twelfth of the money already expended by 
Smith and his associates. Each subscriber to 
this agreement was to come in on the ground 
floor and was to have a one-twelfth interest in 
the whole project. It was still thought that 
there was a chance to obtain money aid from 
Congress, and that such aid might make these 
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interests very valuable. Each holder of one of 
the twelve 
rector of the company, and a thirteenth director 
was to be appointed from the Pacific Coast. 
With the aid of Mr. Ogden, Mr. Canfield soon 
afterward obtained the signatures of Robert 
Berdell, president of the Erie Railway; W. G. 
Fargo, vice-president of the New York Central; 
D. N. Barney, B. P. Cheney, A. H. Barney, 
Edward Riley, Theodore H. Stevens, Geo. W. 
Cass, of the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 


Railway, and J. Edgar Thompson of the Penn- 


sylvania Railroad. Smith took for himself and 
associates four and two-thirds shares, and all 
the twelve shares were placed. Six of the old 
directors resigned, and their places were filled 
by the new shareholders. Edwin F. Johnson 
was appointed chief engineer and was sent out 
to begin the work of making surveys and lo- 
cating the line between Lake Superior and the 
Red River of the North. The project was now 
upon a good business footing and was backed 
by strong and well-known railroad men. The 
directors raised $25,000 to pay the cost of Mr. 
Johnson’s surveys, which were begun in the 
summer of 1867 by running two lines from the 
head of Lake Superior to the Red River of the 
North, and of sending General James Tilden to 
the Pacific Coast to obtain information as to 
the passes in the Cascade Mountains that could 
be used for railroad building. The new direct- 
ors then made the mistake of determining to 
again apply to Congress for a subsidy. This last 
effort was as foolish as it was futile. Public 
sentiment was thoroughly aroused with oppo- 
sition to any more grants of either money or 
lands to railway enterprises. The Northern 
Pacitic people had no chance whatever of suc- 
cess in Washington. Two years’ time anda 
good deal of money were wasted in a vain at- 
tempt to persuade Congress to do what it was 
determined not to do. During this time the 
company, as an organization, went to sleep. 
A small advantage was obtained in Washington 
oy the passage of a bill extending the limit of 
the time in which to finish the road to July 4, 
1883, and authorizing the company to issue 
bonds and to secure them by a mortgage upon 
the road. This bill was passed in 1869. An- 
other act was passed a month later authorizing 
the extension of the Portland Branch to some 
suitable point on Puget Sound. 
ADVENT OF JAY & COMPANY. 

Failing to obtain any money, or the endorse- 
ment of their bonds, from Congress, President 
Smith and his friends now undertook to secure 
the services of the great banking house of Jay 
Cooke & Company to sell the Northern Pacific 
Company’s bonds and to manage its finances. 
This house had successfully handled the im- 


COOKE 


mense war loans of the Government and was | 


very favorably known on both sides of the At- 
lantic. It had branches in New York and 
London, its chief headquarters being in Phil- 
adelphia. Italso owned a bank in Washington. 


Jay Cooke was then by all odds the most prom- 
| scription in America. 


inent and popular financier in the country. 
He had a talent for what the French call 
“grand finance.’’ He was bold and enthusi- 
astic, and had the gift of inspiring others with 
his own confidence. He came to prominence in 
a speculative time when values were appreci- 
ating from abundant money, and he never 
anticipated a shrinkage or a collapse. His 
great defect was a want of foresight and cau- 
tion. He thought the pendulum of trade and 
finance would always swing upward, and he 
made no provision for the inevitable downward 
movement. Mr. Cooke was in no hurry about 
closing the bargain with the Northern Pacific. 
He held the project under advisement for over 
a year and displayed a prudence, quite excep- 
tional for him, by sending out his own exploring 


interests was entitled to be a di- | 
| sisted, too, that the mortgage should be made 








| partner, William G. Morehead, 





vast uninhabited 
He in- 


parties to report on the 
region to be traversed by the road. 


applicable to the grants as well as to the rail- 
road, and with the understanding that legisla- 


| tion for this purpose should be procured from 


Congress, he made acontract with the company 
on May 20, 1869, which was modified in the 
following January. This contract provided for 
the issuance of bonds to the amount of $100,- 


| 000,000, to bear interest at the rate of seven per 


cent in gold. This rate had been adopted by 
Mr. Cooke for the war loansof the Government, 
for the reason that it made the interest on a 
$50 bond one cent per day. As he had sold the 
7.30 Government bonds, he thought the North- 
ern Pacific should resemble it in all possible 
respects. The banking firm was to guarantee 
the railroad company eighty cents on the 
dollar on the bonds that it sold, and it was to 
sell them at par. This margin was a liberal 
one. The contract also gave the firm $200 
worth of stock for every $1,000 worth of bonds 
sold. The twelve original proprietary interests 
were increased to twenty-four, and twelve of 
them were assigned to Jay Cooke & Company. 
The banking firm further fortified itself by 
purchasing the thirteenth interest, so that it 


| obtained absolute control of the company’s 


Mr. Cooke agreed to raise $5,000,000 
The 


affairs. 
within thirty days from January 2, 1870. 


| building of the road was begun at once, but as 


the banking firm already controlled the rail- 
road then being built from Duluth to St. Paul, 
it was agreed that twenty miles of that line 
should be used by the Northern Pacific. So 
great was the influence of Jay Cooke in Phil- 
adelphia, that he raised the $5,000,000 within 
thirty days by forming a pool, the members of 
which took the bonds at par and were given the 
twelve proprietary interests in the stock at 
$50,000 each. In this transaction the Jay Cooke 
Company made an immediate profit of $600,000 
on the bonds for which it had paid eighty-eight 
cents, and $600,000 on the stock for which the 
firm had paid nothing. Mr. Cooke went to 
Washington in the face of strong 
opposition to secure the passage »>—— 
of another resolution authorizing 
the mortgaging of all the prop- 
erty and rights of the company 
and the issuance of bonds. This 
resolution also made the Colum- 
bia River line the main one and 
that from Puget Sound to the 
Cascades a branch line. It also 
gave the company the right to 
select lands within the limit of 
ten miles on each side of its 
grant. Thegrant wasthus prac- 
tically enlarged to tracts of 
thirty miles in the States and of 
tifty miles in the Territories on 
each side of the line. 

Mr. Cooke did not expect to 
sell the bonds by popular sub- 
His plan 
was to place the greater part of 
the loan in Europe. He sent his 





across the Atlantic with a pros- 
pectus to be submitted to the 
Rothschilds. This prospectus 
was drawn up in so attractive 
a shape as to make it appear 
that there would be $80,000,000 
of profit to be divided between 
the Rothschilds and Jay Cooke 
& Company, if the former would 
furnish the money to build the 
road. The Rothschilds declined 
this without much considera- 
tion, and Mr. Morehead tele- 














graphed to Cooke & Company to drop the whole 


business. 

The following spring Mr. Cooke met at a 
dinner party in Washington two young bank- 
ers who were connected with good houses in 
Amsterdam and Berlin, and he interested them 
so far in the Northern Pacific plans that, after 
visiting him at his country house, they drew 
on their banks for a half-million dollars and 
deposited the drafts with Mr. Cooke, agreeing 
that their banks would take $50,000,000 of the 
loan. This plan was on the point of being com- 
pleted, when the French Emperor started with 
his army for the Rhine and began his disastrous 
attack upon Germany. Then the whole trans- 
action came to an end. 

All efforts to place Northern Pacific bonds in 
Europe failed, and Mr. Cooke was compelled to 
fall back on the American market. He put in 
operation the advertising apparatus and local 
agencies which he had used in placing the Gov- 
ernment loans, and was successful in making 
large sales of the Northern Pacific bonds. 

THE ACTUAL CONSTRUCTION PERIOD. 

The actual work of building the road was be- 
gun in the summer of 1870 at a point about 
twenty miles west of Duluth, called Thomp- 
son’s Junction. During the summer of 1870 
and the whole of 1871, money poured into the 
treasury of the Northern Pacific for its bonds, 
under the sale of them by Jay Cooke & Com- 
pany. In less than three years, $30,000,000 were 
raised. The road was finished to the Red River 
of the North in 1871, and twenty-five miles 
were built north from the Columbia River 
toward Puget Sound. In 1872 the road was 
open for business from Duluth to the new 
town of Fargo on the Red River. J. Gregory 
Smith continued to direct the affairs of the 
company, but he was at all times under the 
dominant mind of Jay Cooke. It was Cooke, 
of course, who brought about the leasing of the 
entire line of the Lake Superior and Mississippi 
Railroad, running from Duluth to St. Paul, 
and the purchasing of nearly all the steamboat 
lines on the Columbia, Snake and Willamette 
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rivers and on Puget Sound, which gave to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company clear pos- 
session of all the transportation facilities then 
existing in Washington and Oregon. 

But all this activity and buoyancy came toa 
sharp and sudden end in the general financial 
crisis of 1873. The company began to be pressed 
for funds in 1872. The road was built across 
the then unsettled prairies of North Dakota as 
far as the Missouri River, and halted at the 
new town of Bismarck. Money was spent lay- 
ishly, after the manner of railroads in boom- 
times. All construction work was inordinately 
expensive. In 1872 Jay Cooke & Company in- 
formed the board of directors that the company 
was already in financial straits and that a loan 
must be raised on the credit of each individual 
member. 
River to Puget Sound was only completed by 
the action of Charles B. Wright of Philadel- 
phia, who bought the last ship-load of rails and 
sent them out at his own risk. Fearing the 
calamity that was impending, President Smith 
resigned in 1872 and was succeeded by George 
W. Cass of Pittsburgh, an energetic railroad 


ROBERT HARRIS. 


Eighth president of the Northern Pacific, who built the 


Cascade branch. 


man of large experience in the new railroad 
development of the West. He had already at- 
tained the conservatism of age, however, and 
believed that the Northern Pacific Road was 
an affair of the next generation. When he was 
elected he was out on Puget Sound, selecting a 
site for a terminal city. The trip increased his 
confidence in the Northern Pacific enterprise, 
and he took hold of the affairs of the company, 
when he returned to the East, with great vigor. 
Perhaps the best service he rendered was the 
opening of large tracts of land in the Red River 
Valley tocultivation, in partnership with Ben- 
jamin P. Cheney, of Boston. These farms dem- 
onstrated that very large crops of wheat could 
be raised on the valley lands of that country, 
and settlers poured in, towns sprang up, and 
the region soon furnished a heavy traffic fur 
the road. General Cass was not able to keep 
the company out of bankruptcy. Subscriptions 
to the bonds had ceased; there was no money 
to pay interest on those already sold; and in 
1875 President Cass resigned, to take the re- 
ceivership of the company. The panic of 1873 


The short line from the Columbia | 





had already destroyed the bank- 
ing house of Jay Cooke & Com- ff 


pany, and so far crippled the 
Northern Pacific Railroad that 
no further construction was un- 
dertaken for nearly seven years. 
The bondholders were allowed 
to convert their securities into 
lands, and they took advantage 
of this opportunity to secure ex- 
cellent prairie-land at a cost of 
about twenty-five cents per acre, 
taking into consideration the 
market value of the bonds. 

Jay Cooke now disappeared 
wholly from the affairs of the 
Northern Pacific. He was ac- 
cused by the newspapers of 
bringing on the panic. The big 
railroad which he had financiered 
was said by the papers to begin 
nowhere, run through no man’s 
land, and end at no place.”’ It 
was thought that the money 
wasted in this enterprise had 
brought about the general 
financial crash, which had 
wrecked hundreds of banks 
and other corporations and 
had brought ruin and dis- 
aster over the entire country. 
INACTIVITY AND PRACTICAL 

INSOLVENCY. 

The failure of Jay Cooke & 
Company was followed by an- 
other period of inactivity and 
practical insolvency of the 
affairs of the Northern Pa- 
cific. No more bonds could be sold. The 
road had been built westward from Lake 
Superior to Bismarck, a distance of about 
450 miles, but there was little population to 
support it. The great difficulty appeared to 
be the Western extension. The Puget Sound 
division, which had been completed from 
Kalama to Tacoma, then asmall town at the 
southern end of Puget Sound, was barely able 
to earn its actual expenses, a single mixed 
train of passenger and freight-cars being 
run daily. The river, sea and transporta- 
tion linescontrolled by the company through 
its ownership of stock in the Oregon Rail- 
way and Navigation Company were aban- 
doned and the stock itself, which had been 
hypothecated, was sold. The high rate of 
interest on the 7.30 bonds of the Northern 
Pacific was accruing semi-annually, causing 
the company’s debts to grow at the rate of 
2,000,000 per year. A little money was 


| earned by hauling lumber to the new settlers of 


the Red River Valley and taking their grain 
shipments to Duluth. It was found that if the 
company were to go ahead and borrow more 
money it must in some way escape from the bur- 
den of its existing debts. Frederick Billings, of 
Vermont, came to the rescue with a plan of re- 


| organization, which he urged persistently on all 


persons interested in the road whom he could 
reach. The plan was to take up all the $30,000,000 
of outstanding 7.30 bonds with new preferred 
stock, of which $51,000,000 was to be issued, 
and also an issue of $49,000,000 in common stock 
to be divided among the holders of the original 
proprietary interests. The common stock was 
to receive no dividends until after the preferred 
stock had earned eight per cent per annum. 
As there was five years of unpaid interest due 
the holders of the old bonds, it took $42,000 of 
the new preferred stock to satisfy their claims; 
the remainder was put in the treasury for vari- 
ous purposes. 

This plan was carried out successfully, and 
all the old bonded debt was converted into new 








HENRY VILLARD. 


Seventh president of the Northern Pacific, under whose administration 
the road was completed to the Pacific Coast. 


| preferred stock. Thus the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company got out of debt and found 
itself in possession of 575 miles of road, free 
from incumbrance, and of 10,000,000 acres of 
land. The cost of this reorganization was 
trifling, and the bankruptcy proceedings were 
carried forward so rapidly in the courts and 
with such sagacity and harmony that the horde 
of wreckers and plunderers who usually pounce 
upon fallen corporations were completely baffled. 
A REVIVAL OF CONSTRUCTION WORK. 

In 1874, when General Cass—who had done 
much to promote the settlement of the Red 
River Valley—resigned the presidency, Charles 
B. Wright of Philadelphia was elected to the 
place. He had been a merchant and a banker 
in his early life in Erie, Pa., and had been 
actively concerned in the building and manage- 
ment of the Philadelphia & Erie Railroad. He 
was a shrewd, capable financier, a strict econ- 
omist, and was well adapted by experience 
and disposition to nurse the Northern Pacific 
through the hard times which followed the 
panic of 1873 and to get it upon its feet again. 
He succeeded in making the road pay expenses. 
The trains ran only to Fargo, for two winters, 
and during the third winter the terminus was 
at Jamestown, N. D: At the close of 1876, Mr. 
Wright was able to show the directors that the 
road had not only paid its way but had left a 
surplus of $300,000. The value of the great 
Northwestern prairies for wheat-growing was 
now fully established and thousands of settlers 
moved in to occupy the new country. In 1875 
coal was discovered in the Cascade Mountains 
thirty miles east of Tacoma. The first new 
construction undertaken by the company was 
the building of a branch from tidewater at Ta- 
coma up the Puyallup Valley to this coal-field. 
The expenses were paid from the accumulated 
net earnings of the Eastern end of the road. 
In 1877 provision was made for direct connec- 
tion with St. Paul by the construction of a 
short link of road in North Minnesota from 
Sauk Rapids to Brainerd. By 1878 the general 
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business condition of the country had so far 
improved that it was determined to make an 
effort to raise money for continuing the con- 
struction of the main line of the Northern Pa- 
cific westward from Bismarck. This was done 
by issuing bonds secured by a mortgage on the 
Missouri division from the Missouri River to 
Glendive on the Yellowstone. The Missouri 
loan was quickly taken in 1879, and the work of 
construction westward from Bismarck pro- 
gressed rapidly. The hostility of the Sioux 
Indians was active, however, and surveying 
and grading were carried on under the protec- 
tion of troops. Mr. Wright resigned the presi- 
dency that year on account of ill health, and 
he was succeeded by Frederick Billings. The 
directors despaired of raising the money neces- 
sary to complete the road by the sale of bonds. 
The country in general regarded the enter- 
prise as premature, and most financiers looked 
upon it with distrust. The Jay Cooke bonds 
had been sold all over the country, in small 
amounts, to about 11,000 persons, who were led 
to invest their money in the enterprise largely 
from sentimental and patriotic motives. The 
preferred stock of the company was worth 
twenty-five cents to thirty cents on the dollar 
in Wall Street, and both money and confidence 
were scarce. In view of this state of affairs, 
the manager of the company, not knowing 
what else to do, determined to again appeal-to 
Congress for help. He went to Washington in 
the spring of 1884 and engaged Benjamin F. 
Wade of Ohio, who had just completed a long 
term of service in the Senate, to serve the com- 
pany as counselor. Mr. Wade drew up a me- 
morial to Congress which ended with the old 
request for a guaranty of the interest on the 
Northern Pacific bonds, the Government to re- 
imburse itself by selling the company’s land to 
actual settlers at $2.50 per acre. Arguments, 
statistics, bills, statements, letters, newspapers 
and other documents were brought to bear upon 
Congress, but with no result. Public opinion 
was stubbornly hostile to Government aid in 
the surveys of railroads in the West, and Con- 
gressmen dared not face the current of this 
strong sentiment. The bill was smothered at 
its birth; it did not even reach discussion in 
either house. A further effort was made in 
Congress to extend the time for the completion 
of the road; there was little opposition to this, 
but the bill failed to get the two-thirds vote 
necessary to take it up in the last hours of the 
session. Although an effort for its passage was 
renewed at the ensuing session, the bill failed. 
The period presented by the charter for the 
completion of the road expired in 1880, at a 
time when the company was energetically 
building it from both ends. The directors then 
wisely determined to rest on the rights of the 
company in its charter and not to ask for any 
further legislation. Attorney Devens gave an 
opinion that the grant of lands and charter 
would remain in full force and effect until Con- 
gress took steps to declare a forfeiture. 

Under Mr. Billings, preliminary work had 
been begun on the Pacific Coast with money 
raised by selling what are known as Pend 
d’Oreille bonds. This loan amounted to $4,- 
500,000. Instead of beginning the construction 
at Portland, the chief city of the Northwest, a 
serious mistake was made by commencing it at 
the junction of the Snake and Columbia rivers, 
where the town of Pasco now stands. From 
this point to Portland a route of travel had 
been opened by steamboats and by short port- 
age railroads around two rapids in the river. 
The company determined to use this disjointed 
route for its Portland connection and to employ 
its resources in building its main line from 
Wallula to Spokane Falls and farther east to 
Lake Pend d’Oreille in Northern Idaho. 





President Billings enlisted the friendship of | 


Winslow, Lanier & Company, of New York, for 
the Northern Pacific. This firm associated 
with itself, in the sale of the new bonds, the 
house of Drexel, Morgan & Company, of Phil- 
adelphia and New York. The firm of A. Bel- 
mont & Company joined the movement later, 
and for many years afterward these three 
strong houses were the chief financial backers 
of the Northern Pacific Company. A new gen- 
eral mortgage was prepared and $40,000,000 of 
bonds were issued and sold on it. The bankers’ 
syndicate took $10,000,000 of these bonds at 
ninety cents, and were given an option to take 
$10,000,000 more during the year 1881 at ninety- 
two and one-half cents, but it took a third of 
$10,000,000 at ninety-two and one-half, and one- 
fourth of 10,000,000 at eighty-three cents. 
These privileges they exercised. The company 
gave the syndicate five per cent upon the 
amount of bonds taken on preferred stock. 
This financial scheme was thought to be a 
great success at the time. President Billings 
was congratulated by President Hayes and by 
Generals Sherman, Hancock, and other promi- 
nent men. The work of construction was now 
pushed with great vigor. 
HENRY VILLARD AND HIS BLIND POOL. 

In the meanwhile a very able railway pro- 
moter and organizer had appeared on the 
Pacific Coast. This was Henry Villard, a Ger- 
man by birth, who first became known in this 
country as a war correspondent of the New 
York papers during our Civil War. Afterward 
he was intrusted by German bondholders with 
the financial management of the Kansas Pa- 
cific Railroad. After succeeding in this work 
he was sent out to Oregon by the same financial 
interests to take charge of the Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia Company, then in bankruptcy. Mr. 
Villard saw that a capital error had been made 
by the Northern Pacific management in be- 
ginning the construction of their road at a 
point 250 miles west of Portland, and he deter- 
mined to take advantage of it. He organized 
the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company, 
obtained control of all the 
steamer and portage railroad in- 
terests which the Northern Pa- 
cific had dropped, and com- 
menced the building of a road 
up the southern bank of the 
Columbia River from Portland 
to Wallula, then the initial point 
of the Northern Pacific. He 
saw that the only open gateway 
through the great barrier of the 
Cascade Mountains was that of 
the gorge of the Columbia River, 
and of this he took possession; 
so that any railroad coming from 
the East and wishing to reach 
the tidewater of the Pacific 
would have to deal with him or 
else build a very expensive line 
over the Cascade Mountains. Af- 
ter completing his railroad on 
the Columbia River, he came to 
New York and made one of 
the boldest and most successful 
strokes known in the history of 
Wall Street. He formed what 
was known as a “blind pool,” by 
inviting about fifty capitalists to 
subscribe towards a fund of $8,- 
000,000 in order to enable him to 
lay the foundation of a certain 
enterprise, the exact nature of 
which he would disclose there- 
after. The mystery of this an- 
nouncement appeared to be an 
irresistible attraction, and the 
result was that one-third of the 








total number of capitalists asked to join the 
| pool signed the full subscription list before 
it could reach tbe other two-thirds. Thena 
great rush of applications for the right to sub- 
scribe ensued. Within twenty-four hours after 
the issue of the circular, more than twice the 
amount offered was appliedfor. Men thronged 
Mr. Villard’s office and pleaded for a participa- 
tion in the scheme that had been allotted to 
the others, and they became angry because he 
would not take their money, without security, 
for investment in a project the nature of which 
had been carefully concealed. The $8,000,000 
were promptly paid in, and with this money 
Mr. Villard proceeded to buy the stock of the 
Northern Pacific, then at a very low price. 
Soon after he asked for $12,000,000 more; so 
that in all more thai $20,000,000 in money was 
actually put into his hands. He organized the 
Oregon & ‘Transcontinental Company for the 
purpose of uniting and controlling the North- 
ern Pacific and the Oregon Railway & Naviga- 
tion Companies. The success of this remark- 
able project placed Mr. Villard in control of 
the Northern Pacific. Mr. Billings resigned 
the presidency, and fora brief interval the office 
was held by Ashbel H. Barney. Then Mr. 
Villard was elected to that office. This was in 
1882. Villard’s administration was marked by 
| an epoch of rapid construction and general ex- 
| pansion. He leased the Oregon & California 
Railroad, organized a terminal company at 
Portland, and infused great vigor and activity 
into the work of building the main line. Late 
in the summer of 1883, the long lines of the 
Northern Pacific advancing from the East and 
West up the two slopes met at the summit ridge 
of the Rocky Mountains. The completion of the 
road was celebrated by an excursion that was 
without parallel for its magnitude and mag- 
nificence in the history of railroad building. 
Mr. Villard invited a large number of promi- 
nent statesmen, journalists and financiers from 
Europe to take part in this event. He also in- 
vited many prominent senators and members 
of Congress, the governors of all the States 
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traversed by his road, and a considerable num- 
ber of leading American journalists, artists, 
and railroad men. This great party of excur- 
sionists was hauled in four trains made up of 
sleepers, private cars and dining-cars. Three of 
these trains started from Minneapolis and one 
from Portland. The last spike was driven at 
Gold Creek, in Montana, in September, .883, 
amid much oratory and cannon firing. The 
expenses of the visitors were paid by the com- 
pany from the time they left their homes until 
their return. The excursion trains ran to Port- 
land and Puget Sound, and the visitors were 
entertained handsomely by the people of Port- 
land, Seattle, Tacoma, and other towns where 
stops were made. 
ATTACKED BY THE BEARS. 

While Mr. Villard was conducting his army 
of friends across the plains to the Pacific Coast, 
the bears of Wall Street began a determined 
attack upon the securities of the Northern Pa- 
cific. Notified of this movement by wire, the 


BRAYTON IVES. 
Tenth president of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 


president of the company hastened to New 
York by special trains and threw himself into 
the battle, making tremendous efforts to sus- 
tain his stocks and to prevent their further 
depreciation. For this purpose he sacrificed 
his private fortune; but without avail, for the 
decline continued and he was finally forced to 
withdraw from the contest. Then it was that 
an era of contraction and stringency set in, 
which had its effect on railroad securities. 
Against this general stringency the friends of 
the Northern Pacific were powerless. Broken 
in health and spirits, Mr. Villard retired from 
the Northern Pacific presidency and went to 
Europe for rest. The preferred stock of the 
company, which had reached par during the 
spring of 1883, declined to forty; and even the 
bonds, which were amply secured, were looked 
upon with distrust. 

With Mr. Villard’s retirement, his splendid 





plan for making all transporta- 
| tion lines on the Pacific Coast 
| and in the Northwest tributary 
to the transcontinental line of 
the Northern Pacific speedily 
fell to pieces. He had already 
shut off the Union Pacific from 
enteving Oregon by building a 
line of his Oregon Railway and 
Navigation Company eastward 
over the Blue Mountains to the 
Snake River, where it inter- 
cepted the construction of the 
Oregon Short Line of the Union 
Pacific Road. He had kept the 
Southern Pacific out of Oregon 
by extending his Oregon & Cal- 
ifornia line to the California 
boundary. He had captured, as 
we have seen, the Northern Pa- 
cific. All lines in Washington 
and Oregon were thus virtually 


his financial com- 
pany, known as the 
Oregon & Transcon- 
tinental. An early 
result of the disaster 
to this project was 
that the Union Pa- 
cific obtained pos- 
session of the lines 
of the Oregon Rail- 
way and Navigation 
Company, and the 
Southern Pacific laid 
its hands on the Ore- 
gon and California 
Road; so that there 
were three conti- 
nental lines dividing 
the business of Port- 
land, which Mr. Vil- 
lard thought he had 
firmly secured for 
the Northern Pa- 
citic. 

Mr: Villard was the most successful money- 
raiser in the long list of Northern Pacific pres- 
idents. His personality inspired confidence, 
his information was remarkably extensive and 
accurate, his foresight was clear, and he grasped 
the possibilities of development in a new coun- 
try. No financial enterprise appalled him by 
its magnitude. He delighted in large under- 
takings. When he took the lead of Northern 
Pacific affairs the road ended in the east at 
Glendive, Montana, and in the west it had just 
reached Spokane. His was the difficult task of 
carrying it up the long valley of the Yellow- 
stone, across two ranges of the rockies and 
through the wild and rugged country of West- 
ern Montanaand Northern Idaho. He realized 
the old dream of a northern transcontinental 
line. His general scheme of tying to this long 





Oregon and Washington and a system of 





under the control of | 


trunk-line a system of rail and water feeders in | 
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First president of the reorganized corporation known as the “Northern 


Pacific Railway Company.” 


branches in the wheat country of Minnesota 
and North Dakota, wassound and masterly. It 
partially failed by reason of the Wall Street 
crisis of 1883. He showed remarkable recuper- 
ative powers after his first defeat, however, and 
returned to the company with millions of fresh 
capital enlisted in Germany. Such departures 
as have been made from his original plans have 
not been fortunate. To secure the full meas- 
ure of prosperity which fairly belonged to it, 
the Northern Pacific should have firmly held 
all the transportation systems of Washington 
and Oregon and should have occupied more 
fully the great wheat plains of the nearer 
Northwest. 

Historically, two men deserve the credit of 
being ranked as the creators of the northern 
rail line to the Pacific—Jay Cooke and Henry 
Villard. Others schemed and dreamed, but 
they provided the cash to build the road. 

BUILDING THE CASCADE BRANCH. 

Mr. Villard was succeeded in the presidency 
by Robert Harris of New York, a railroad man 
of long experience on the Burlington System 
in the West and on the Erie Road in the East. 
Mr. Harris’ administration, which lasted about 
three years, was chiefly remarkable for the con- 
struction of the Cascade Branch of the North- 
ern Pacific, which reduced, by over 100 miles, 
the distance to points on Puget Sound. A 
practicable pass was found in the mountain 
range, and, by the aid of a tunnel over a mile 
in length, the road was carried the 
mountain on grades not exceeding a maximum 
of two per cent. The construction of this line 
was rendered imperative by the fact that the 
Northern Pacific, when the Oregon Railway & 
Navigation Company passed into the hands of 
the Union Pacific, found itself bottled up at 
Wallula with no access to the sea save over the 
road of a rival company. The Union Pacific 
demanded high prices for hauling Northern 
Pacific freight and passengers from Wallula to 
Portland. By building the Cascade Branch 
the company earned its land grant on this line 
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and found itself in excellent condition to 
compete with all rivals for the Pacific Coast 
business. 

In 1886 Henry Villard returned to America 
backed by fresh German capital and again be- 
gan to take an active interest in Northern Pa- 
cific affairs. He was elected chairman of the 
board of directors, and his old friend and asso- 
ciate, Thomas F. Oakes, who had served with 
him in railroad work in Kansas and Oregon, 
and who was then general manager of the 
Northern Pacific, was promoted to the presi- 
dency. 

AN ERA OF EXPANSION. 

A second mortgage was now placed upon the 
road, and an extensive building 
branch feeder-lines was undertaken. Mr. Oakes’ 
familiarity with the topography and resources 
of the country traversed by the Northern Pa- 
cific enabled him to influence the board in 
favor of building numerous branches, which 
had to depend largely upon future development 
for their earnings. At that time the great 
railway systems of the West were all engaged 
in branch construction. The Northern Pacific 
went too far in this direction, but it can hardly 
be condemned for following the general fashion 
of the times. The new branches in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Manitoba, Montana, Idaho and 
Washington nearly doubled the original mile- 
age of the Northern Pacific, increasing it from 
about 2,000 miles to over 4,000 miles. All this 
construction added very heavily to the fixed 
charges of the road. The branches were finan- 
ciered by organizing independent companies 
and issuing bonds which were guaranteed by 
the Northern Pacitic. There was a universal 
era of expansion and speculation at that time 
in all parts of the West. Immigration was 
rapidly pouring in, scores of new towns were 
built, new mines were opened, factories con- 
structed, and the fever of business activity 
prevailed everywhere. The earnings of the 
Northern Pacific advanced with great rapidity 
and culminated in 1891 at $25,000,000 gross. 
The bonded debt of the company increased 
enormously at the same time, and now reached 
the grand total of %156,000,000. The fixed 
charges amounted to nearly $10,000,000. For 
several years the net earnings equaled this 
heavy sum, but there was already a cloud in 
the financial sky. Immigration to the North- 
west began to fall off. The land sales of the 
company, which had for several years been ex- 
ceedingly large, decreased steadily. Poor crops 
seriously diminished the earnings of the road, 
and the financiers of the company saw that 
there was no way to escape impending bank- 
ruptcy. This was hastened by the general 
financial crisis of 1893, which produced great 
stringency in the money market and forced 
a large number of railroads into insolvency. 

APPLICATION FOR A RECEIVER. 

When it became evident that the Northern 
Pacitic could no longer earn its fixed charges, 
steps were taken to secure from the Federal 
Court at Milwaukee, presided over by Judge 
Jenkins, the appointments of receivers who 
would be friendly to the interests of the cor- 
poration. Bankruptcy proceedings were hurried 
through and a receivership was constituted 
consisting of Thomas F. Oakes, president of 
the Northern Pacific; Henry C. Payne, a Mil- 
waukee financier, and Henry C. Rouse, a prac- 
tical railroad man living in Cleveland. The 
receivers took charge of the property and oper- 
ated the road about three years. They un- 
loaded all the dead weight of unprofitable 
branch lines, throwing these lines into the 
hands of their bondholders. The actual man- 
agement of the road was placed in the hands 
of J. W. Kendrick, its former chief engineer. 
Many legal complications grew out of the re- 


scheme of 


ceivership, the most notable of which was an 
effort made by Judge Hanford of Tacoma to 
seize upon the Western lines of the company 


| 


and to create for them an independent receiver- | 


ship. He appointed a receiver to act within 
his jurisdiction. This gentleman was wise 
enough, however, not to break the Northern 
Pacitic into two sections, and he consented to 
have the treasurer and auditor in St. Paul act 
for the entire line. The receivership was 
finally terminated in the summer of 1896 by a 
successful plan of reorganization formed by 
Edward D. Adams of New York, which was 
carried into effect by the banking house of J. 
P. Morgan & Company. Under this plan a 
foreclosure suit was had and the entire prop- 
erty of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
was sold to a new corporation called the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company. The old bonds 
were called in and exchanged for new bonds 
bearing lower rates of interest, and the old 
stock was also taken up and new stock issued. 
The general financial result of the reorganiza- 
tion was to reduce the fixed charges of the 
company from about $9,000,000 per annum to 
about $6,000,000. This brought the annual in- 
terest charges down to a figure not greater 
than the lowest amount of net earnings made 
by the road in the year of the greatest business 
depression. The company now appeared to be 
upon a safe and sound financial basis, and there 
was good reason to think that with better busi- 
ness conditions, and the further development 
of its tributary country, it would be ableina 
few years to earn dividends on its preferred 
stock. 


THE WISCONSIN CENTRAL LEASE. 


During the Villard regime, an ambition to 
make Chicago the Eastern terminus of the 
Northern Pacific led its management to make 
a long lease of the Wisconsin Central lines ex- 
tending from St. Paul to Chicago, and to 


enter into a scheme for terminal facilities in 


| the latter city and for short lines extend- 


| through 


ing to the suburbs. A company called the 
Chicago and Northern Pacific was formed to 
build and to acquire such lines and to construct 
the terminal improvements. Northern Pacific 
trains now started from Chicago. 
While some prestige was gained in railway 
circles by this movement, the scheme proved 
to be financially unwise. There are six railway 
lines between Chicago and St. Paul, and the 
acquirement of the longest of these by the 
Northern Pacific had a natural tendency to 
arouse unfriendly feelings in the management 
of the other five, and it caused them to divert 
a great deal of their Pacific Coast freight and 
passenger traffic from the Northern Pacific to 
its rival, the Great Northern; thus the Wis- 
consin Central lease proved a financial burden 
instead of an advantage, and the receivers 
made haste to abandon it. 

There was much hostility towards the re- 


ceivership among a number of theold Northern 





Pacific financiers in the East, and it was vigor- 
ously attacked by Brayton Ives, the new pres- 
ident of the Northern Pacific Company, who 
began suits against Mr. Villard and Mr. Oakes, 
on account of their former action in building 
and financiering certain branch lines. These 
suits were allowed to drag along and were 
finally dismissed as being without cause. The 
earnings of the Northern Pacific continued to 
decline and finally went down to about one-half 
the highest tigure attained under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Oakes, reaching the low-water 
mark of $12,000,000 per year gross. Moved by 
the general discontent among the stockholders 
and bondholders of the road, and by the bad 
financial situation,—which was by no means 
peculiar to the Northern Pacific, but one from 
which all Western lines were suffering,—two 
of the receivers, Mr. Oakes and Mr. Rouse, 





CHARLES 8. MELLEN. 
Present president of the Northern Pacific Railway Company. 
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resigned and were succeeded by E. H. McHenry, 
chief engineer of the road, and by Frank Bige- 
low, president of a Milwaukee bank. Mr. Mc- 
Henry put his engineering talent to work in 
making improvements all along the line, re- 
ducing the grades and curves and putting in 
steel bridges in place of wooden structures, so 
that when released from control of the courts 
it was in better physical condition than ever 
before. 

The plan of reorganization advised and car- 
ried out by Messrs. Morgan and Adams was 
worked through expeditiously and with com- 
plete success. It was entirely fair toward all 
interests, and the stockholders and bondholders 
accepted it with general satisfaction. E. W. 
Winter, general manager of the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Road, was 
elected president of the reorganized company, 
and the Northern Pacific started out on what 
appeared to be a new career of prosperity. 
EFFORTS OF JAMES J. HILL TO OBTAIN CONTROL, 

James J. Hillof St. Paul, president of the 
Great Northern Railway Company, is a man of 
remarkable energy and ambition, and possesses 
a very thorough and practical knowledge of 
railway operations. 
idea of uniting his own road to the Northern 
Pacific under one general management, and of 
thus obtaining complete control of the railway 
situation in the Northwest. The united roads 
would have over 10,000 miles of track and would 
be the dominant transportation power in the 
entire country lying between Lake Superior 
and the Pacific Coast. For this plan Mr. Hill 
obtained the assistance of the Deutsche Bank 
of Berlin, the heaviest foreign holder of North- 
ern Pacific securities. He proposed that the 
Great Northera should guarantee $5,500,000 net 
earnings from the Northern Pacific for its bond- 
holders, and that he should be put in full pos- 
session of the great rival route which competed 
with the Great Northern at almost every im- 
portant freight and passenger point in the 
Northwest. This gigantic plan of consolida- 
tion was in a fair way of going forward to suc- 
cess, when it was vigorously attacked in New 
York City papers in articles that pointed out 
its illegality and quoted the statutes of several 
of the Northwestern States, which prohibited 
the consolidation of parallel and competing 
lines of railway. At the same time the at- 
torney-general of the State of Minnesota, H. 
W. Childs, applied for an injunction in Judge 
Kelly’s court. A ‘friendly’ suit had already 
been put through the United States Court at 
the instance of Mr. Hill, and a decision was 
obtained to the effect that a proposition for a 
consolidation was not unlawful. 

In the State court Mr. Childs was met by 


a great array of legal talent, headed by a United | 


States senator. He won a complete victory, 
however. 
ern Pacific and the Great Northern roads were 
parallel and competing lines in the meaning of 
the statute, and could not be brought un- 
der one management. This decision alarmed 
the German bondholders represented by the 
Deutsche Bank, and the whole project fell 
through for a time. But Mr. Hill is not the 
sort of man that accepts one defeat as final. 
His next move was to enlist the backing of 
large English and American capitalists to buy 
blocks of Northern Pacific stock, in order to 
secure so heavy an ownership in the road that 
it would entitle him to an influencein its man- 
agement. 

The stock was purchased by Mr. Hill and his 
friends, and he was again assured of the co- 
operation of the Deutsche Bank. President 


Winter resigned, as soon as he was apprised of 
the condition of affairs, not desiring to serve 
under Mr. Hill. 


The plan of creating a North- 


| ‘ ; P 
western railway dictatorship failed of success, 





In 1895 he conceived the | 





Judge Kelly decided that the North- | 








owing to the attitude of J. P. Morgan, who 
was not willing to pass over his own control of 
Northern Pacific affairs to Mr. Hill. Whena 
successor was appointed to Mr. Winter, a com- 
promise agreement was reached by which Mr. 
Morgan named Charles S. Mellen, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railway, for president of the Northern Pacific, 
and Mr. Hill was allowed to select the vice- 
president, naming Daniel S. Lamont, ex-Sec- 
retary of War, who had been his choice for the 
presidency of the road. As matters now stand, 
Mr. Hill and his friends have a strong influence 
in Northern Pacific affairs, owing to their 
heavy holdings of the securities of the com- 
pany; but it is announced that the manage- 
ment in the hands of Mr. Mellen will be 
entirely independent, and that the two systems 
will continue to be operated in a competing 
manner. 

The building of the Northern Pacific was co- 
incident with the development of our entire 
Northern belt of territory, extending from 
Lake Superior to the Pacific Ocean. When 
the road was started in 1870, there were probably 
not ten thousand people living in the country 
it was to traverse. Now there are half a mil- 
lion in Northern Minnesota, nearly 300,000 in 
North Dakota, 200,000 in Montana, 150,000 in 
Idaho, 400,000 in Washington and 400,000 in 
Oregon. All this enormous settlement of a 
recent wilderness can be credited to the build- 
ing of the Northern Pacific. The road has 
thus been a very great factor in national 
growth. The eleven thousand men and women 
who originally subscribed for its first bonds at 
the instance of Jay Cooke, have never received 
any dividend on their investment. They have 
waited a long time, but as holders of the new 
preferred stock they may expect to get a divi- 
dend next year. The road is now well managed, 
has plenty of business to do, and ought soon to 
make a profit over its fixed charges. 

E. V. SMALLEY. 





* 


NOT WITHOUT HONOR. 





A Pacific Coast paper of recent date contained 
the following story of Vincent Sutton, post- 
master at Oretown, Tillamook County, Oregon, 
who was wanted by the United States authori- 
ties for an embezzlement. It is a plain tale, 
truly, and one which smacks of the vulgar 
commonplace, but mark the difference. 

This Sutton is a man of simple mind. It 
seemed to him that no harm would be done if 
he eked out the pittance of his office as post- 
master by adding the sums paid in for purchase 
of money orders, a matter of some $355 when all 
was counted. He would make it good in his 
own time; and, in truth, he thought it no 
wrong. But the United States does not do 
business that way, and in due time there came 
an indictment, found by the Oregon grand jury. 

Sutton heard. He realized that he had done 
wrong. He was ready to meet his punishment. 
Nay, he was ready to meet it at the peril of his 
life. Nothing prevented, if he chose to leave 
the State. It was in the dead of winter and no 
one could find him in this bitter weather did 
he prefer to hide in the fastnesses of his own 
trackless mountains; but it came home to him 
—what he had not realized when he took the 
money—that he had done wrong, and that he 
alone must bear the burden. 

Now, this was not a matter of walking down- 
town to give himself up to the police or to the 
marshal. It was not even a matterof boarding 
a comfortable railroad coach to be hauled into 
Portland. Oretown is a lonely camp buried 
deep in the Oregon wilds, a round forty miles 
and more from a railroad station, with raging 








rivers to be crossed between and no road on 
which a horse might travel in that teeming 
winter season, when the whole countryside was 
soaked and sodden like a full sponge, deep with 
treacherous unfathomed seas of holding mud. 
Forty-three miles on foot, swimming the swirl- 
ing, wild, unbridled rivers; staggering along 
through clinging mud, unable to lie down and 
sleep in his drenched clothes lest he perish of 
the cold; deprived of fire and light, because the 
matches he carried were soaked; snatching a 
hungry bite by the way at the little food he 
had in his pockets, all sodden and smeared with 
mud—this was the task that Vincent Sutton 
set himself—because justice must be done and 
he must bear his part, though his life be for- 
feited in the doing. 

So it came that the simple-minded man of 
primitive mould sat down and wrotea letter to 
Marshal Grady, in Portland, that he would come 
himself to the nearest station on the railroad 
Sheridan—and there surrender to an officer of 
the law—no need to send a man to bring him in 
from his distant home. Let the officer come to 
Sheridan by a certain day, and he would be 
there. He kept his word, albeit more than 
once it nearly cost him his life. 

Sutton has a wife. He kissed her good-by 
and stuffed his pockets with the food which 
she, poor woman, had put up for him with lov- 
ing care, enough to last him two days, it might 
be, on the way to Sheridan. The Three Rivers, 
triple thunderer in sooth, was booming with 
sullen, hungry roar, turbid with swirling mud, 
carrying on its angry breast sweeping logs and 
jagged roots, torn from their sockets by the 
searching flood. Five times it had to be crossed 
by Sutton on his way, swimming or wading, or 
chancing his life on a treacherous log. Once 
he was nearly smothered in a bottomless pit of 
mud—as dangerous as the quiet, remorseless 
suck of a quicksand that never gives up its 
dead. It was bitter cold, and he must keep 
afoot or perish. But there was iron in this man’s 
blood. Hé had pledged his word, and he kept it. 

When this simple tale was told to Judge Bel- 
linger, sitting in Portland as the representa- 
tive of Federal law, he, being a man, was 
troubled in mind, for here was one who had set 
his life at the value of a pin fee that the law 
might have its way; and yet, justice must be 
done and punishment be meted as is set down 
in the books. Nevertheless, there are degrees, 
and Judge Bellinger resolved that this was a 
case where it would not strain the quality of 
justice were it softened with mercy. Therefore 
he imposed the lowest penalty, which is im- 
prisonment for six months and a fine equal to 
the sum which Sutton appropriated. 


eS — 


THE VALUE OF YELLOW-J ACKETS.—A fruit- 
grower has informed the Portland Oregonian 
that yellow-jackets are friends of the horticult- 
urist. They destroy aphides, bugs and insect 
pests of all kinds, and they are fostered and 
protected by the fruit-growers in Southern Ore- 
gon. When the fruit is ripe they collect toll to 
pay them for what they have done toward pro- 
tecting it; but they generally confine their dep- 
redations to fruit which has been bruised or 
cracked open, their teeth not being built right 
for conveniently piercing the tough skin of 
fruits. 





* 

Tue Lizarp Fisu.—A specimen of the lizard 
fish was caught in Nanaimo harbor, on Van. 
couver Island, lately, on what is known as the 
mud banks. This is the second fish of this 
kind received by Mr. George Marsh, fishmonger, 
proving conclusively that the lizard fish does 
inhabit the waters of Puget Sound. These fish, 
at certain seasons of the year, burrow into the 
mud and remain in that state until spring. 
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**Commerdations fer the night, stranger? 
W-a-l, yes; I reckon we can fix a place fer yer. 
Hev a cheer, an’ set you down.”’ 

“Thank you! Don’t you find this rather a 
lonely place? No neighbors, no nothing, as | 
can see. How came you to settle here, so far 
removed from other habitation?”’ 


‘*W-a-l, perhaps it’s best not ter ask too many, 


questions ter once.”’ 

‘‘Beg your pardon; no offense was intended, I 
assure you. Simply idle curiosity.” 

‘Don’t say *nuther word, stranger, but come 
in and we’ll hev a snack fer supper. Polly, 
bring on the victu’ls; yer jes’ in time.’’ 

Polly at once obeyed. She was a typical West- 
ern girl, tall, lithe, graceful, and limpid eyed. 
She was clear-skinned and high-spirited, too, 
and, in this case, ignorant—through no fault of 
her own. John Barr’s eyes scanned her in- 
tently, and a flush came to her cheeks. For the 
first time in her life she was unpleasantly con- 
scious of her bare feet. It may have been this 
that made her stumble and spill some of the 
contents of an earthen bowl over the guest’s 
knees, as she placed it on the table. 

Iler eyes flashed, and a tear of anger twinkled 
on the lashes. She stopped, half-meaning to 
apologize; but an oath from her father caused 
her to set the bowl down heavily and to hurry 
from the cabin. A moment later Barr saw a 
flutter of pink calico from behind a pile of rocks. 
Old Kit Robinson saw it, too. 

“Don’t wonder at yer sayin’ ’tain’t right. 
She’s a sma’t gal an’ a good looker, too, an’ 
should hev been sent away frum here ter school 
ter be eddicated; but she won’t leave her no- 
coupt Dad. I orter be shot fer cussin’ her. But 
Lain’t what I use ter be; settin’ here an’ keepin’ 
guard makes me narvous.”’ 

Barr’s eyes asked the question his lips re- 
fused to speak. Supper eaten, the men went 
outside and sat with their chairs tilted back 
against the cabin. Something in the younger 
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Polly’seyes. It might make iteasier for her if 
he humored the old man. 

‘*T’ll swear,’”’ he said. And he did. 

‘*Do ye see yan old spruce at the turn of the 
trail, and the cliff jes’ above? W-a-l, thet’s the 


| spot I’m watchin’ and guardin’ till the owner 


man’s frank face had softened old Kit into a | 


reminiscent mood and made him strangely in- 
clined to gratify an idle curiosity. 

The soft evening winds sighed through the 
branches of the tall spruce pines, and the de- 


clining rays of the setting sun caused the | 


shadow of the rude home to stretch out longer 
across the greensward. From its shelter, where 
he sat, John Barr looked outon the grand ranges 
of the Rockies and wondered where in their 
vastness he would find the man he sought—the 
finding of whom had brought him out into this 
wild and almost forsaken mining-camp. 


‘Stranger, I’ve took a likin’ ter yer. Ye’ve 


a sumthin’ about yer thet reminds me of sum | 


one I know, an’ yer look like an’ honest chap. 
Say, do yer b’lieve in ghosts?”’ 

He put the question very suddenly, and a look 
of disappointment crossed his face when Barr 
told him that he did not believe in spooks. 

‘*W-a-l, I’ve seen ’em!” 

A thought connecting the pink calico with 
something in the past came to Barr’s mind. 

“Can’t you tell me about it,’’ he asked. 

‘I'd like ter, if ye’ll swar on yer derringer 
never to blab. Will ye swar?”’ 


The solitary guest started to smile, but the 
smile faded at the thought of unshed tears in 


cums ter claim it. I’m quick ter burn powder, 
an’ a pretty sure shot. I know a man when I 
sees him, and I ain’t easy fooled. W-a-l, ter be- 
gin with I had a pardner once, an’ he was a 
man sure ’nough. He wus frum the State of 
New York. I never axed him as to how so fine 
a gent cum ter be diggin’ an’ shov’lin’ in the 
Rockies, though to myself I said thar wuz sum 
good reason. He had light hair, an’ we called 
him Sandy fer short, an’ he wus jes’ erbout as 
gritty as sand. We wuz as unlike as two fellers 
ye ever saw. He wuz quiet-like an’ steady, an’ 
I wus sorter wild an’ reckless an’ liked mount- 
ing dew mos’ too well. W-a-l, when we had a 
little dust scraped together we would divy, an’ 
I tuk my share way down ter the station on the 
other side of the cliffs an’ sent it off ter the 
bank in Helena; but I allers left sum hid whar 
the gal would find it. Old Sandy hed him a 
bank of his own, thet no one knew erbout 
*’ceptin’ hisself, an’ ev’ry time we divided he’d 
carry part of it to his hiding place an’ then 
give the rest ter me to send ter his boy, thet he 
said wus being eddicated in some college way 
up in Boston. He seemed ter think a heap of 
thet boy. Arter a while my old woman give 
out, an’ soon we laid her away on the hillside. 
It—wus—hard, stranger.”’ 

Old Kit’s voice failed him for a moment, but 
he quickly regained his composure, and con- 
tinued: 

‘‘But when old Sandy, my good old pard, give 
up, I didn’t keer fer nothin’. We buried him in 
style. All the boys frum round the diggin’s wus 
thar, an’ many an eye wus wet. We didn’t hev 
nary a preacher, but the gal she prayed at the 
grave. Fer the life of me I don’t know where 
she larnt it; reckon the old woman must hev 
told her. Next mornin’ the gal showed me er 
letter thet Sandy give her jes’ afore he died. It 
was ter his boy, an’ she wus ter give it ter him 
if he ever cum out this way; an’ she’s got it yet. 

‘“Thet same evenin’, after supper, feeling 
kinder glumish an’ like ther wus sumthin’ in my 
throat I couldn’t swoller, I tuk a stroll up the 
gulch. I went on out ter the top of the edge of 
the big rock, an’ got ter studying whar I’d find 
another pard like Sandy. All ter once I felta 
hand touch my shoulder, kinder light, once or 
twict. I jumped up, half-expectin’ it war 
Sandy, but it war only the gal. W-a-l, I wus all 
tuk back, at fust, an’ then I got mad. 

‘**What air yer doin’ up here?’ I axed, kinder 
rough. 

‘‘She hed tears in her eyes as she looked at me 
an’ said: 

***Pap, don’t git mad. I wus lonesum. I seed 
yer cumin’ up this way an’ I follered yer, cause 
I wanted ter tell yer that Sandy said ter give 


| his boy his pile when he cums.’ 





‘*W-a-l, says I, yer might er waited till Icum 
back ter the house.’ An’ then I sent her back. 
“Arter she wus gone, I sot to studyin’ whar in 
the world Sandy’s pile wus. I tried to think 
whar could he hey hid it; but it warn’t no use. 





All ter once I noticed it wus plum dark, an’ as 
these mountings ain’t a he'lthy place fer aman 
to roam in arter nightfall, especially if he ain’t 
got his shootin’ irons on, I cut a pretty swift 
gait fer the shack. 

‘Jes’ as I cum ’round the bend thar at the 
pine, I happened ter look up towards the clift, 
an’ thar sot Sandy! Yes, sah; it war him sure 
as you’re born. My feet felt heavy as lead an’ I 
couldn’t move frum the spot. I tried to holler, 
but it warn’t no go. Finally I gave a sudden 
jerk an’ made a step towards him, an’ asI did 
so he disappeared. Then I made tracks fer 
home: but I kept mum, ’cause I knowed the 
boys would say thet mounting dew wus lickin’ 
up my brains an’ I would be seein’ snakes an’ 
sich like afore long. 

“The next night, sumhow er ‘nother, I 
thought to go an’ see if he wus thar ag’in, an’, 
sure ’nough, thar he sot, lookin’ kinder sad an’ 
makin’ marks on the rocks with his fingers. I 
hed my hand on my gun, this time, so I got a 
little closter than afore; but, by hookey! he got 
away frum me again, nor did he cum back. 

“T could hardly wait fer the next night to 
cum ‘round. At the same time I wus on hand 
good an’ early, jes’ as it begun ter git dark, an’ 
the trees looked like long spooks a-stretchin’ 
out their arms. I looked towards the clift, an’ 
thar he sot—er markin’ an’ scratchin’ on the 
rock with his fingers, an’ still lookin’ sad. Now, 
this bein’ the third time, I got kinder bold an’ 
I went a little closter an’ says: 

‘Sandy, wha-what’s the ma-mat-matter 
with you? Didn’t the boys do the plantin’ right 
fer yer?’ 

‘Then, as luck would hev it, I thought of 
sumthin’ else, right quick, an’ I said: 

‘**Or isit the dust ye hev hid whar yer sittin’?’ 

‘*W-a-l, he looked up, then, an’ the happiest 
smile cum to his face, an’ all ter once he disap- 
peared agin’. An’ since then I hev sot here an’ 
guarded the place till the right one cums along 
ter claim it. 

‘‘Let’s see; what did ye say yer name wus?” 

‘*Pardon me; I thought I had told you. My 
name is John Willett Barr.”’ 

“Polly, o-h, Polly! Cum hyar, gal. What wus 
Sandy’s full name? I plum fergot.”’ 

‘‘What yer want ter know fer?’ she asked. 
“T ain’t er goin’ ter tell you now. Thet’s my 
own secret.”’ 

“Cum, cum, gal; tell me to once, er it won’t 
be he’lthy fer yer.”’ 

‘*Well, then,’’ she answered, stubbornly, ‘‘it’s 
John Willett Barr.” 

At her reply the younger man’s face grew 
deathly pale and he started up from his chair, 
but Kit thrust him back into his seat, saying: 

‘Bring me the letter, Polly.”’ 

‘‘What are yer goin’ to do with it, pa?’’ she 
inquired, cautiously. 

‘*T promised old Sandy on my oath ter keep it 
till the right one cums erlong to claim it, an’ I 
mean to keep my word. The right one is here, 
gal. Thar he sits; so trot thet letter out, an’ 
don’t parley long with me, if yer knows when 
yer well off.”’ 

Polly stared at the younger man in utter be- 
wilderment for a moment. Then, turning 
slowly, she stepped quietly into the cabin after 
the precious document, an unusual gleam of 
joy lighting up her face and a suppressed ex- 
citement shining in her eyes. Under her breath 
she said, ‘‘Sumhow er ’ruther I felt he wus the 
right one!”’ 

Too truly, John Barr realized in that painful 
moment that he whom he sought was now dead 
to him; that the father from whom he had been 
parted so many years was sleeping that long, 
dreamless sleep in the clay mound on the hill- 
side, which marked his last resting-place. As 
he turned to look at the face of old, honest Kit, 
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“Aw thar he sot—er markin' an’ scratchin’ on the rock with his fingers, an’ still lookin’ sad.” 


who had been his father’s friend during those 
long years of forced exile, a happy smile lit up 
the old miner’s rugged features as he pointed 
with his finger to the rock cliff near the old 
spruce vine and said, in an exultant, trembling 
voice: 

“Thar he be, stranger—jes’ as I hev seen 
him a-many a night—yore dad—my pard—pore 
old Sandy!”’ 

With an eager voice John Barr sprang for- 
ward, and the mountains echoed and re-echoed 
the plaintive cry of ‘‘Father! father!’ Buthis 
outstretched arms clasped only emptiness and 
the darkening shadows of the rapidly approach- 
ing night. 

* o * 

It isa year later that a man stands on the 
balcony of an elegant residence in a Western 
city. By his side sits a beautiful girl. 

“Tt is no use, John,’’ she is saying. ‘‘You are 
o much better in every way than I. You know 








I have had only one year at school, and I have 
tried so hard to make myself worthy of your— 
your interest; and,—and, John, I have never 
known sweeter moments than those passed in 
the desire to please you. Duty became an honor, 
and the privations imposed upon me in my old 
mountain home gave me strength to endure 
anything for your sake. But I am yet a long 
way from being like the ladies you are used to. 
No, John, please don’t ask of me something that 
will perhaps make you one day regret this happy, 
peaceful friendship.”’ 


‘Polly, do you know a greater advantage than 
that of being superior to adversity?—of finding 


life up to the last moment? What can any- 
thing else matter to me if you love me? To 
know this is the most glorified instant of my 
existence! I would be glad to sacrifice my life 
in order to win the right to give you my last 
sigh.”’ 








“John, you do me great honor. Will it be un- 
womanly to say that I am proud of loving you 
and of being loved by you? But what can you 
see to love in so simple and plain a mountain 
girl as I?” 

‘‘What can I see, my darling? I can see a 
group of rough men gathered about a clay 
mound, and in their midst an innocent, mother- 
less girl on her knees, praying for a departed 
soul. AndIam filled with your nobility and 
courage, honored by your affection, and glory 
in all that animates your pure and sensitive 
soul. I cannot believe that Heaven reserves 
nothing for sentiments so true and worthy of 
its favor. Let us enjoy with gratitude the good 
given us.”’ 

And then a strong arm encircled the waist of 
the timid girl, and, ere she was fully conscious 
of the great joy that was hers, a kiss greeted 
her parted lips and placed a seal upon her love 
forever. MOBILE. 





* 


SOUNDS OF THE FALL. 





There's a something sublime and imposing 
In the every-day walks of our life, 

Each season its quota disclosing, 
Each day with its happenings rife; 

But the world seems to flow at its full-tide, 
Bringing plenty and peace unto all, 

With the hounds’ hollow bay on the hillside, 
And the chanticleer’s crow in the fall. 


Then the harvest has finished its growing, 
And out of the green of the corn 
The big, yellow pumpkins are showing 
Each moon-patterned face to the morn. 
There’s a glimmer and gleam in the fountain, 
There's a smile on the lips of us all— 
When the hunting hounds bay on the mountain, 
And the chanticleer’s crow in the fall. 


The crickets are chirping and singing 
Where the golden-rod nods in the haze, 
The nests of the robins are swinging 
Bereft in the old seedy ways; 
Oh, life is indeed at its full-tide, 
The heart sends a gay echo-call 
With the hounds’ hollow bay on the hillside, 
And the chanticleer’s crow in the fall. 


FLORENCE JOSEPHINE BOYCE. 
Waitsfleld, Vt. 





ee 


BAD LANDS CHARLIE. 


“Bad Lands Charlie” they call me now, 
A chief I used to be; 

When beads and feathers adorned my brow, 
And my arm and will were free. 





A mighty host I could command 
Of haughty braves and true, 

Who wrought my will with the red man’s skill; 
And the hated whites I slew. 


Slew them—ha! by the thousand, then; 
Your blood was sweet to me; 

The red man loves to slake his thirst 
In your writhing agony. 


Dakotah, once my proud domain, 
My hunting-ground so free, 

Is now a prison, vile and close, 
Formy vanquish'd tribe and me. 


Ugh! how I hate your train, your steam 
How I loath your steel and brass! 
How I would love to lead my braves 
To your death in my mountain pass! 


Sharpen your arrows again, my boys! 
Be ready to strike as one; 

The red man once again shall rule 
In the land of the setting sun. 


St. Paul, Minn. C. H. HARRISON. 





* 
LOVE. 


Love was, love is, and love shall ever be, 

As long as life endures, or death; 

It masters us with each recurring breath, 
And holds us captive, we who else were free. 


| What art thou, O thou mystery of life? 
in the heart something to enjoy and to sweeten | 


A word, a look, suffices for thy birth; 
Yet thou endurest all the storms of earth, 
And bright thy flame burns through the darkest strife. 


From Eden borne in sad Eve's aching heart, 

Sole relic of her glad and happy hours, 

With light divine thou fill'st this earth of ours, 
And they who love, e’en death can never part. 

Rock Elm, Wis. NINETTE M,. LOWATER, 
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A Trio of Oregon,Towns. 
There are three towns on the line of the Ore- 


gon Railway & Navigation Company between 
Walla Walla, Wash., and Pendleton, Ore., 
that have gained considerable renown, two 


for their importance as wheat shippers and the 
other on account of its being the principal 
shipping-point for a wonderfully productive 
fruit region. They are Athena, Weston, and 
Milton, the two former being famed as great 
grain-shipping points, while the latter is an 
important fruit center. All are in the State of 
Oregon and the county of Umatilla. 
ATHENA 

has a population of about 1,000 inhabitants. 
It is situated on Wild Horse Creek, eighteen 
miles northeast of Pendleton, the county seat, 
and 248 miles east of Portland. Tributary 
to the town is what is known as the Wild 
Horse Creek Country, which is adjacent to 
the Umatilla Indian Reservation, a mile and a 
half from Athena. The territory of which 
Athena is the most important town cannot be 
excelled for the cultivation of wheat in the 
State of Oregon, and it is to be doubted whether 
the Wild Horse Creek region has a superior 
anywhere throughout the West in this respect, 
if the average crop of this season be used as a 
comparative basis. Theaverage yield of wheat 
for a radius of five miles around Athena was 
over forty bushels per acre, the estimate being 
conservatively computed. wheat went 
as high as sixty bushels to the acre, and the 
highest grade of grain at that. The scene at 
the Athena depot during the shipping season 
was one never to be forgotten. It 
seemed as if the farmers would never 
cease rolling into town upon their 
heavily - burdened which 
creaked and groaned under the 
weight of the treasured grain. The 
town, aS may be expected, has ex- 
perienced very active times indeed. 
Athena is an old town, having been 
settled in 1878. It is substantially 
built, and its affairs are conducted 
judiciously. It has a good bank, with 
so much money on hand that its 
officers are Napoleonically striving 
to find a safe outlet fora portion of 
the funds; a good public school, illus- 
trated in this library, a 
mill,etc. The mill is owned by the |« 
Athena Flouring- Mill Company. 
Joseph France is the superintendent. 
It was built in 1891 and has a capa- 
city of 100 barrels daily. Farm lands 
in cultivation near Athena bring 
about $20 per acre and are always in 
demand. 


Some 


wagons, 


issue; a 


WESTON 

is another great wheat outlet, and 
has a population of about 700. The 
average yield of wheat in this vicin- 
ity the past season was thirty-five to 
forty bushels to the acre. The busi- 
ness portion of the town is con- 
structed almost entirely of solid 
brick buildings, including a bank, a 





first-class hotel, and 
ing large stocks. A normal school, occupy- 
ing a structure of considerable magnitude, 
is located in the town limits. There is a 
very advantageous opening at Weston for a 
flouring-mill. Two mills have been erected 
there, but, unfortunately, both were burned. 
The foundation of the second mill is still in- 
tact, and a plant can be erected upon the old 
site for very nearly half the original cost. The 
citizens of Weston would encourage such a 
project to the extent of personal donations 
amounting to something between $1,500 and 
$2,000. Water-power can be utilized during six 
months of the year, and there is no doubt that 
the investment would be a profitable one for 
practical millers. Weston people are hopeful 
of the town’s future, and they have cause for 
such confidence. With so fertileacountry sur- 
rounding it, the place is bound to develop and 
prosper. Good farming land near town can be 
purchased for $25 to $30 per acre. 
MILTON. 

A town from which huge quantities of fruit 
are shipped is Milton, which is a prosperous 
little place of 1,000 population, resting in the 
midst of a valley of heavy-yielding orchards. 
Milton is almost at the head of the Walla Walla 
Valley, a stretch of territory which enjoys a 
national reputation as a fruit country. The 
fruit is all cultivated by irrigation, and it has 
no superior in flavor. Fruit lands with water 
rights sell at $40 to $50 per acre. During the 
fruit-shipping period about fifty girls and boys 


railroad tracks in packing the delicious peaches, 
plums, prunes, apricots, grapes, etc., for trans- 
portation to market. Milton has two flour- 
mills, the most extensive being owned by the 
Peacock Mill Company, of which A. M. Elam is 
president. This plant has a daily capacity of 
100 barrels and is operated by water-power. On 
the highlands, skirting the valley, fine wheat 
is raised, the last crop averaging over thirty- 
five bushels per acre. One of the best oppor- 
tunities for the cheap development of a mag- 
nificent water-power exists here. The waters 
of the Walla Walla River, tumbling out of a 
gorge above the town, could be used half a 


numerous stores carry- 





dozen times before it reaches the flats below. 
The town is willing to encourage, by giving 
free sites, any manufacturing enterprise that 
would control and utilize this water-power. The 
stream is susceptible of development at various 
places to the extent of several hundred horse- 
power at the river’s lowest stage. The town sup- 
ports a good strong financial institution, The 
Bank of Milton, and is in many respects a very 
desirable place of residence. 7.2 ss. 


Mixed Farming in the Winnipeg District. 

“After returning from a visit to Manitoba’s 
great wheat belt,’’ writes a correspondent of 
this magazine, ‘‘I took a short trip into the 
country around Winnipeg. The farmers here 
are engaged in mixed farming and doing well. 
There are many fine farms and large herds of 
cattle, some of the farmers having 300 head or 
more. Any farmer having less than twenty- 
five head of cattle is usually a beginner. As a 
rule, these farmers cultivate fifty to 200 acres of 
land each. Thisrich land, within six to thirty 
miles of Winnipeg, a city of 40,000 inhabitants 
and a great railway, commercial and educa- 
tional center, can be bought for one to fifteen 
dollars per acre. Owners of such property have 
cheap homes, a ready cash market for all prod- 
uce, and a certainty that their holdings are 
increasing in value constantly. In a conversa- 
tion with James Scott, a prominent real estate 
agent at Winnipeg, it was learned that these 
low prices are due to the fact that the lands in 


| question were allotted to the half-breed chil- 
are employed in the warehouses adjacent to the 


dren residing in Manitoba in 1870, in part settle- 
ment of the Reil Rebellion claims, and that, 
consequently, they have been barred from set- 
tlement by incoming immigrants. They were 
subsequently sold at a sacrifice by these half- 
breeds to dealers in farm lands, who could make 
better use of the soil than people who only cared 
to fish and hunt. Mr. Scott would, no doubt, 
be glad to answer any inquiries in regard to 
these lands—especially if such inquiries come 
from intending settlers.” 


The Swan River Country, Manitoba. 


The construction of the Dauphin Railway 
through that far-famed district to Lake Win- 
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THE FINE PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING AT ATHENA, OREGON. 
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nipegosis has accelerated 
settlement in a marked 
manner, and the rush of 
settlers to that locality has 
been unprecedented in the 
history of Manitoba. To 
provide for the continued 
demands for free home- 
steads, the Government is 
now constructing a col- 
onization road, which will 
be finished this fall, con- 
necting the Dauphin Dis- 
trict with the equally 
fertile, if not yet so well 
known, Swan River Coun- 
try. The latter district 
has long been known to 
contain a very large area 
of fertile lands, which are 
now for the first time be- 
ing surveyed. 

A new and very import- 
ant departure in respect 
to locating settlers will be 
adopted in this district, 
namely, that the odd and 
even sections will be 
thrown open for home- 
steads, thus enabling set- 
tlers to form a more compact settlement and 
have the benefit of close proximity to schools. 


surveyed. 


In view of the great interest taken in this dis- | 


trict, we shall probably publish in some future 
number of this magazine a complete descrip- 
tion of the Swan River Country for the benefit 
of our readers. Mr. T. A. Burrows, land com- 
missioner of the Lake Manitoba Railway & 
Canal Company, is now on an extended trip 
through the Swan River section, and parties 
wishing information regarding it can obtain it 
by writing him at Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
Investment in Western Farm Lands. 

A marked improvement in all lines of in- 
dustry is now noticeable throughout the North- 
west. This is especially true of the agricult- 
ural regions, where fair crops and high prices 
have united in advancing farmers well along 
the highway that leads to individual com- 
petence. A few days ago, while spending a 
few moments in the general offices of the 
Northwestern Land Companies, 814-815 Pioneer 
Press Building, St Paul, it was learned that 
this strong and always enterprising corpora- 
tion is having a larger volume of business than 
it has ever had before, which is saying a good 
deal. It owns large bodies of improved lands 
lying in the most productive portions of Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and the two Dakotas, all of 
which land is sold on the popular crop-payment 
plan. Only ten per cent of the total purchase 
price is required in cash. After payments are 
made by the purchaser delivering to the seller 
one-half of each year’s crop, the proceeds of 
which are used in paying up the principal and 
the six per cent interest charges. This con- 
tract runs for ten years, if not paid up sooner. 
Another plan—the installment plan—calls for 
fifteen per cent cash at time of purchase and 
the remainder in annual payments at six per 
cent interest. The crop-payment plan involves 
many advantageous features which cannot be 
mentioned in so brief an article. No possible 
risk is incurred, since the buyer is only required 
to turn over to the company one-half of his 
regular field crops, whether it be a good crop 
or a half-crop. These lands are in great de- 
mand now, local farmers themselves buying the 
most of it. 

Northwestern Land Companies is doing a 
great work in encouraging immigration to, 
and in developing the territory of, the capa- 
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SWAN RIVER, MANITOBA, FROM THE 


cious Northwest. It maintains an extensive 
organization for this purpose. From ten to 
twelve field men are kept at work constantly 
in the South and in Illinois, Iowa and other 
States, including the East, advertising the ad- 
vantages which await new settlers on the fertile 
lands in North Dakota and its sister common- 
wealths. 
Montana Live Stock in 1897. 

According to the tabulated returns of the 
State Board of Equalization, Montana sheep 
increased materially during the past year, both 
in value and numbers. The total number re- 
turned is 
$4,971,122. As compared with the returns for 
1896, this shows an increase in the number of 
sheep of 66,372, and in value of $632,174. 
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SQUARE PLAIN. 


The Swan River Valley, lying to the north of the Dauphin District, contains a large area of excellent agricultural land, both open 
and wooded. Survey parties are now at work, and the landin that district will be thrown open for homesteading as.soon as St is 


animals:.themselves, the above grand ,total of 
nearly twenty million dollars falls far short of 
being-the full amount of -Montana’s live-stock 
wealth. Vast areas of land, extensive im- 
provements,and other accompaniments of stock- 
raising, go to increase the importance of this 
great industry as a source of revenue from tax- 
ation. 


The Banner Year for North Dakota. 
The State commissioner of agriculture and 
labor for North Dakota has issued an official 
bulletin compiled from the reports made to 


him, and from estimates conservatively made, 


2,882,201, the value thereof being | 


These | 


figures are based on the valuations returned by | 


the different counties, which show considerable 
variation. Should the State Board undertake 
to equalize the value of sheep per head, the 
average for the whole State will be a trifle over 
$1.72 a head. 

State cattle returns are also interesting. Un- 
der the head of stock cattle, the twenty-four 
county assessors in Montana make returns 
which give an aggregate number of 562,593 
head, valued at $9,511,312. 
cattle county of the State, owning nearly one- 


showing that the value of the farm products of 
North Dakota for 1897 is $66,040,000 
capita, or $1,500 for the head of each family in 
the State. These are the figures: Forty mill- 
ion bushels of wheat, $35,000,000; 4,500,000 bush- 
els of flax, $4,500,000; 9,000,000 bushels of barley, 
$3,000,000; 38,000,000 bushels of oats, $7,500,000; 
3,000,000 bushels of potatoes, $1,500,0'% ; 2,000,000 
pounds of wool, $240,000; poultry and eggs, 
$1,800,000; milk and milk products, $2,500,000; 
live stock, $10,000,000. Ninety per cent of the 
population of the State belong strictly to the 


$280 per 


| agricultural class, and it will be seen among 


Custer is the banner | 


fourth of this class of property in Montana, | 


according to official records. The number of 
beef cattle listed for assessment throughout the 
State is 64,136 head, valued at $1,606,738. 

The stock returns include 28,066 milch cows, 
valued at $724,334. This feature of the live- 


stock exhibit completes a State cattle total of | 


654,795 head, valued at $11,118,050. 

The assessable wealth of the State in range 
horses consists of 135,288 head valued at $1,317,- 
957. Work-horses, to the number of 58,960 
head, are returned by the tax-paying commu- 
nity at a total valuation of $1,497,029. 

Montana cattle, horses and sheep thus form 
a source of public revenue on the following 


scale: 
a oie rae nde sg euaiitenae meine $9,511,312 
IG 2 oo Sed codes dhdcuwecesents.endectasess 1,606,738 
Ts), chit ecbuieiechese .dcnebsdsdedbs salde 724,334 
Range horses............- 'd slidccpiadeevolesasweben 1,317,957 
IED xis 0c dd ahbted 60adaeeussboaensnnee nn ae 
RBG Bcc ccs cc ccccccccccccccccsccccvescccscessecescccs 4,971,122 
WOR ccc cccccascdscocccccecedoerce. ccs cdcccocse $19,628,492 


While representing the taxable value of the 


whom this vast amount of wealth is distributed. 
The above figures do not include the finished 
products of the manufactories nor the revenues 
from the extensive coal-mining in the western 
part of the State. This is undoubtedly the 
most prosperous year that North Dakota has 
ever known. 


Great Stores of Fruit. 
This is the banner year for fruit crops in 


| Oregon and Washington west of the Cascade 





Mountains, says the Northwest Horticulturist, of 
Tacoma. Yields in pears, prunes and apples 
haye never been surpassed, and the acreage in 
bearing is much larger than ever before. The 
fresh prune and plum crop of Western Wash- 
ington will aggregate not less than 25,000,000 
pounds, while in Oregon it is fully twice that 
amount. Of the entire crop, perhaps about 
three-fifths is being evaporated. The cured 
prune crop in these States will aggregate 10,- 
000,000 pounds. The acreage in apples and 
pears combined is considerably larger than that 
of the plums and prunes. 

Although in sections east of the Cascade 
Mountains the peach crop was short and in 
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some localities-the prune crop rather light, the 
entire Pacific Northwest, including Oregon, 
Idaho, Washington and British Columbia, has 
produced excellent crops, which, at a conserva- 
tive estimate, are valued at not less than $12,- 
000,000. 

In the State of Washington thecropis worth 
at least $3,500,000, and the export has been of 
sufficient amount to bring considerable money 
into circulation among the fruit-growers. 


An Oregon Gold-Field. 

Eighteen months ago a certain farmer who 
trades in Pendleton lost his land by foreclosure 
of the mortgage upon it and found himself with 
some horses, wagons and farm machinery which 
he hardly knew what to do with. Finally the 
idea occurred to him to rent some reservation 
land and make one more attempt at raising 
wheat. He did so, and at once set to work to 
put about 2,000 acres in wheat the next fall. 
He secured assistance from a friend—who had 
more confidence in the farmer than the farmer 
had in himself. The land was thoroughly 
worked and the wheat well putin. The favor- 
able season came, and with it came a great crop 
and a great price. As a result the farmer finds 
himself, after paying all exnenses, with wheat 
on hand worth at least $35,000. Within an- 
other sixty days he expects to have the wheat 
sold and the sum named to his credit in bank, 
and if he should get seventy-five cents a bushel 


for it he will have $44,000 as the profit of a year | 


and a half of hard work. But this is an ex- 
ceptional year. Clondyke farming in Eastern 
Oregon dates from 1897. There are over one 
hundred farmers in Umatilla County that have 


cleared this season from $7,000 to $35,000 raising 


wheat. Ie ndleton East Ore gonian. 





A Growing Demand for Farm Lands. 

It is an undoubted fact that in the eastern 
part of this State the demand for farm lands is 
looking decidedly up. 
Klondyke region—beats all Alaska, in fact. 
This State has raised about %30,000,000 worth 
of wheat in the last three or four months, to 
say nothing of its cattle, sheep, horses, and 
other farm products. There are millions of 
acres of lands available for the farmer who 
wants to share in the prosperity that is prom- 


ised to the industrious tiller of the soil. The | 
: demand for lands of the Northern Pacific Rail- 


way Company is greater than it has been for 
years past. Let us hope that some of the idle 
lands west of the Missouri will be taken speed- 
ily. We want to see some of the people who 
have been holding them as speculators, given a 
chance to unload and get the lands into the 


hands of producers.— Mandan (N. D.) Pioneer. 
A Good Railway Town. 
Superior is a great railroad center. There | 


are six large systems entering here, with a 
mileage of nearly 20,000 miles, which last year 
handled in Superior alone nearly five and one- 
quarter billion poundsof freight. But the rail- 
roads are not content witheven so large a busi- 
ness as this, and all through the dull period of 
the past four years they have been enlarging 
their yards, building docks, and improving 
their handling facilities inevery way. A mill- 
ion dollars would hardly be too large a figure to 
place upon the railroad improvements made 
here since 1891, and the good work is still going 
on. Railroads are the making of any town. 
Without railroads no town can ever amount to 
much, while, vice versa, railroads have been 
the direct cause of the rapid growth of nearly 
every large city in the country. Such being 
the case, there need be no fear as to Superior’s 
future. As a railroad terminus it is already 


greater than many cities several times its size, 


North Dakota beats the | 


| 
| and the amount of freight handled will com- 


pare favorably with many large cities.—Su- 
perior ( Wis.) Inland Ocean. 


Fast Fruit Trains from the Coast. 


| Sometime in August the Northern Pacific 
| Company inaugurated a fast fruit-train service 
| from Spokane to the markets of the East. It 
was at first intended to send such trains out 
only twice a week, but the business soon grew 
to such an extent that more frequent trains 
were required, and finally a daily service was 
needed to accommodate the business. One 
train consisted of twenty-two cars, loaded with 
| peaches, plums and pears. The fruit has been 
| well packed, and has been favorably received at 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, and at all points shipped 
to. The growth of the business has been ex- 
ceedingly gratifying and has resulted in great 
benefit to the fruit-growers who have taken 
advantage of the fast trains. In every instance, 
it is said, the returns have been most gratifying 
to the shippers. 


Wealth Nearer Home than the Klondyke. 


During a recent visit to Winnipeg, a repre- 
sentative of Taz NORTHWEST MAGAZINE Saw a 
number of the managers of the several loan and 
investment companies doing business there, 
and was greatly surprised to learn that the de- 
mand for farm lands throughout the Province 
of Manitoba this year has outstripped all former 
records; that the purchases are being largely 
made by Americans from the Western and the 
| Northwestern States; and that the buyers are 
men of the right calibre for the prairie Prov- 
ince. Mr. Wm. Harvey, general agent of The 
London & Ontario Investment Company, Win- 
| nipeg, was one of those interviewed. He not 
only corroborates the fact of the demand, but 
adds: ‘If your estimable magazine would but 
impress upon your agricultural readers the fact 
that Manitoba offers unlimited opportunities 
for success to the honest and industrious hus- 
bandman; that our country is not the cold, bar- 





| ren waste that it has been pictured by some un- 





thinking people, but a magnificent heritage cf 
agricultural wealth reserved for the already 
over-populated States, the rush to it would be 
greater than that to the Klondyke; and, let me 
add, there would not be the same meager chance 
of success, but a sure and certain return, hand- 
some in its results, for the men who are pre- 
pared to come and try it. Figures never lie 
when truthfully stated. Tell them that 20,000 
farmers have raised in this prairie country this 
season no less than $40,000,000, the proceeds of 
their grain, their cattle, and their dairies. 
When shall we hear of the Klondyke or of any 
other country under the sun yielding in one 
year the same profits? Just fancy poor men in 
one season netting $2,000 cash and having their 
farm clear; and yet it is fact and not fiction. I 


| am glad to think that your magazine devotes 


its space and its energy to the interests not only 
of the Northwestern States, but also to the 
Canadian Northwest. We Canadians are your 
cousins and we desire to extend the right hand 
of fellowship to Brother Jonathan and welcome 
him and invite him to share the good land we 
live in. If any of your farmer friends across 
the line want information about farms (from $3 
to $15 an acre), let them write me at Winnipeg 
and they will find me.”’ 


Inland Empire Farms. 


The harvest of golden grain and ripened fruit 
is already bringing prosperous times to the 
great Inland Empire of the Northwest. In no 
section of the Union have so many blessings 
been showered upon the farmers as right here 
in Eastern Washington, Northern Idaho, and 
Eastern Oregon. Before another season shall 





have rolled around, says the Spokane ( Wash.) 
Chronicle, the land will be flowing with milk 
and honey, and it will be difficult to finda 
community containing so many happy, pros- 
perous and intelligent people. 

It has been conservatively estimated that 
the harvest of grain and fruit in the Inland 

‘mpire will put in circulation among its people 
between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000. These fig- 
ures are no exaggeration, but are the result of 
careful computation by men who are in a posi- 
tion to estimate closely. 

This sum of money, poured into the laps of 
the farmers of the Inland Empire, means the 
clearing off of the mortgages that have been 
such a burden during the past few years, and 
it seems that enough will be left over for every 
farmer to purchase needed machinery and to 
make repairs to his house, fences and out- 
buildings. 

It demonstrates, more than anything else 
can, the possibilities of farming in this coun- 
try. Here are the farmers of Eastern Wash- 
ington who have been struggling for years 
against low prices for crops and depreciation of 
farm values, and who are now made independ- 
ently wealthy by one season of good prices. It 
is a record that any country might be proud of. 


Montana Tobacco. 

The Helena Independent says that another 
evidence that Eastern Montana is possessed of 
a wonderful soil is furnished in the fact that 
on Judge Strevell’s land, south of Miles City, an 
old tobacco raiser, Raleif Holdt, made an ex- 
periment with three rows of Connecticut seed- 
ing. The experiment was a grand success. 
The plants have grown to a height of five feet 
eight inches, with wonderfully large leaves, one 
leaf measuring forty-four inches in length and 
proportionately wide. Mr. Holdt, who has 
raised tobacco in Wisconsin and other States, 
says that he has never seen better tobacco than 
this, and that Wisconsin tobacco is no com- 
parison to the Montana product. He is also 
impressed with the fact that this tobacco has 
that quality of sweetness which is so desired in 
a good tobacco. The tobacco raised will cure 
to about 250 pounds, and when ready for sale it 
will be sent to the Helena market. : 


“The Egypt of America.”’ 

The farmers of the Gallatin Valley have just 
harvested one of the greatest crops on record in 
“The Egypt of America.”’ A ride through that 
valley on the Northern Pacific ought to open 
the eyes of those who imagine that Montana is 
only a mining State.— Billings (Mont.) Times. 


THE GREAT NORTHWEST. 





Drink a bumper to the seaside 

And the forests of old Maine; 

Sing praises of the Southland’s pride— 
Snowy cotton, plumaged cane; 

But the cup that I will pour you— 
Drink it deep, at my behest. 

If a thrill of joy come o’er you, 
Filling you with mirth and jest, 

*Tis the way that things go brewing, 
Smile and laughter al ways strewing, 
Hand to hand and breast to breast, 
Through our free and bold Northwest. 


Amber from our tinted clay-banks, 

Yellow from our prairie grains, 

Mixed with red gleamed from our sunsets, 

Nectar from our air-crisp plains. 

If you think me rather verbose, 

Why, ’tis just our Western way 

To reach out the hand of welcome — 

King to king in kingly sway. 

That’s the way that things go brewing, 

Smiles and laughter always strewing, 

Hand to hand and breast to breast, 

Through our free and bold Northwest. 

WILLIAM Hewry NEALON. 

Winona, Minn. 
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In the Klickitat Valley, Wash. 
Those who are familiar with the agricultural 


A GOLDEN VISTA OF WASHINGTON WHEAT-FIELDS. 


districts lying on or near the line of the Ore- | 
gon Railway & Navigation Company, know that | 


just north of Grant’s Station, in Oregon, and 
about five miles distant, is situated the charm- 
ing Klickitat Valley, Wash., with its vast 
wheat-fields, producing annually 1,000,000 bush- 
els of the golden grain. You take a stage at 
Grant’s, and, after a steady climb from the level 
of the Columbia River, a beautiful scenic pano- 
rama is spread before you. Over a half-hundred 
miles away rises that snow-capped monarch, 
Mount Adams, looking down upon acre after acre 
of wheat land. 
but picturesque Columbia, and on the north the 


On the south winds the erratic | 


big Klickitat River and the Simcoe Mountains, | 


a spur of the Cascade Range, serve as bound- 
aries between Klickitat and Yakima counties. 
Klickitat County contains 3,000 square miles 
and has a population of 7,000. The soil is unusu- 
ally fertile. All grains, and such fruit as ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, prunes aud berries, and a 
variety of vegetables, are grown in profusion. 
Farming is not the only industry, however, for 
Klickitat is a good stock-raising section. In 
1896, 2,000 head of cattle, 10,000 sheep and 4,500 
head of hogs were shipped to market. Nearly 
2,000,000 pounds of wool was exported. 

Klickitat timber is much used by builders 
for finishing, and has entered into direct compe- 
tition with Pacific Coast mills in numerous in- 
stances. Upon twenty-five townships in this 
county stand 8,500,000,000 feet of timber, three- 
fourths of which is a much utilized high grade 
of yellow pine, the rest being fir. The county 
of Klickitat and the adjacent county of Sher- 
man—just across the Columbia River, in Ore- 
gon, are dependent upon the forests of the for- 
mer for their wood supply, and eight saw-mills, 
putting forth annually 4,500,000 feet of lumber, 
are operated to meet the demands for building 
material. 

Lying south of the Klickitat Valley grain- 
fields is the fruit belt proper, which owes its 
prosperous condition not a little to the fact that 
this particular stretch of territory is frequently 
visited by the warm chinook winds. This noted 
wind purges the atmosphere and cools the re- 
flected rays of the midsummer sun, thereby cre- 











ating a more favorable climatic condition for 
fruit culture. By the chinook, evaporation is 
aided in the spring-time and the air is dispelled 


tat, and about Columbus is one of the best lo- 
cations on the Coast for this industry, accord- 
ing to a prominent grower, because there is no 
late frost in the spring to damage the fruit, 
which ripens early and is up to California in 
flavor and size. In the Klickitat Valley, also, 
are about 10,000 acres of land on which sugar- 
beets can be raised successfully. 
GOLDENDALE. 
The county seat of Klickitat is Goldendale. 
Although without direct railway connections, 


Progressive Wheat Culture. 
The Mandan (N. D.) Pioneer says that in 


| every field of wheat, no matter how dry the 
of frost before it can harm the orchards. A 
fruit famine is a thing unknown in the Klicki- | 


season is, ‘‘there are always some heads well 
filled with grain of an excellent quality. If 
these heads were selected and the seed care- 
fully preserved and sown, the result would be 
a hardy plant adapted to the dry seasons in the 
region where it was grown. The drouth prob- 
lem would thus be solved, and the great bread 
cereal, instead of being one of the most un- 


| reliable, would become one of the surest crops 
grown.”’ 


| progressive farmers in the Northwest. 


it is an active little town, the most important | 


commercial center in the county, and naturally 


gion of which it is the heart. It has well- 
equipped mercantile establishments, a bank, a 
sash-and-door factory, two mills, and other 
places of business usually found in a town which 
is the chief center of a rich farming and a val- 
uable timber country. A public school employs 
five teachers, and a private academy is flourish- 
ing under the supervision of Professor Chas. 
Timblin. Goldendale’s residents have reason 
to believe that their little city will soon appear 
on the maps as a railroad town, considerable 
agitation now being carried on in this direction. 
J. G. Maddock, proprietor of the Bank of 
Goldendale, a private institution, recently is- 
sued an interesting folder, containing facts 
about the country tributary to Goldendale, 
which he would be glad to send to anyone upon 
application. Goldendale is proud of its perfect 
water system and unexcelled sanitary condition. 
It is a good haven for invalids. An enthusiastic 
citizen says: ‘*To the broken-down constitu- 
tion of the Easterner a new lease of life will be 
given if he will make a permanent residence in 
the chief town of Klickitat County.’’ Laying 
the hygienic qualities aside, we can conscien- 
tiously say that the county has a good climate, 
wild and improved lands at moderate prices, 
and many inducements to offer fruit-growers, 
regular farmers, stockmen, artisans of small 
means, and capitalists who have money to in- 
vest in large enterprises. Vv... @ 


This is right in line with the talk that has 
been going on for some time among the most 
It is 
merely a question of selecting the fittest grain 


| for cultivation in regions of variable rainfall. 
attracts the patronage of the agricultural re- | 





That success would attend such efforts no one 
can doubt. The process would be a bit labo- 
rious at the outset, but, persisted in, the out- 
come at the end of a season or two would bring 
ample reward to every farmer who thus solved 
for himself the problem of successful grain 
culture in dry seasons or in semi-arid districts. 
It is an experiment well worth trying. 


Manitoba’s Crop Output. 

According to the bulletin issued by the Man- 
itoba Department of Agriculture and Immi- 
gration, the total crop yield in that Province 
this year is as follows: Wheat, 21,284,274 bush- 
els; oats, 12,517,112 bushels; barley, 3,644,768 
bushels; flax, 309,795 bushels. There are also 
55,037 bushels of rye and 38,387 bushels of pease. 
The report gives the following acreage: Wheat 
1,290,882, oats 468,141, barley 153,266, flax 20,653, 
rye 2,975, pease 1,669. The average yield of 
bushels per acre for the Province was: Wheat 
16.49, oats 26.73, barley 23.8, flax 15, rye 18.5, 
pease 23. 


* 


A LAKE oF O11.—There is said to be a great 
lake of oil in Alaska and large areas of oil 
lands. Vast bodies of coal have also been re- 
ported. It is just as well to take these reports 





with a grain of salt, however, for one may ex- 
pect to hear many strange things from that 
distant country before its actual resources shall 
become definitely known. 
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Some Queer Casualties. 
A Missouri paper says that ‘‘Steve White 


was stabbed in the fracas.’’ That is as bad as 
the Klondyke pilgrim who, while falling off an 
icy cliff in the Chilkook Pass, ‘‘froze his very 
victuals with terror’’ before he landed in the 
slush below. And he lived to write the story, 
too; but we are not informed whether the man 
with the stabbed fracas survived or not. 
Lake Vinn. Journal. 


Rainy 


He Reckoned Wrong. 

He went into a barber-shop to get a bath. 
As he was about to go out the barber said: 

‘‘Let me comb that hair; it’s a-standin’ forty 
ways for Sunday.”’ 

There was quite a crowd in the shop at the 
time, and the barber saw that this was the 
time to make some capital at the expense of 
his competitors. So, stepping back and assum- 
ing a scared, tragical air, he said: 

“Great Jehosiphat! What son of a sheep- 
shearer cut that hair?” 

‘*‘My wife,” quietly replied the citizen, with 
a cold, stony glare in his eyes. 

A Lumber Yarn. 

There are various kinds of lumber that have 
the reputation of warping and twisting tosome 
extent. Some do this more than others. Cot- 
tonwood lumber is said to have a fondness for 
warping. An exchange tells a story about the 
first saw-mill erected at Ft. Scott that began 
sawing cottonwood. After the first day’s saw- 
ing the owner of the mill came down from 
town, where he had been celebrating the ‘‘open- 
ing’ with the boys. He looked over the crooked 
boards scattered about the yard for a moment, 
and then inquired, with the seriousness of an 
inebriate: 

‘*Boysh (hic), has that lumber you sawed been 
measured?”’ 

“Tt has not,” replied the foreman of the mill. 

“Well, when it gets still, take a (hic) cork- 
screw and measure it!’’—Miss. Valley Lumber- 


man. 


The Camping Season is Upon Us. 

The hunting and camping season is upon us. 
We clean out our smooth-bore, that scatters 
like a threshing crew at a dinner call, and we 
pet our dog and hasten forth to eat ants, have 
wood-ticks insert themselves into our epider- 
mis, and allow the gay mosquito bird to raise 
red welts on our wrists and neck. 

We have found the anticipatory delights of 
camping life assay at least forty per cent better 
than the realization thereof. We have found 
more grass, shade and comfort in our back yard 
than we have ever gained in the mountains. 
And yet, like the rest of the picnickers, we have 
got up before the break of day to drive miles 
and miles and pass hundreds of pretty spots, 
because we wanted to get far away. Why we 
should finally select a barren spot two days’ 
drive from town, when we could have found one 
much better within a mile of our abode, is one 
of the things which those who acquire the camp 
habit cannot explain. 

Camp life is a delusion and a snare—we being 
the ensnared. But we all fall a victim to it, 
and pack water from a creek a mile away, chop 
wood for a fire that is as eternal as those of the 


internal or infernal regions, sleep on the ground 


infested with every known insect, chase the 
horses for miles, eat bologna sausages by the 
yard and dirt by the camp-fire, blister our faces 
and hands, catch rheumatism and few fish, and 
then come home and lie about feeling like a 
new man.— Bozeman ( Mont.) Chronicle. 

A Run on an Office. 

There are some good fellows in the lumber 
and shingle trade in Seattle and Tacoma who, 
next toa good order, love a good joke. When 
business is quiet this coterie is busy playing 
jokes on one another, some of which are good 
enough to print. There’s Francis Sawbuck 


| Rotch, Hoo Hoo vicegerent shark for the State 





of Washington, and Geo. W. Stetson’s right 
bower. If there is anything Rotch likes best, 
it is a harmless joke. When he does not origi- 
nate one he is willing to sacrifice himself. 
Several months ago the Stetson & Post Mill 
Company’s handsome lady “‘typewrite,’’ as Ed- 
ward Honolulu Lewis calls it, resigned and Mr. 


Rotch experienced hard lines, having to fill the 


dual position of ‘thead squeeze” and ‘‘type- 
write.’’ This state of affairs reaching the ears 
of some of the lumber and shingle fraternity 
it was decided to advertise Mr. Rotch’s predic- 
ament, and the next day the following adver- 
tisement appeared in two of Seattle’s daily 
papers: 

‘“WANTED—A competent stenographer. Ap- 
ply to Francis Rotch, care Stetson & Post Mill 
Company.”’ 

When Mr. Rotch appeared on the scene the 
following morning, Abner Keene, the yard fore- 
man, and H. L. Bennett, the bookkeeper, had 
barricaded the office. Scattered through the 
yard were at least forty ladies and gentlemen, 
some chewing gum, others holding a seance on 
the piles of lumber, and others playing solitaire 
in the saw-mill. They were after jobs, and all 
wanted to interview Mr. Rotch. 

That gentlemen, it appears, had not read the 
morning paper, and wondered somewhat at the 
sudden increase in population. The first young 
lady to reach Mr. Rotch was a handsome blonde, 
who chewed gum. She bowed coyly as she plas- 
tered her wad of chewing-gum against the wall 
of Geo. Stetson’s private office and, in a sweet 
voice, told her tale. Thinking that Mr. Stet- 
son had engaged her, Rotch coldly showed her 
to a seat in the corner. The next one was a 
young man of forty-eight summers, who said 
he was an orphan in distress, but willing to 
work; he didn’t know anything about the saw- 
mill business, but he had been stenographer in 
a logging-camp and thought he could do the 
work properly. He was ushered into the dry- 
kiln by Mr. Keene. The next was a lady with 
four children. She called Rotch a ‘‘young man,”’ 
and scowled at Mr. Bennett. The children 
amused themselves around the office as only 
children can. She was told to wait for Mr. 
Stetson. 

Then came a colored lady, a Swedish gentle- 
man, a handsome brunette lady, and others. 
In a short time Mr. Rotch was compelled to flee 
from the scene. When Mr. Stetson arrived at 
the office his feelings may be imagined. In 
one corner the gentlemen were twisted into a 
knot unraveling the silver question; a Populist 
and a Republican were wrestling in the yard; 
the children were pouring sand down Keene's 
shirt-bosom, and the ladies were exchanging 
small talk about complexion powders. Mr. 
Stetson gave one glance and then fled up town, 
where he stayed all day. Rotch locked the 
doors, and Keene and Bennett went on a fish- 
ing-trip. ‘There were forty-two applications in 


one day, and all the week they kept coming. 
Two weeks afterward a ‘“‘typewrite” was en- 
gaged, but she had never heard of the adver- 





tisement, and Rotch’s friends dare not broach 
the subject when they meet him.—Seattl 
Wash.) Lumber Trade Journal. 


Officer Hogan’s Adventure. 


It happened on Seventh Street, in St. Paul. 
Officer Hogan was pacing his beat, when all at 
once his alert ears heard a sound as of shattered 
glass. Facing about, he returned in the direc- 
tion of the noise and paused directly opposite 
one of the city’s numerous fur stores. Peering 
cautiously hither and thither, it wasn’t long 
before his eyes saw that which made his heart 
grow big and bold—a vacant window-sash in 
the basement of the fur store. The glass was 
gone; only the frame remained; and it didn’t 
require long investigation to convince Mr. 
Hogan that a slippery thief or burglar could go 
through that -hole easily enough. 

“By me sowl, Oi have ’im!”’ he said to him- 
self. “And Oi’ll cotch ’im alone; only Oi’ll 
call a couple of the b’ys to kape watch while 
Oi go in.”’ 

So he ran down to Broadway and called Tim 
Burnes and Joe Michaels, two policemen who 
guarded that portion of St. Paul’s wholesale 
district. Then they all returned to the vacant 
window and held a consultation. 

**Now, b’ys,’’ said Hogan, in whose eyes were 
visions of promotion, ‘‘the bloody thafe is in- 
side. Ye stand here and watch the door and 
winder, and Oi’ll go through the hole and cotch 
’im. We've got ’im, shure.”’ 

Now, Officer Hogan is a pretty big man. His 
paunch swells out like a watermelon’s and his 
legs are fat and short. He didn’t measure the 
window-sash. He just got down on all fours 
poked his head through the sash and tried to 
squeeze through. He held a dark lantern in 
one hand and a billy in the other hand. His 
shoulders got through all right, but the rest of 
him stuck. Of course, he didn’t dare to call 
aloud; so he whispered: 

‘Say, b’ys, pull me out; Oi’m sthuck.” 

Burnes was on guard there, and he under- 
stood Hogan to ask for a push, and a push he 
gave. It forced Hogan in a foot or so farther, 
and it nearly squeezed the life out of him. It 
made him mad, too. 

“Pull me out, Oi said, ye dommed fool!” he 
cried. ‘‘What do yez mean by cramming me 
down a hole loike a billy-goat? Ye’re a foine 
man to have on thefoorce. Let me out, or Oi’ll 
have the loife of yez.’’: 

Tim smiled grimly and gave another push. 
He pushed hard, and Hogan’s body disappeared 
from sight. There was a sound of breaking 
glass, a dull thud—as of a ham striking a floor, 
and then came some yells that would have made 
Bailey’s calliope seasick. The cellar was full 
of old wooden boxes and water. Hogan had 
landed on a box, rolled off into the water, 
smashed his lamp, lost his club and taken more 
water into his stomach than it had known for 
years. 

“Oh, ye idiot! he cried. Oi’ll murther ye for 
acint. Yeain’t fitto watcha hin-coop. Ye “4 

“Hello, there, Hogan! Are ye all right? Do 
yez want help?” 

“*Am Oi all right,’ is it? Well, Oi’m not. 
Show yer loight, ye idiot, so Oi can tell whether 
Oi’m on land or say.”’ 

A lantern was held inside the window, and 
Hogan managed to get hold of it. By its aid 
he found the stairway and mounted to the floor 
above, for the door, fortunately, was unlocked. 
The store was searched in vain; there was no 
sign of thief or burglar. As the rear door was 
protected only by a bolt, which was quickly 
pushed back, Hogan soon entered the world 
again—wet and disfigured, but still in the-ring 
and half-inclined to hit Officer Burnes one just 
for luck. 
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When the bottom dropped out of real estate | 


speculation in Duluth, in 1892 and 1893, a good 
many people felt that the end of things had 
come—that the town was finished and that, so 
far as further growth was concerned, the books 
were closed; but as year after year of hard times 
followed it was found that the real foundations 
of the commerce that had made the place were 
not affected at all, and that all the main lines 


of commercial movements were not only hold- | 


ing their own during the business depression, 
but were actually gaining in volume. The 
wheat receipts increased, and the enormous in- 
coming coal movement was steadily augmented; 
while the new flour-milling development con- 
tinued to prosper, and the trade in lumber 
made steady gains. At the same time the job- 
bing houses, which had been regarded as ex- 
periments, were able to get upon a firm founda- 
tion and to constantly add new regions to their 
trade territory. There was no decrease in pop- 
ulation during the period of general business 
depression, and with the exception of the real 
estate agents everybody was comfortably busy. 
Today Duluth is in a very sound condition and 
is looking forward confidently to a period of 
fresh growth. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing in the re- 
cent history of the Zenith City is not that the 
old lines of business have been firmly main- 
tained, but that a wholly new line has been 
added. I refer to the movement in what are 
known as the coarsé grains. In the receipt and 
shipment of wheat, Duluth has for a long time 
led all Western cities, but it is only during the 
past few years that corn, oats, barley, rye, and 
flax, have been coming in large volume to the 
head of Lake Superior. Duluth handles annu- 
ally about three times as much wheat as Chi- 
cago. During the calendar year 1896 the re- 
ceipts were 58,292,653 bushels, as against less 
than 20,000,000 bushels at Chicago. The heav- 
iest record ever made was for the crop year end- 
ing August 1, 1896, when the receipts aggre- 
gated 67,000,000 bushels. Prior to 1894, how- 
ever, the receipts of other grains at Duluth 
were so inconsiderable as to be hardly worth 
taking into account in Board of Trade reports. 
To show how great has been the development 
in this new line, I must quote a few figures from 
these reports. In 1892 only 106,000 bushels of 
barley came to Duluth, but in 1894 the receipts 
amounted to 2,150,000 bushels, and in 1896 they 
jumped to 6,866,000 bushels. Of flaxseed, the 
receipts in 1892 were 700,000 bushels and by 1896 
they had advanced to 5,965,000 bushels. Of rye, 





LOOK AT DULUTH. 


By E. V. Smalley. 


the 1894 receipts were only 42,000 bushels, but 
in 1896 they were 1,500,000 bushels. Of oats, 
the 1896 receipts were 4,832,000 bushels. The 
figures for corn amounted in 1896 to only 410,- 
000 bushels, but the movement for this grain 
has made a good start and will show increasing 
totals year by year. The Great Northern Rail- 
way, which now reaches into South Dakota, is 
beginning to bring in a good deal of corn, and 
the Milwaukee, in connection with the St. Paul 
and Duluth, offers to a large corn territory in 
Southern Minnesota and Iowa an opportunity 
to ship via Duluth in preference to Chicago. It 
will be seen from the above figures that Duluth 
has added to her former trade in wheat an ag- 
gregate gain of over 16,000,000 bushels of the 
coarser grains, and that this important progress 
has been made during the recent period of busi- 
ness depression. 

In writing of the business of Duluth we must 
always deal with large elements and large fig- 
ures. Of the Northwestern wheat crop about 
14,000,000 bushels are annually ground into flour 
at the head of the lakes. Most of this flour goes 
Eastward by water, and a great deal of the flour 
ground in the Minneapolis mills also seeks the 
water route by the way of Duluth; so that while 
3,120,000 barrels are manufactured here every 
year, the annual shipments aggregate 7,500,000 
barrels. 
the Mesaba Range gave the city a fresh impetus 
a few years ago, but the profits derived from 
mining and transporting ore have been in great 
part diverted from Minnesota into the pockets 
of a few big Eastern capitalists, who have ob- 
tained possession of the most productive mines, 
of the railroads to the lake, and of the vessels 
that carry the ore to the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
furnaces and mills. The shipments from the 
ore-docks on the bays near Duluth and Superior, 
and from Two Harbors, the port of the Vermil- 
lion Range, aggregated, in 1896, 17,294,000 tons, 
of which the two ranges, Mesaba and Vermil- 
lion, furnished about equal quantities. All this 
enormous movement of grain, flour, and iron 
ore, is East-bound and goes to Lake Erie ports; 
the return current of commerce, which gives 
freight to the vessels bound for the head of 
Lake Superior, being almost exclusively in coal. 
Duluth and Superior furnish the fuel that 
warms nearly the entire Northwest during our 
long winter seasons. During 1896 there was re- 
ceived at these two ports, which form practi- 
caHy One commercial center, 496,000 tons of an- 
thracite coal and 1,279,000 tons of bituminous 
coal. This coal is stored upon immense docks 
and is transhipped at small expense to the 
trains that take it to all the cities, towns and 
country railway stations of Minnesota and 
North and South Dakota. The coal movement 
Westward cheapens the freight rate on grain 
going East, and the grain movement Eastward 
cheapens the rate on coal; so that a minimum 
transportation price has been reached by the 
water route, which has come down to a figure 
almost absurdly small in comparison witb rail 
haul. For example, it costs only seventeen 
cents to bring a ton of coal 800 miles by water 
from Ashtabula or Cleveland to Duluth, but it 
costs $1.50 for freight on the same ton of coal 
150 miles from Duluth to St. Paul. There could 
hardly be a more striking illustration of the 
value of water transportation to the people of 
the Northwest. 








The opening of the new iron mines of | 








Another very important factor in the lake 
commerce of Duluth is the shipment of lumber, 
laths and shingles to the lower lake ports. The 
figures are kept for what is known as the ‘‘Du- 
luth District,’’ which embraces all the timber 
region lying around the western end of Lake 
Superior. The lumber cut at Duluth Harbor 
alone, in 1896, was 188,234,000 feet, and the to- 
talof the Duluth district was 331,827,000 feet. 
During the same year there were cut in this 
district 50,482,000 laths, and 45,623,000 shingles. 
The lumber from the Duluth district goes ina 
rough state to Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland and 
Buffalo, where it is manufactured into finish- 
ing material for building; but the people of Du- 
luth begin to look forward to a time when the 
manufacturing will be done here at home, thus 
giving employment to a large number of work- 
ingmen and permitting the finished material 
to be shipped East. The logs for this great 
lumber-cut are obtained from the shores of Lake 
Superior and are made into rafts and towed to 
the mills by tugs. The supply of pine will not 
be exhausted for many years tocome. The in- 
dustry is, in fact, of recent growth in compari- 
son with that on the headwaters of the Missis- 
sippi, Chippewa and Saint Croix, and there is 
not as yet any visible clearing out of the forests. 

The vessel movement at the joint harbors of 
Duluth and Superior is necessarily enormous to 
transport this immense bulk of commodities. 
The custom-house report shows that in 1896 8,- 
820 arrivals and clearances were registered, and 
that the total tonnage of the vessels engaged in 
this trade was 7,240,481 their average tonnage be- 
ing 1,287 per vessel. The great progress made in 
increasing the size of lake craft, is shuwn by the 


| fact that only ten years ago the average ton- 


nage of the vessels engaged in the Duluth trade 
was only 812. Thus it appears that in ten years’ 
time the carrying capacity of the vessels com- 


| ing to this harbor has been increased by an av- 


erage of fifty per cent. 

All these main elements of Duluth’s com- 
merce promise to increase year by year with 
the further development of the Northwest, and 
it is a very conservative prediction to say that 
Duluth’s present population of about 65,000 will 
grow to 100,000 during the next ten years; in 
fact, population now lags behind commerce, 
and a city that handles such immense quanti- 
ties of natural wealth in grain, coal, iron, and 
lumber, might reasonably expect to reach a 
higher mark of population than Duluth has al- 
ready attained. 

Wholesale trade has been a little slow in get- 
ting established in Duluth, by reason of the 
fact that the territory from which the grain 
comes to this port was already fully occupied 
and firmly held by the jobbing houses of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis when the new city at the 
head of Lake Superior was just beginning to 
emerge from the village state. There are now 
strong firms herein most lines of trade, but the 
majority of them are represented by only a 
single house each. Hardware has a very strong 
firm that sells goods as far West as the Pacific 
Coast. There are two grocery firms whose trade 
reaches as far West as the Montana line. A 
boot and shoe house does a good deal of manu- 
facturing; the dry-goods house failed recently, 
and this line of business is now unoccupied. 
There are a number of houses that sell meats 
and provisions, liquors and beer, and in the 
lines of drugs, oils, coffee, spices, and leather, 
there is one house in each. The Duluth job- 
bers have a union and carefully watch all op- 
portunities for extending their trade. Their 
theory is that all places that send their grain 
to Duluth should buy their goods here. In 
some lines they have a small advantage in 
freight rates over the Twin Cities, but in most 
lines they stand upon an equality with our St. 
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Paul and Minneapolis jobbers. Whatever trade 
they have obtained, excepting that of the mere 
iron and lumber-camps, may be said to have 
been captured from the Twin Cities. In fact, 
our jobbers are beginning to look upon Duluth 
as a serious rival. 


DULUTH ELEVATOR SYSTEM. 


The first grain elevator in Duluth was built 
in 1870. It was known as elevator ‘‘A’’ and 
stood upon the lake front on an artificial har- 
bor constructed by the Jay Cooke interest, 
which had just then commenced the building 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad and which 
owned the Lake Superior and Mississippi Road, 
the first rail line to reach the head of the lakes 
from the interior. This harbor was formed by 
driving piles into the head of the lake, and 
thus constructing a breakwater. Atthat time 
there was no entrance to the Bay of Superior, 
except through the old channel in front of the 
town of Superior. Jay Cooke’s harbor was of 
short duration. It lasted less than two years 
and was abandoned after a big storm that 
nearly destroyed the breakwater. Old elevator 
‘*A’’ stood for many years longer, however, and 
vessels loaded at it in still weather. It was 
finally destroyed by fire, about eleven years 
ago. A certain respect attaches to its memory 
among the Duluth grain men, because it was the 
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SHOWING 


SOME OF DULUTH’S GREAT LAKE WAREHOUSES. 


pioneer elevator at the head of Lake Superior. 

After the canal was dug through Minnesota 
Point to give direct access to the natural har- 
bor of Duluth, all the new elevator construc- 
tions sought sites upon the bay. On Rice’s 
Point, which separates the Bay of Superior 
from the Bay of St. Louis, was found an ad- 
mirable location for the elevator interests. 
The point is low and sandy and gives ample 
ground for buildings and for railway tracks. 
Elevators ‘‘B’’ and “‘C” were constructed here 
almost as soon as the settlers in North Dakota 
began to raise wheat extensively and the North- 
ern Pacific and Great Northern railroads were 
ready to carry the grain to the head of the 
lakes. Other elevators followed year after 
year, until now the letters run up to H and 
the total storage capacity to nearly ten mill- 
ions of bushels. The elevators on the Wis- 
consin side of the bay have almost an equal 
capacity; so that twenty million bushels can 
be stored at the head of Lake Superior. All 
the Duluth elevator interests were consolidated 
about three years ago and are now owned by a 
single company. This corporation is called the 
Consolidated Elevator Company, and it hasa 
capital of two million dollars. Besides its eight 
elevators in Duluth, it owns seventy country 
elevators in Minnesota and North Dakota, 
which formerly belonged to the Northern Pa- 
cific Elevator Company. The officers of the 
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‘ 
Consolidated Company are as follows: Presi- the most hopeful and significant features of the | lawns, the flowers, and the cyclists of both 


dent and general manager, M. J. Forbes; vice- 
president, David Dowse; secretary, A. T. 
Hepworth; chairman of executive committee, 
George Spencer. The stock is largely held in 
the East, and the directors live in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Paul, and 
Duluth. During the crop year ending August 
1, 1897, the elevators of the Consolidated Com- 
pany handled 36,793,484 bushels of grain, of 
which 24,044,743 bushels were wheat, 4,822,765 
flax, 4,751,986 barley, 1,171,166 rye, 1,969,831 oats, 
and 33,047 corn. All the wheat which comes to 
Duluth is inspected and graded in the cars un- 
der State authority. The different grades are 
kept in separate bins, and they are shipped sep- 
arately. Allshipments must be weighed before 
going into the vessels, and this is done on big 
Hopper scales which weigh six or seven hun- 
dred bushels at once. From a single elevator 
90,000 bushels have been put on board a vessel 
in one hour’s time. The huge grain-carriers 
that take our Northwestern crop down to Buf- 
falo have an enormous capacity. There are 
vessels now running which carry over 200,000 
bushels each. The largest cargo that ever 
sailed from Duluth is said to have been 220,000 
bushels. Very recently the steamer Empire 


City took out a cargo of 205,445 bushels; it re- | 


recent, trade development in Duluth. 

The experience of the Consolidated Company 
shows that a union of the elevator interests in 
Duluth is quite beneficial to the capital em- 
ployed. 
handling grain, but it gives efficiency and econ- 


| 


It has not increased the charges for | 


sexes, which characterize such suburbs else- 


where. 
x2 
The superiority of the harbor of Duluth, 
with its ample room for the movements of 


| vessels and its great dockage conveniences, over 


omizes considerably on general expenses. In | 


the busy season it is quite an ordinary thing 
for 1,000 cars of wheat to arrive in Duluth in 
twenty-four hours. A single management for 


all the elevators insures the rapid unloading of | 
these cars and employs the full capacity of the | 


elevator plant; whereas, under the old system 
of separate ownership, cars often remained for 
several days upon the side-tracks, to the serious 
inconvenience of the railroad companies, which 
need every car they can muster during the few 
weeks in the fall when the great bulk of the 
crop seeks shipment to Eastern markets. 


DULUTH IN PARAGRAPHS. 





Duluth might well be called the City of Far- 
reaching Views. From the windows and piazzas 
of the houses on the terraced hill-slope streets, 
and from the sixth-story dining-room of the 


principal hotel, a vast and unique landscape | 


and water view stretches out for many miles. 


quired 308 cars to carry this one cargo to Du- | It covers all the commercial activities of both 


the narrow and shallow river which forms Chi- 


| cago’s harbor, is already showing effects in 


transferring to the head of Lake Superior a 
good deal of the movement of corn, oats, flax 
and barley that formerly sought the water 
route East by way of Lake Michigan. There 
have been occasions when grain freights to 
Buffalo have been a quarter of a cent lower at 
Duluth than the Chicago rate. The Govern- 
ment is spending 350,000 this year in deepening 
the Duluth harbor and improving the channel 
connecting it with the lake, and the work is to 
go on from year to year under a continuing 
appropriation. There is no other harbor equal- 
ing it on the whole chain of the Great Lakes, 
either in amplitude or in protection. It com- 
prises the entire surface of the two bays of Su- 
perior and St. Louis, and nature has enclosed it 
with the vast breakwater of Minnesota Point. 
xan 


Duluth is improving its water supply by tun- 
neling under the lake at a point about five miles 
up the north shore and laying a main supply- 








GRAIN ELEVATORS AT DULUTH, 


luth. This string of cars, if made upintoa 
single train, would stretch out two miles. With 
an average yield of fifteen bushels to the acre, 
it required 13,696 acres to produce this one 
cargo carried by the Empire City. The won- 
derful progress of lake navigation is shown by 
the fact that old grain dealers in Duluth re- 
member the time when 35,000 bushels was con- 
sidered a very large cargo. 

Most of the wheat that now passes through 
Duluth grades as No. 1 Northern, which is the 
second grade. The proportion of No. 1 hard is 
not as large as in former years. The general 
idea among grain dealers is that the quality of 
wheat deteriorates somewhat with long culti- 
vation of the soil, and that only new countries 
produce a very large proportion of No. 1 hard. 
Mr. Forbes, the president of the Consolidated 
Company, says, however, that Oliver Dalrymple 
still raises just as good wheat as he did during 
his first farming operations in North Dakota. 
The decrease in the proportionate amount of 
No. 1 hard received at Duluth may be accounted 
for by the extension southward in recent years 
of the territory from which Duluth draws its 
grain. A great deal of wheat now comes to 
the head of Lake Superior from regions where 
No. 1 hard cannot be produced. In fact, the 
extension of tributary grain territory is one of 


bays—the steamers, whalebacks, barges and 
schooners arriving and departing; the grain 
elevators, flour-mills, saw-mills and enormous 
black coal-docks that line the waterside; the 
trains on three or four railroad lines, and 
the long, green stretch of Minnesota Point. 
On the right is a forest horizon; on the left are 
the blue waters of Lake Superior, stretching 
out to the sky-line. It is a novel and a noble 
picture. 
xt 

The crude appearance of the Zenith City in 
former times has disappeared before the march 
of modern improvements in street grading, 
sewerage, sidewalks and tree-planting, and 
Duluth is now a sightly and pleasant place, 
with many beautiful homes; with the best pub- 
lic school kuildings in the West; with a high- 
school building that might serve for a uni- 
versity, it is so large and stately; with one of 
the biggest and best hotels in the country; 
with a street of retail stores nearly two miles 
long, and with theaters, clubs, and churches. 
The street-car system is so excellent that no 
one complains of it, which is quite a remark- 
able and exceptional state of affairs. The city 
is already big enough to have developed a num- 
ber of rural suburbs, to which electric cars run 
and in which you find the pretty houses, the 











WHERE MILLIONS OF BUSHELS OF CEREALS ARE RECEIVED ANNUALLY. 


conduit to the city. This work will cost about 
$1,500,000, and will give pure water for all time 
and in great abundance, no matter how much 
the city may grow. 

* 

Lake passenger travel has developed notably 
at Duluth in recent years. The two big boats 
of the Northern Steamship Company bring 
thousands of tourists to the city in the summer 
months from the East. There is now a daily 
boat to Ashland and another that coasts the 
North Shore to Port Arthur. For Port Sarnia 
there are regular weekly sailings, and the old- 
fashioned propellers carry a good many people © 
to and from Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo in 
spite of the attractions of the Northland and 
the Northwest. 

a*« 

The afternoon train on the St. Paul and Du- 
luth runs from Duluth to St. Paul in six and 
one-half hours—a distance of 152 miles. The 
road-bed is solid, the track good, and the re- 
clining-seat cars very comfortable. The coun- 


try traversed was formerly a pine forest, for 
the most part, occupied only by saw-mills 
and loggers. After the pine had been taken 
off, the region was desolate; but the railway 
management put the problem of settling it in 
the hands of a competent man, Mr. Hopewell 


. even a name. 
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Clarke, whose three years’ efforts have brought 


| the harbor itself had to be deepened by much 


in hundreds of families of dairymen and farm- | 


ers. He showed that the land would produce 
clover, timothy, corn and all the small grains, 
and that the nearness to city markets was of 
great advantage; and in place of the wilderness 
new villages and new farms are now seen. 
Nowhere else in Minnesota has there been so 
remarkable a development during the past few 
years. Already the new stations yield a large 
traffic to the road from shipments of cattle, 


dredging. The Lake Superior and Mississippi 
became the St. Paul and Duluth Railway. The 
Northern Pacific was started in 1870. In 1872 
grain began to arrive for shipment by lake. I 
saw the town again in 1882. It wasastraggling, 
muddy, forlorn-looking place with 3,000 in- 
habitants, all discouraged at its slow growth. 
From 1883 to 1893 it went forward with tremen- 


| dous strides, building elevators, mills, docks, 


butter, grain and potatoes, and the loss of the | 


local lumber trade is more than made good by 


this new business. 
* 2 * 


The Spalding is a thoroughly good hotel in | 


all respects. Its table specialty is planked 


whitefish. Until you have eaten Lake Superior | 


whitefish broiled on a white-oak plank at the 
Spalding, you cannot know how good this fish 
can be. The fish is served upon the square bit 
of plank on which it is broiled, and this plan 


morsel. The half-cold, grease-soaked fried fish 
usually served in hotels, compares with Spald- 


tall business blocks, and rioting in a carnival 
of real estate speculation. Its long, narrow, 
shoe-string growth stretched along ten miles 
of lake and bay frontage and reached far up 


the St. Louis River. The financial crisis of | 


1893 brought everything toa standstill. Since 
then have come the great iron developments 
and the steady increase of grain receipts. Du- 
luth has taken a breathing-spell and is now 
ready to go forward again. During its resting- 
spell it has gained much strength and has got 


| hold of new resources. 
keeps it hot until you have finished the last | 


ing House planked whitefish about as dish- | 


water does with champagne. 
* & * 

A good deal of new railway construction, 
actual and prospective, promises to bring in- 
creased trade to Duluth. The Great Northern 
is building its short line via Fosston from the 
Lower Red River Valley to the head of the 
lake. Premier Greenway, of Manitoba, is now 
in the East making financial arrangements for 
the construction of a direct line from the wheat 
fields of his Province to Duluth. The old Du- 
luth and Winnipeg, already completed to Deer 
River, is to go on to its termination in Mani- 
toba. A new project, about which there is 
still a good deal of mystery as to ownership, is 
a line from Duluth clear across Minnesota and 
North Dakota as far as Coal Harbor on the 
Missouri, about forty miles above Bismarck. 
Surveying and grading have already begun on 
this road. For most of its length it runs within 
twenty miles of the Northern Pacific, crossing 
the Red River between Fargo and Grand Forks, 
and it is to reach both those cities by branches. 
Duluth is already well fixed for railroads. The 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern connect 
it with all the Western country as far as the 
Pacific Coast. It has three lines to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis—the St. Paul and Duluth, 
the Eastern Minnesota, and the Omaha. There 
are two routes to Chicago, apart from the lines 
by way of St. Paul—the Wisconsin Central and 
the Omaha, and three roads run north to the 
iron ranges. All these roads are now doing a 
good business. 

* & * 

I picked up agates on the beach at Minnesota 
Point as long ago as 1864, coming up from Cleve- 
land on the old side-wheel steamboat, Traveler. 
At that time there was a little, disconsolate 
hamlet at Old Superior, but Duluth had not 
One building stood where sixty 
thousand people now live. Duluth owes its 
existence to a clause in thecharter of the Lake 
Superior & Mississippi Railroad, which pro- 
vided that the northern terminus of that road 
should be on Lake Superior at some point in 
the State of Minnesota. Superior had waited 
ten years for a railroad, and when one came it 
stopped on the other side of the bay, where 
steep granite hillsides rose from a swampy flat. 
Nature seemed to prohibit town-building on 
this spot. No city in the West has been built 
under such difficulties. Streets had to be 
carved out of the face of granite ledges. They 
almost hung in air around jutting promon- 
tories. An entrance to the harbor had to be 
dug through a point covered with forest, and 











* 
QUEENS AMONG WOMEN. 





There are women who never entirely lose 
their identity in domesticity. As girls they are 
unconsciously recognized as central figures in 
the group which gathers around any proposed 
action, and are surrendered to when they speak. 
They are yielded to asa matter of course by 
their mothers, and consulted by brothers and 
sisters. 


women, because they do not enter into compe- 
tition with other girls for opportunities of flir- 
tation. 

The power of sovereignty does not depend 
upon either beauty, intellectuality or even 
goodness. Beauty does not accompany it, al- 


though a fine form, a face upon which the eyes ! 


linger, and a charm of manner do not detract 
from it. Intellectuality does not explain it, be- 
cause merely intellectual women are rather 
shunned by men—not by very intellectual men, 
perhaps, but the queen among women attracts 
to her side men who are not intellectual and 
who would be at a loss to account for their 
adoration. 

There may be physical attractions, but they 
are only accidental. An arrangement of the 
hair, a trick of the eyes, an indefinable some- 
thing about the dress, may arouse admiration, 
but without the inherent capacity to rule they 
would receive only passing and incidental at- 
tention. An intuitive faculty for analyzing 
and comprehending human nature is one of the 
concomitants, but that alone would not suffice to 
explain the thralldom in which the uncrowned 
queen holds her voluntary subjects. 

This woman is often married happily and 
seems to yield up her authority to her husband, 
but it does not follow that she is not neverthe- 
less the real source of power. Her rule is not 
an active exercise of domination. She can ap- 
pear to defer without becoming subservient, 
and imposes her wishes without any display of 
arbitrariness or self-assertion. She is ‘‘easy to 
to get along with,’’ as her husband explains; he 
does not perhaps know why, but it is usually 
because she has the priceless advantage of 
knowing when she is right, and that is her 
guide. A woman who is as apt to be wrong as 
right in attempting to enforce her will is weak; 
she is open to criticism and to correction. She 


may prevail, but it is not by the quiet, natural 


and logical force of her own superiority. 


There is no close parallel between the queen | 


among women and the successful man. She is 
a unique figure in human nature; and history 
credits her with many triumphs, both of a com- 
mendable and of a very doubtful character. 
When she becomes a potent figure in exciting 


In society they command the respect- | 
ful attention of men, but are not envied by the | 


public life, she is neither so admirable nor so 
pleasant as when she is the power regnant in 
social life. She would not suit all men as a wife, 
but as a friend she is desirable, and as an occa- 
sional companion she exercises a most salutary 
influence. This phase of the character is only 
presented where the woman is a good woman. 
When she is not, there is no rule by which she 
is to be judged, because her capacity for being 
unscrupulous, revengeful and femininely mean 
may be none the less because with it all she pos- 
sesses that power which bends men willingly to 
her rule.—Scattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer. 
on 


BICYCLE vs. BRONCO. 





‘Before the people knew as much abcut bi- 
cycles as they do now,’’ said the man who has 
lived pretty much all over the civilized world, 
‘‘there were some funny things happened. I'll 
never forget what occurred while I was visiting 
a friend of mine who was running a ranch up 
in North Dakota. A young college boy on a 

| vacation came through there on a wheel, the 
| first one the cowboys had seen. Their com- 
ments on the machine were amusing. 

“**Wonder if the durned thing bucks?’ asked 

| one. ‘Rope a steer from that saddle,’ grinned 
another, ‘an’ he’d throw you so far you’d never 
know where you lit.’ ‘Wouldn’t be much good 
in Injun fightin’,’ declared an old timer; and a 
trim-looking young fellow, the dude of that 
ranch, announced disdainfully that he could 
go farther in a day on his bronco than the 
young fellow could go on his wheel in a week. 

«Tell you what I'll do, Dick, I said to the 
boaster. “I'll bet a hundred that he can cover 
fifty miles on his bike in less time than you can 
on your pony.’ 

“T was snapped on every hand, even my 
friend expressing a willingness to tap my pile 
| on that same proposition. I accommodated 
| them all, however, so far as possible, and the 
race was like a Fourth of July celebration. A 
flying start was made over a straightaway 
course, on a well-known trail, twenty-tive miles 
and return. Dick was in his gayest attire; and 
when my friend gave the racers the word, there 
was a fusillade of revolvers, mingled with yells, 
that must have reached the man at the turning- 
post. Of course, Dick forged ahead on the 
start, and his partisans were jubilant, railing 
at me till my watch and pin went up against 
their accepted valuation. 

“Things had quieted down and we had done 
a lot of smoking, so that the time seemed short, 
when we saw my favorite coming on his wheel 
as though an electric motor was supplying the 
power. He was a humped-up scorcher and no 
mistake. There was a strong disposition to 
question his claim of having gone every inch 
of the route; but when Dick came in, his mount 
in a complete state of collapse and Dick with 
both hands in the air above his head, the crowd 
wilted gracefully and I had enough to buy a 
half-interest in the ranch.”’ 

* 





THE GREAT TREADWELL MINE.—The Alas- 
ka-Treadwell mine on Douglass Island, Alaska, 
is one of the great gold-mines in the world. It 
cost, originally, $150. Nearly $1,000,000 has been 
spent in its development. The ore averages $3 
per ton, and the cost of milling is $1.15 per ton. 
The company recently paid its thirty-third div- 
idend—a matter of $75,000. 

linen 

UNCLE SAm’s IsLANDs.—There are sixty isl- 
ands in the Pacific which belong to the United 
States. In the neighborhood of the West In- 
dies are eleven more. Several very large islands 
| in the Bering Sea, the Aleutian Islands and the 
| Santa Barbara group off Southern California, 
are all under the flag of the United States. 
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DISTRICT OF 
WABIGOON, ONT. 











Many years ago some Indians were paddling 
in their white birch-bark canoes over the chain 
of lakes that extends for hundreds of miles in 
what is now Northwestern Ontario. Presently 
they came to a most crooked stream, and as 
they neared its outlet into a larger body of wa- 
ter, they noticed what they supposed to be 
white feathers floating on the limpid water. 

‘*Wah-be-qu-un! wah-be-qu-un!”’ they cried, 
which, translated, means, ‘‘See the white quill- 
feathers.’’ The beautiful white water-lilies, 
with their golden hearts and quill-like petals, 
had fallen from some bird of the air, so the im- 
aginative Indians thought, and though genera- 
tions have lived and died and 








and the numerous mines that are paying hand- 
some dividends are the best possible answer to 
any skeptical person who questions whether 
gold is found in paying quantities in this coun- 
try. If gold could be produced in other countries 
as easily as it isin thisregion, the natives would 
be stricken with the wildest kind of specula- 
tion. The waterways that extend in every di- 


rection makes all prospecting comparatively | 


easy and the transportation of heavy machinery 
of little expense, as compared with long hauls 
over mountain roads. Timber is abundant, 
both for underground supports, building, and 
fuel. The recent concessions of 
the Government add largely to the 
available timber-tract. In many 


gold-fields, timber and water are 
more valuable than the gold itself. 

Here is an estimated table of the 
cost of mining in Ontario, which, 
though possibly a little low for all 





the white man has taken the 
land the red man once claimed 
as his own, the poetic name 
given to this lake still lingers; 
and when the Canadian Pacific 
Company accomplished its stu- 
pendous task of uniting the 
east and the west of Canada’s 
domains, they named a station 
after the lake whose 
were so near the high bench of 
land on which the future town 
would be built. Custom, in the 
passage of time, has softened 
this name to Wabigoon. An- 
other rendition of the Indian 
pronunciation Wabigun 
‘‘Golden-hearted flower,’’ but 
diligent inquiry among old Hud- 
son’s Bay factors, well as 
among the teachers on the In- 
dian Reserve, not far from Wa-s 
bigoon, leads oneto believe that 
“White quill-feather”’ the 
more accurate meaning of the 
two. 

Be that as it may, Wabigoon 
is interesting for other reasons 
than its early associations. It 
is the railroad center of the 
territory that being devel- 
oped north and south. From 
Lac Seul, nearly as large as 
Lake of the Woods, but far less 
known, to the Manitou and 
Seine River, and from Fort ~~ 
William to Rat Portage, it is 
the only important town. The 
net-work of lakes that renders 
travel by canoe or steamer possible in every 
part of this territory, with but few and short 
portages, makes search for gold far easier than 
in any other district. 

Perhaps a brief description of the country 
will prove interesting to general readers. An 
area of at least two thousand square miles is in- 
cluded in the Wabigoon, Manitou, Lake of the 
Woods, Rainy Lake and Seine River districts, 
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RAPIDS ON NUGGET RIVER, 


“« 2.50 

| Miners, per Gay.........sc.00+ 2.00 * 2.25 
Amalgamators, per day .. ....3.00 “ 500 
Cord-wood, per cord............1.00 " 1.90 





cost, since the cost of milling will be materially 
reduced by the newer methods for the reduction 
of free-milling ores. 

The presence of gold in this district has been 
known many years; indeed, the first authentic 
discovery was on Wabigoon Lake in 1881. Many 
reasons conspired to give the country its quietus 
for several years—the adverse report of a Gov- 
ernment surveyor, and the dispute as to the 
boundary, being very important reasons. 

In the meantime, valuable work was being 


| done in the other districts west and south; and 
| in 1895 intrepid prospectors, undeterred and un- 


dismayed by adverse reports, trusted to their 


own good sense, and results have proved in 
| every case that the district familiarly called 








Manitou and Wabigoon is richer in yellow metal 
than any yet prospected in Western Ontario. 
The geological formation here is similar to that 
in the long belt reaching across the continent, 
showing irruptive force in bygone centuries. 
There are immense belts of Huronian rocks, 
with here and there masses of irruptive granite. 
The best veins lie in the contact of the rocks. 
They occur as true-fissure veins, and nowhere 
are they more clearly defined and continuously 
displayed than in the country tributary to Wa- 





EQUIPPED FOR WORK IN THE MINES. 








NEAR WABIGOON. 


sections, are approximately correct: 
Labor, per day eee 
Engineers, per day ............. 200* 3 


With the proving of the new 
stamp-mill, now on trial at the A. 
D. 2 property on the Seine River, 
there will be a further reduction of 
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By courtesy of Winnipeg Cvlonist. 
TROUT FISHING IN THE VICINITY OF WABIGOON. 
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A GLIMPSE OF WABIGOON, CHIEF CENTER OF THE WABIGOON GOLD-FIELDS, 


bigoon. It is almost past belief that this coun- 
try, so easily reached, so peculiarly fitted by na- 
ture to produce its wealth at minimum cost, 
should be overlooked when untold hardships 
and suffering have been endured in searching 
for gold in inaccessible regions far from every 
civilized comfort. Here we have, within forty- 
eight hours’ travel from the larger cities of the 
continent, a tract of land, traversed by one of 
the marvels of modern engineering, whose 
stores of gold are as yet opened only enough to 
excite the seeker thereof. Capital has so habit- 
ually sought other and more distant channels, 
that it can hardly realize the wealth that may 
follow judicious investments in this near-by 
country. The district, though not fully pros- 
pected and surveyed, is as rich as that region 
from which the Sultana produces gold bricks 
regularly, or as the world-famous Coolgardie 
mines of Australia. 

North of Wabigoon, in the Lac Seul region, 
the Canadian Pacific has already begun active 
work in co-operation with the Government. 
Dams have been built to the south, to preserve 
the present high water, and the Government 
roads over the portages are the best of their 
kind. The railroad has also taken steps to con- 
struct a steam tramway over the portage of 
seven miles which connects Little Wabigoon 
Lake and Upper Manitou Lake. When com- 
pleted, this will form a direct line to the Rainy 
Lake District and thence to Fort Frances, mak- 
ing the long detour by way of Rat Portage and 
Lake of the Woods unnecessary for those who 
wish to visit the country directly south of Wa- 
bigoon. With the further development of the 
Neepewa, the Howard Kirby and the Northern 
Queen properties, as well as the good prospects 
that are only awaiting capital to blossom into 
gold producers, the future of Wabigoon is as- 
sured. 

The conditions of this new town are favorable 
to a degree. A high and dry situation, with 
trees on every town lot, close proximity to the 
lake, than which there is none prettier in On- 
tario; tishing, both for the elusive trout and the 
gamy sturgeon; three well-assured mines near, 





and others being developed—nowhere could the | 
| cidedly than one which has just occurred back 


pleasure-seeker, the prospector, or the intend- 
ing settler, find a better location along the line 
of the Canadian Pacific. A trip to the country 
of which Wabigoon is the railroad center could 
not fail to convince one that here is as good a 
chance for investment as can be found. Al- 
though Wabigoon’s location was fortuitous, it 








is strategical and capital and enterprise will 
make a great future for it. The next few years 
will witness increased values in town property, 
mining locations, and in other industries that 
will naturally seek the many money-making ad- 
vantages that are always associated with thriv- 
ing mining communities. 
Mary ALICE HARRIMAN. 


DISCHARGING A DEBT. 








The following story is told of ex-Senator | Raden and Saratoga and Hot Springs and Wil- 


| hoit and rushing to drink at the— 


Philetus Sawyer, the ‘‘grand old man”’ of the 
Wisconsin lumber industry. Away back in 
1847, when he was starting from his home in 
the East to seek his fortune in the Great West, 


he was asked by an older brother how much | 


money he had. He answered: 

“T have $200 secured in my belt, but do not 
know just how much I have in my pocket.”’ 

His brother asked him to count the money, 
and when he had done so he found that he had 
just $199. Handing him a dollar, the brother 
said: 

‘‘Now you have just $200 to start in with in 
the West.” 

Many years later, when Mr. Sawyer had be- 
come wealthy and was representing the State 
of Wisconsin in the United States Senate, he 
went home again to visit his brother, who was 
then an old man. He saw that his brother was 
uneasy about something, and on inquiry found 
that his debts were troubling him. Mr. Saw- 
yer secretly found out that the amount of the 
debts was $1,200, and he paid them. He then 
came home and told his brother about it, saying: 

‘*‘When I went West you gave mea dollar. I 
guess I have made just about $1,200 with that 
dollar, and now I have discharged my debt to 
you.— Miss. Valley Luwmberman. 





THE KLONDYKE MAGIC. 





recent, for no one knew its wonderful prop- 
erties until it was adopted to supply the city 
with water. They compared the water with 
the famous Waukesha water, and it double dis- 
counted it; they sent for experts, and the 
experts declared, in lengthy reports, that the 
water was perfect; they bottled samples up and 
sent them to Germany, and learned scientists 
said they had never seen anything to equal it. 


| The Lancaster people were jubilant; they had 


visions of hordes of people forsaking Baden 


And 
there they stopped, for the wonderful spring 
had no name. 

They saw the need of an appropriate name, 
and the mayor called a mass-meeting to select 
one. The mass-meeting delegated its duty to 
a committee, and the committee proposed a 
grand picnic at the spring to choose the name. 
‘‘Mennereta,’’ meaning excellent or superior 
water, was rejected; so was ‘‘EKonian” and 
“Crystal.’’ And then some man got up and 
said: ‘‘Let’s call it the Lancaster-Klondyke 
spring,’’ and before he could sit down the name 
was adopted with a whoop. 


* 


MUST PAY THE FIDDLER. 








John Kavanagh, the fiddler of Klondyke, be- 
fore the year is over will probably be held 
responsible for the downfall of some score of 
musicians who, tempted by the stories of his 


| good luck, are tracking their way to Alaska 


provided with only their instruments and a 
hopeful disposition. Kavanagh had been em- 


| ployed at Port Costa, but he became possessed 
| of the idea that there was more money to be 


| a Winchester rifle and a violin. 


That Klondyke is considered a synonym for | 


all that is magic and wonderful, rich and de- 
sirable, says the Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelli- 


gencer, is proven by incidents which are seen | 
every day; but nowhere has there been an in- | 


cident which proves the statement more de- 
in Wisconsin. 
Lancaster has a magnificent spring from which 


it secures its water supply. The spring isa 
recent discovery; or, rather, its popularity is 


made in the North, so he struck out for Juneau. 
From that place he moved on to the Klondyke 
region, going afoot over the rough country in- 
tervening and carrying with him, in his outfit, 
Once in the 
diggings, he found himself about the only avail- 
able musician there, and the miners gladly paid 
him thirty or thirty-five dollars a night to play 
for them at their dances. 
* 
DESTRUCTION OF AN OLD RELIc.—The old 
blockhouse near New Whatcom, Wash., known 





| as Fort Bellingham, built forty-one years ago, 
There is a pretty and prosperous little city in | 
Southwestern Wisconsin named Lancaster, and | 


was destroyed by fire recently. For three years 
it was occupied by troops unber command of 
Lieutenant Pickett—afterward General Pick- 
ett, of the Confederate Army, who was killed 
at Gettysburg—and Lieutenant Forsythe, lately 
retired as a major-general. 
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life, I accompanied them from Tacoma. There 


A TRIP TO BOWEN ISLAND IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


About fourteen miles west of the city of Van- 
couver, B. C.,in New Westminster District and 
traversed by the Cascade Range of mountains, 
is clustered a group of small islands. One of 
them is Bowen Island, situated on what is 
known as Queen Charlotte’s Channel. On this 
bit of land I spent a week, not long ago, at the 
invitation of several gentlemen who are inter- 
ested in a mine that is now being developed on 
the island. We left Vancouver early one morn- 


Bartholomew, the president of the company, is | 
one of the best-known citizens of Tacoma, 

Pierce County, and his standing as a square | 
man of business is beyond reproach. The same 
may be said of the treasurer, Dr. C. M. Parks, 
ex-coroner of Pierce County, and of H. R. Cox, 
for the past four years county superintendent 
of Pierce County schools. Cornelius Van Horne 
and Byron Wylie are also Tacoma members of 
the company, and they, as well as the resfdent | 





PUSHING DEVELOPMENT WORK ON THE BOWEN ISLAND MINING COMPANY’S PROPERTY. 


ing on a small, noisy tug-boat manned by a 
crew of three—the captain, the pilot, and the 
engineer. We were obliged to confine ourselves 
to the forward end of the Maud (the tug’s 
Christian name), on account of the fact that 
the rear part of the vessel was entirely occupied 
by an astonishingly large and more astonish- 
ingly vicious cayuse. This equine was being 
shipped from Vancouver to some isolated farm- 
house on one of the group of islands of which 
Bowen Island is a member, and he seemed to 
understand that he was leaving the metropoli- 
tan life of the British Columbia city never, in 
all probability, to return. He not only vented 
his spite upon the captain, when duty called 
the latter to the stern of the tug, by taking a 
snap at that official’s ‘‘unmentionables,’’ but 
he also included us in his category of enemies; 
for, upon an inventory at the end of the journey, 
one of our party reported himself minus a por- 
tion of the rim of his hat, another was shy a 
large piece of the back of his coat, while I had 
a lasting memento of the cayuse’s disposition 
in the shape of a severe indentation upon a cer- 
tain portion of my anatomy. The tug had never 
gained enviable notoriety because of any ex- 
ceptional demonstrations of speed, and it was 
two hours after leaving her dock at Vancouver 
that she split the proverbial welkin with hair- 
raising snorts from a catarrhal steam whistle. 

There were five of us in the party, Major W. 
L. Bartholomew, C. M. Parks and Cornelius 
Van Horne of Tacoma, Washington, R. G. 
Reen of Spokane, and the writer. The Ta- 
coma gentlemen are all heavily interested in 
the Bowen Island Mining Company, which 
owns several very promising claimsthere. Mr. 


member in British Columbia, J. Clynne Smith, | 
of Vancouver, are men of excellent reputation 
and looked upon as thoroughly reliable. These 
gentlemen had come to make a thorough per- 
sonal investigation of the company’s properties, 
and, being taken with the idea of spending a 
week apart from the conventionalities of city 


was only one house in the immediate vicinity of 
the company’s mine where we could be taken 
care of, and to this place we went, after land- 
ing pack and baggage and adjusting the cap- 
tain’s somewhat exorbitant demands. Our fu- 
ture temporary abode was a small one-story 
frame structure overlooking a picturesque 
stretch of water dignified by the name of bay, 
which, with the incoming tide, crept almost di- 
rectly below the garden gate. A young woman 
of sixteen or seventeen years of age greeted us 


| at the door and introduced herself as Mrs. Wil- 


liam Davis. She giggled not unpleasantly as she 
extended a rough, red hand to each of us and 
said: 

‘Pleased to meet you. Will—that’s my hus- 
band—ain’t home, but make yourselves com- 
fortable, anyway.”’ 

One of us delicately suggested the advisabil- 
ity of something for the inner man, upon which 
suggestion the young and rotund Mrs. Davis 
eschewed further conversation and busied her- 
self preparing dinner. And, oh, that dinner! 
Appreciating how circumscribed the lady of the 
house would be in her preparation of the meal, 
we did not anticipate the discovery of a back- 
woods Richelieu on Bowen Island; but as we 
sat about the table our cadaverous counte- 
nances almost beamed, if cadaverous counte- 
nances ever do beam, at what we thought was 
the prospect of a good, substantial, home-pre- 
pared dinner—“‘like mother used to make.”’ 
Had we only been prepared for what was in 
store for us, it would not have been so sore a 
trial upon our dispositions. It seemed that our 
hostess, before her matrimonial union, had 
never been initiated into the mysteries of the 
household culinary department, therefore her 
ignorance of cookery was painful. I elaborate 
this explanation of Mrs. Davis’ shortcomings 
in order that the reader may at once enter into 
hearty sympathy with the party that sat down 
to her table. Not wishing to lacerate the feel- 
ings of our hostess, we put forth our most ener- 
getic efforts and slowly and conservatively as- 
similated what was put before us. 

Mr. Davis, a small, wiry, middle-aged man 
with a month’s growth of beard and attired in 
a thick woolen shirt, overalls, etc., arrived in 
the afternoon, and with him for guide we set 
forth, burdened with drills and hammers, for 
the Bowen Island Mining Company’s proper- 





DRILLING ROCK IN THE NATURAL CAVE TUNNEL ON THE NEPTUNE CLAIM, BOWEN ISLAND, 
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ties, to reach which we were obliged to cross a 
good-sized hill. To me that hill seemed more 
like a second Mount Elias, and when we had 
reached the summit and seated ourselves for a 
short rest, I had begun to think that this be- 
ing apart from the conventionalities of city life 
was not what it was cracked up to be. Every 
pore in my body seemed to be a little pump of 
tremendous energy and unlimited volume, and 
my nether supports felt as if they had forced a 
bicycle up the Selby Avenue cable hill in St. 
Paul. However, I was consoled by the knowl- 
edge that I was not alone in my physical ex- 
haustion—that there were others in the party 
equally fatigued, if external appearances have 
any significance. But inimitable Mr. William 
Davis was as spry as if he had never encount- 
ered the hill, and, much to my disappointment, 
earnestly solicited us to move on before we had 
fairly seated ourselves on the ground. The de- 
scent was not so difficult, therefore not so tire- 
some, and finally we arrived at our destination. 
As we descended the east side of the ridge we 
came to one of the Bowen Island Company’s 
claims, known as the Neptune. It is a full 
claim, being 1,500 feet square. This property 
abuts on Queen Charlotte’s Channel and is ac- 
cessible by water at all periods of the year. De- 
velopment on this claim consists of two tunnels, 
one about twenty-five feet long, the other about 
fifty feet. The latter is in the form of a cave, 
which is accessible only during low tide, but 
which demonstrates the character of the ore as 
far as it is profitable by atunnel. The ledge is 
about 150 feet wide and is traceable on the sur- 
face the entire length of the claim. Assays 
from the Neptune run from $3 to $110 per ton 
in gold and copper. The company is incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the State of Washington 
and stocked for one million shares at one dollar 
per share, fully paid and non-assessable. Four 
hundred thousand shares are set apart as treas- 
ury stock for development purposes and are of- 
fered at a very low figure by the secretary, H. 
R. Cox of Tacoma. To any one contemplating 
an investment in mining properties an in- 
vestigation of the Bowen Island mine would 
be of interest. 

We spent our first day in the large natural 
cave, where I had my initiation into the art of 
pounding a drill. Towards evening the tide be- 
gan to approach the cave rapidly, occasioning a 
hasty stampede to the beach. Here we depos- 
ited our tools in some bushes and started for 
home—to once more experience the delights of 
that refreshing mountain climb. Mr. Davis’ 
energy showed no abatement; he tore up that 
ascent like a national championship sprinter. 
I had dubbed the wiry guide ‘‘Count Luigi,” 
after the young nobleman who recently scaled 
the heights of Mount Elias, and to my mind 
Mr. Davis’ performances that afternoon fully 
demonstrated his right to the title. We finally 
reached the end of our journey, and aftera com- 
bat with a basin of water and a pebble-encrusted 
cake of soap, we ranged ourselves about the 
family board to participate in the enjoyments 
of our second meal on Bowen Island. Mr. Davis, 
our host, was a decidedly queer character. He 
had cultivated an extensive vocabulary of pro- 
fanity, and, notwithstanding the piteous pro- 
testations of his spouse habitually interspersed 
his sentences with ejaculations of an impious 
nature. Occasionally his wife would break in 
and say: 

“Oh, William! please don’t swear;’’ and he 
would respond, 

“D—— it, Mary, I can’t help swearing!” 

Not very long after supper, we were anxious 
to seek rest and were referred to our apart- 
ments for the night. Mr. and Mrs. Davis as- 
signed two of us to their room—which was 
barely large enough to hold a bed. When I 








write the word ‘‘bed,’’ Ialmost blush; for I have 


no right to give that nameless horror a name | 
which signifies peace, comfort and repose. The | 


structure on which we slept consisted of a 
time-worn set of iron springs covered with 
blankets. If the springs had been of equal 


length and activity, our sufferings would not | 


have been so excruciating; but each seemed 
possessed of a marvelous degree of individuality 
—with which we became intimate before dawn. 
However, one forgets such eccentricities after 


a hard day’s climbing, and we managed to eke | 
Early next | 
morning we were awakened by our host swear- | 
ing at one of the dogs. Breakfast was the same | 


out a fairly good night’s rest. 


as the two preceding meals, namely, ham and 
eggs, and condensed coffee; and then came the 
hard trip to the mine. 

It may readily be seen that a week of this 
sort of life does much towards developing a 
naturally good appetite, and in this respect I 
was not lacking. At first it was somewhat dif- 


ficult for us to accustom ourselves to the mo- | 


notonous bill of fare, but so much healthful ex- 
ercise is bound to eradicate epicurianism, and 
after a few meals our longing for a diversified 


menu became less irritating and we actually | 


thrived on the Davis diet. We overlooked the 
vicious bed-springs, and almost grew to like 


the climb to the mine, and it was with a genu- | 


ine feeling of regret that we bid the profane but 


genial Mr. Davis, and his robust wife, a last | 
As the tug steamed from the dock, | 


good-bye. 
our host’s voice came over the water: 


‘Say, fellows, I’m hellish sorry you couldn’t | 


stay a d——d sight longer!”’ 
And then followed his better half’s gentle re- 
monstrance: 
“Oh, William! Please don’t swear.” 
Victor H. SMALLEY. 


*» 
* 


WHAT A GRUB-STAKE IS.: 





A surprisingly large number of miners have 
been “‘grub-staked’’ within the last four weeks 
by victims of the Klondyke fever whoare eager 
to avail themselves of the new opportunity to 
acquire wealth, but who do not like to endure 
the hardships incident to a winter on the Yu- 
kon. As a rule, these ‘“grub-stake’’ contracts 
are made on the quiet, there being, evidently, 
some reason why neither the staker nor the 
staked want their plans made public. 
agreements are usually drawn up in legal form, 
and are as exact and iron-clad as a Government 
contract. A prominentattorney, who has drawn 
up a number of them since the craze began, bas 
furnished a Portland Oregonian reporter with 
the following statement concerning them: 

“The contracts executed when parties are 
‘grub-staking’ men for the Klondyke, in a gen- 
eral way provide that the first parties furnish 
a stated sum of money to be used in the pur- 
chase of supplies, tools, etc., and in payment of 
the expenses of transportation to the miner; 
that the latter furnish his whole time, talents 


and labor to the joint venture, and that the | 


first parties and the miner share in agreed pro- 
portions the profit of the enterprise, which, it 
is stipulated, shall include any mining claims 
located, discovered, purchased or obtained; any 
gold-dust or gold mined, and any other thing 
of value. 

“It is generally agreed that the money ad- 
vanced shall be lost, if nothing is made, and 
that the miner shall lose his time and trouble. 
The duration of the agreement is not always 
stated. Sometimes it is for the next two years, 


sometimes indefinite, and sometimes for the | 


next season. Much is left to the honor and in- 
tegrity of the miner. If more than one person 
advances the funds, they share the profits ac- 
cording ,to: the sums advanced. ”’ 


The | 


| CAN CATARRHAL DISEASES BE CURED? 


It is clear that the American people are 
grateful for the many valuable scientific dis- 
coveries of Doctor Pas- 
teur. His cure for hy- 
drophobia and his nu- 
merous treatments for 
bacteria in both man 
and beast are in popular 
use throughout the 
country. Among his 
eminent services to 
mankind,and especially 
to the people of Ameri- 
ca, where the disease is 
so prevalent, is the Pas- 
teur catarrh cure. 

It is evident that the 
eminent bacteriologist 
recognized and gave preference to the combined 
local and internal treatment prescribing a liq- 
uid for the removal of the accumulation of se- 
cretions and the disinfection of the nasal cav- 
ities, to remove the odor, and for the stimula- 
| tion of the mucous membrane, with a view to 
the regeneration of the serous glands; while, in- 
ternally, the patient was directed to take, in 
the shape of tablets, a compound intended for 
the better action of the liver, eradication of 
| germs and purification of the blood. 

It is alarming to hear of the number of adults 
and children that have lost their hearing, sight 
and voice through this malignant disease, 
which so often extends down the membrane of 
the throat and bronchia, attacking the lungs, 
heart, stomach, bladder, kidneys and.the whole 
mucous membrane of the body, destroying the 
vital organs and keeping one in constant mis- 
| ery. The mucous membrane is as essential to 
the inner body as the skin is to the surface. 
The lungs are also precious, as without them 
one cannot live. When a child has lost his 
hearing or his sight, all the money in the world 
cannot make him happy. When a girl grows 
up and wishes to marry, she often thinks of her 
ear, her nose and her breath; she is ashamed, 
and wants to get well, but, unfortunately, it is 
too late; her whole system is undermined. 

Until recently, people were more or less help- 
less and without adequate defense against this 
catarrhal foe, but now parents have no further 
excuse. A great man has conceived a great 
cure, and it has been placed within the reach of 
all. The Pasteur Catarrh Remedy, compounded 
from the famous prescription mentioned, con- 
sists of a complete treatment and can be had 
| for one dollar at any wholesale house in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, or at headquarters—No. 
650 Wabasha Street, St. Paul. The remedy is 
recommended highly by those who have tried 
it. Its curative properties are described as 
wonderfu!, and the moderate price makes it 
universally available. 








pdbbnkennaiincanit 
St. Paul’s Keramic Art School. 

| Those who are interested in the elegant art 
| of china painting were greatly pleased, at the 
| recent opening of The Keramic Art School at 
No. Wabasha Street, St. Paul, with the 
fine exhibits of decorated china made by Mrs. 
C. A. Hyde and Miss Hood. Mrs. Hyde isa 
pupil of Mrs. Vance Phillips and Marshal Fry 
of New York, of Herr Aulich of Chicago, and 
of many other noted teachers. Noteworthy 
among the fine display were a plaque with 
roses in the Aulich style, a vase with a most 
delicately painted Undine, seated under the 
water; a fruit-set decorated with the small 
fruits so fashionable now, and several beautiful 
miniatures. Enterprise of this character is 
worthy of substantial encouragement and will 
no doubt receive it. An inspection is invited. 
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The Busy Saw-Mill World. 

A series of articles on the great manufactur- 
ing plant of the Edward P. Allis Company, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., cannot fail to be of interest 
to thousands of readers throughout the Ameri- 
can and the British Northwest. In previous 
numbers mention has been made of the com- 
pany’s great flour-mill and mining machinery 
departments, but in this issue it is desired to 
speak of the saw-mill branch of the business, 
reference to which was made in the August 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. In that issue the 
statement was made that the Allis Company 
held a leading position as manufacturers of 
and dealers in saw-mill supplies, a statement 
that is not at all difficult to support. J’eck’s 
Sun of Sept. 18, 1897, contained the following: 

“The products of the Edward P. Allis Com- 
pany are well known in the South, where, un- 
til comparatively recent years, the lack of up- 
to-date engines and machinery has been the 
greatest drawback to industrial development. 
The company is the largest builder of saw-mills 
in the country, having equipped many of the 
largest mills in the pine regions, both in the 
North and in the South. The Cummer Lum- 
ber Mills built by them at Jacksonville, Fla., 
with a capacity of 250,000 feet per day, is the 
finest and best-equipped saw-mill in the world. 
It is regarded by the lumbermen of the South 
as the model mill, and is visited by this class 
from all sections. 

“Out of a long list of Southern saw-mills 
furnished by this company, and equipped with 
the famous new ‘Allis Band Mills,’ the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: 

“The Bodcow Lumber Company, Stamps, 
Ark.; R. McCoy, Lumber Company, Helena, 
Ark.: Fordyce Lumber 





brief, it takes contracts to supply a complete 
mill of a certain capacity. So great is its pop- 
ularity in the world that the company’s name 
is considered a guarantee that the best possible 
plant will be constructed when ordered. There 
are hundreds of the Allis mills in the lumber- 
ing regions of the North; so numerous are they 
that it is unnecessary to particularize. 

‘Space will not permit a list, but their great 
popularity abroad is shown in the thousands of 
plants equipped with their machinery.’’ 

This extract, taken from a Milwaukee paper, 
would seem to indicate that the company’s 
prominence in the saw-mill industry is even 
greater than we had foreshadowed it to be. 
The statement may well be made that the 
Edward IP. Allis Company leads the world in 
this line of business. It will be seen that the 
orders come from every section of the country. 
Other countries also send to the Allis Company 
for saw-mill supplies. 

The cut used in this article illustrates one of 
the company’s latest mills. It is beautiful in 
design and perfect in workmanship. It was 
built for the Sierra Nevada Wood and Lumber 
Company at Overton, California. This mill is 
located on the Sierra Nevada Mountains, a few 
miles east of the summit. It is 6,500 feet above 
the level of the sea, and only a short distance 
north of the Central Pacific Railway. The 
lumber company has constructed a broad-guage 
railroad from the mill to Truckee, which is 
used in its logging operations along the line 


years, even though the mill be run at its full 
capacity. This large enterprise is under the 
management of genial Captain J. B. Overton, 
after whom the town is named. 

Overton is beautifully situated on a mount- 


| ain level, from which snow-capped peaks are 


| seen in every direction the year round. 


It is 


| platted regularly and is being built in a man- 


| there to stay. 





and to transport its wood and lumber to the | 


Central Pacific at Truckee. 
is now engaged in building a narrow-gauge road 
through its timber lands, where there is enough 
pine and fir timber to last a period of fifty 


The same concern | 


ner which would indicate that the town is 
All the buildings are placed on 
stone foundations—something very unusual in 
lumber-camps. A fine hotel and store are in 
process of erection, and waterworks have al- 
ready been put in. This water, by the way, 
comes from the mountains and has a fall of 
about 200 feet, thus giving a pressure of 120 
pounds to the square inch and affording perfect 
protection against fire, by means of available 
hose at every point of danger. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this com- 
pany’s mill is fully equipped with the most 
modern machinery. The cutting machinery 
consists of one double circular, a nine-foot 
Allis band-mill and a forty-inch Wickes’ gang, 
the capacity being 125,000 feet per day. Situ- 
ated in so favorable a locality and managed by 
so capable a mechanic and so courteous a gentle- 
man as Captain Overton, the enterprise is sure 
to prove profitable and successful. It is pleas- 
ing to know that the mill started without a 
hitch, every machine cutting its full quota and 
running continuously throughout the whole 
day. This fact is not mentioned as at all ex- 
ceptional, since it is well understood that the 
Allis Company always starts its mills in the 
same way. When mills built by this company 
are turned over, they are ready for practical 
operation—ready to produce the full amount of 
lumber guaranteed, from the very beginning. 
It is this unfailing success that gives the Allis 
Company its grand reputation. It may be said, 
in conclusion, that the Allis band-mill is a 
strong, durable piece of mechanism, and that 


| it will do its work for years and pay for itself 


over and over again—as compared with inferior 
machines, in its economy of time and general 
efficiency. We have before remarked that a 
breakdown in a mill or a factory is a serious 
thing, involving loss of valuable time, loss of 
production and great business annoyance. This 


| is a final reason why it pays to have one’s mills 


constructed by a strong, reputable concern like 
the Edward P. Allis Company. 








Company, Fordyce, — 
Ark., E. E. Jackson 
Lumber Company, 
Plantersville, Ala.; L. 
V. Boyle & Company, 
Boyle, Miss.; Fernwood 
Lumber Company, 
Fernwood, Miss.; Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, Texarkana, Tex.; 
Panther Lumber Com- 
pany, Panther, W. Va.; 
Surry Lumber Com- 
pany, Dendrom, Va.; 
Courtland Lumber 
Company, Courtland, 
Va.: C. H. Hostetter, 
Norfolk, Va.; Hampton 
Lumber Company, 
Hampton, Va. 

“All these mills are 
complete plants, 
equipped with every de- 
vice that ingenuity and 
skill can construct. The 
Edward P. Allis Com- 
pany furnishes power 


and every needed ma- 
chine and appliance. In 
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A SAW-MILL BUILT BY THE EDWARD P. ALLIS COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS., FOR THE SIERRA NEVADA WOOD AND 


LUMBER COMPANY AT OVERTON, CAL, 
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MILWAUKEE’S BOOT AND SHOE TRADE. 


Within the last few years the F. Mayer Boot 
and Shoe Company of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
shown that the boot and shoe industry can be 
carried on as successfully in the Cream City as 
anywhere. This company began to manufact- 
ure ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s fine 
shoes fifteen years ago, and has succeeded in 
building up a business of the greatest propor- 
tions, making a name and a demand for their 
goods second to none in the whole country. 
The company imports and takes its leather and 
fittings direct from the manufacturers, origi- 
nates its own styles, superintends the manu- 
facturing department in person, and produces 
the very best shoes for the least possible money. 

The Mayer factories are among the largest, 
lightest and best arranged in the country, and 
they are thoroughly equipped with all the 
latest improved machinery, affording facilities 
for manufacturing that enable the company to 
cope successfully with every demand made upon 
it. The goods not only find a large local mar- 
ket, but are shipped all over the West and 
Northwest, which is an indication of the su- 
perior class of goods sent out by this company, 
and speaks eloquently in their behalf. The 
reputation achieved by the F. Mayer Boot and 
Shoe Company for truly first-class shoes is such 
that it could not be induced to substitute any 
inferior goods under any circumstances. It 
adheres to the principle that has made it pop- 
ular—of producing only such goods as will stand 
the most rigid test. The individual members 
and officers of the institution are as follows: 
Frederick. J. Mayer, president; Adam J. Mayer, 
vice-president; Geo. P. Mayer, secretary and 
treasurer, all of whom are active and possess a 
thorough knowledge of every detail of the busi- 
ness. Possessing ample capital and the most 
capable management, there is no reason why 
this excellent company should not achieve as 
—_ triumphs in the future as it has in the 
past. 
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ELECTRICAL TREATMENT OF 
TUMORS. 


Among the few expert elec- 
tricians in the West and North- 
west that also possess great 
medical ability and employ elec- 
tricity wholly in their treatment 
of diseases, is Dr..G. F. La Paul 
of No. 24 Washington Avenue 
North, Minneapolis. The doctor 
is a regular physician and has 
taken several medical degrees, 
but twelve long years of prac- 
tical experience, during which 
time he has wrought many re- 
markable cures, have convinced 
him that there is no medicine in 
the world that can cope with 
electricity as applied to the 
treatment of human ills. 

This, he claims, is especially 
true where tumors are concerned. 
There are many varieties of tu- 
mors, of course, some of them 





more virulent and much more difficult to treat | 


than others; but it is understood that all, or 
nearly all, such growths are caused by certain 
local irritations and that they increase in size 
by the blood forced into them, this being done 
at the expense of the whole system. Equalize 
this blood pressure, Dr. La Paul says, and the 
tumor, deprived of its life-blood, withers and 
then disappears. Such a result can be brought 
about most speedily by the application of elec- 
tric currents. There seems to be little ques- 
tion about this. The action of electricity is 
marvelous. It not only has a vital local effect, 
but its remedial influence permeates the whole 
system as well, thus setting in vigorous motion 
all the functions of the human organism. One 
woman, fifty years of age, had five tumors. Her 
life-blood was flowing away rapidly. Noted 
physicians treated and operated upon her in 
vain. Three years ago she ventured to apply 
for treatment by Dr. La Paul—as a last resort. 
To her surprise and joy, this electrical treat- 
ment benefited her at once and resulted ina 
speedy cure. Today she is a well woman, and 
her story will be told to anyone who wishes to 
apply for it to Dr. La Paul. 


* 


WHERE VEHICLES ARE MADE. 





The largest vehicle factory in the Northwest 
is located at the Minnesota transfer, a point 
midway between St. Paul and Minneapolis. It 
is the H. A. Muckle Manufacturing Company’s 
plant. These carriages, buggies, phaetons, sur- 
ries, road wagons, spring-wagons, etc., have 
become very popular and are in use all through 
the Northwestern States. The company’s chief 
aim seems to be the turning out of a thoroughly 
honest vehicle—good in point of strength, light- 
ness, durability and elegance, and which shall 
be sold at fair prices. All modern facilities 
are commanded. Every vehicle represents the 
latest devices in carriage building. The ac- 
companying illustration shows the celebrated 
Muckle full-swing gear, a wonderful improve- 
ment over old methods. As the company sells 
to the public direct, thus saving 
middlemen’s profits, it is nat- 
ural that it should be in receipt 
of a large number of orders from 
tributary States. In fact, the 
business has increased to so 

















A PURE PNEUMATIC ORGAN SYSTEM. 


As the years go by and improvements are 
recorded in the mechanical construction of 
musical instruments, it would seem as if per- 
fection were in store for some manufacturer in 
the not distant future. It may be that it has 
already been attained, for it is apparent that a 
great advance has been made in organ structure 
by William Schuelke of Milwaukee, Wis. This 
manufacturer of organs notes, among the ad- 
vantages of his pure pneumatic organ system, 
that the Schuelke membrane wind-chest is 
simple and so perfect that there is no possi- 
bility of simplifying or perfecting the same 
further. The arrangement of the membranes 
of the wind-chest is accessible without tak- 
ing.any work apart—a distinct improvement 
over all other systems. 

The Schuelke tubular pneumatic system re- 
quires very small space. In consequence of its 
simple construction and in accordance with 
the laws of air pressure, it offersasure guaranty 
of faultless and most precise action. All the 
manuals, pedals, draw-stops, couplers, octav- 
couplers, combination piston-knobs, crescendo 
and decrescendo arrangements are operated 
pneumatically, easily, safely, and noiselessly. 
For the pneumatic arrangements the same 
wind pressure is applied as for the pipe 
work. 

The manner of playing even the largest organ 
with coupled manuals and pedal is noiseless, 
easy, and pleasing. By the pneumatic coup- 
lings with coupled manuals and pedal, the keys 
do not descend by playingthe organ. ‘The key- 
fall, and arrangement of draw-stop movement 
can be executed so as to satisfy any desire. An 
empty motion of the keys and draw-stops pre- 
vents any casual execution, which else might 
happen if they should be touched involuntarily. 
In Schuelke’s patent pure pneumatic organ 
system no disturbance whatever can occur, 
such as arises in organs of mechanical construc- 
tion, in conduit constructions with mechanical 
wind-chests, or other mechanical parts. 





great an extent that it has been 
necessary to add largely to the 
capacity of their plant by the 
erection of a new building, 
which is now in process of con- 
struction. 
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A NEW IMMIGRATION MOVEMENT. 


With the general revival of trade throughout 
the country and the awakening of new hopes 
for prosperous conditions for individuals and 
communities, there are good reasons for antici- 
pating a new movement of settlers into the 
Northwestern States. We have learned by ex- 
perience that people do not migrate in times of 
depression. No matter how clearly it may be 
pointed out to them that they can improve 
their conditions, they will not move when busi- 
ness is dull, property hard to sell and labor in 
small demand. There seems to be a paralysis 
of energy in periods like that from which we 
are just emerging. People are not enterprising. 
They stay where they may find themselves, and 
plod along without forming new plans or going 
into new projects. In the entire Northwest 
we have witnessed only two important immi- 
gration movements during the past seven years. 
One was the Dunkard movement into North 
Dakota, successfully stimulated by a great deal 
of persistent work on the part of two railroad 
companies. This was really an overflow move- 
ment of a peculiar and prolific religious body 
from the old and well-settled regions of the 
Middle West, where lands are high and busi- 
opportunities few. The other was the 
movementinto Northern Minnesota, during the 


ness 


| mining in 


ings in order to get the money for rai]way fares 


and for installing his family in a new region. | 


Unless times are good there is no market for 
what he wants to sell, except at a great sac- 
rifice; so be goes on in his old home and waits 
for times to improve. 


Now that times are | 


everywhere much better, all the impulses for | 


change that have been felt in recent years will 
come up again and will ripen into action. Pop- 
ulation has been increasing in the East at the 
old rate, and there isa greater pressure than 
ever for chances to get aliving. East of the 
wooded belt of Wisconsin and Minnesota, and 
the great prairies of the Dakotas, there is ab- 
solutely no cheap land to be had. In those 
States there are still great areas of unsettled 
country, and in the settled districts there is a 
great deal of land that is still in a wild state. 
Farther West, in the sub-arid and arid regions, 
there are vast ranges of grazing-land not occu- 
pied, 


and fruit-growers. 
attractive States of Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho offer many opportunities for new settlers. 
Besides, the continued development of gold- 
Montana, Idaho and British Col- 
umbia is building new towns and opening a 
demand for labor at good wages. 

We are still an adventurous and restless peo- 
ple; and so long as population is dense in the 


and the steady extension of irrigation | 
works opens many rich valleys tosmall farmers | 
Beyond the Rockies, the | 


reaches a thousand miles Westward to the 
Rocky Mountains, and our jobbers sell goods 
beyond the Rockies as far as the Pacific Ocean. 
As population grows in the Northwest, we see 
no reason to doubt the continued growth of our 
chief cities. We should remember, however, 
that cities are not built on theories, and we 
should be quick to take advantage of every 
opportunity for extending our trade and for 
establishing new manufacturing industries 
that will have a reasonable chance of living 
without bonuses and without begging. 
NORTHERN PACIFIC'S ANNUAL. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Northern Pacific Railway Company, held 
in New York October 5, the following gentile- 
men were elected directors for the ensuing year: 
Edward D. Adams, Dumont Clarke, Charles 
H. Foster, Robert M. Galloway, Brayton Ives, 
D. Willis James, Daniel S. Lamont, Charles 8. 
Mellen, John G. Moore, Walter G. Oakman, 
Oliver H. Payne, Samuel Spencer, James Still- 





| man, Francis Lynd Stetson and Edwin Thomp- 


; Son. 


| Eastern part of the Republic and sparse in the | 





| cities for the needs of the State. 


past two or three years, of thousandsof farmers | 


in search of cheap and good lands. 
these settlers came from farther west—from 
regions of deficient rainfall, where they had 
given up the hard struggle with adverse nature. 
They sought a country where it rains enough 
every year to raise Elsewhere in the 
Northwest a new settler has been a rare bird 
since the great depression began. We have 
previously pointed out one of the chief causes 
for the stoppage of the normal movement of 
population from East 
times—namely, 
land and personal property at fair prices during 
such periods. The Eastern farmer, however 
much he may wish to go West, cannot migrate 
unless he can sell his property in his old home. 
He must dispose of a large share of his belong- 


crops. 


Many of | 


| please the other two. 
| a city for 


Western part, there will be periodical transfers 
of masses of people seeking fresh opportunities 
for their genius and industry. The long stag- 
nation in the immigration movement had a 
cause in the hard times, which is now passed 
away. The current is no longer clogged; it 
will soon commence to flow again. When if 
gets to running strongly, as it did in the 
eighties, we shall see lively times in all parts 
of the Northwest. More farms will be opened, 
cities and towns will grow, and more railroads 
will be built. We do not live in a finished 
country here in the Northwestern States. We 
may reasonably expect to see our Minnesota 
cities double their present size; to see a city of 
thirty thousand people spring up in North Da- 
kota; to see Montana so populous that it will 
support as large a city as Colorado has in Den- 
ver, and to witness the growth of a first-class 
commercial metropolis on Puget Sound, thriv- 
ing upon its Asiatic commerce. There will be 
marvels of rapid growth yet to witness, and the 
sudden blossoming of the flowers of civilization 
in the wilderness. 
THREE MINNESOTA CITIES. 

We sometimes hear the question asked, Can 
Minnesota support three considerable cities? 
The questioner, who is always somewhat of a 
pessimist, goes on to discuss the situation and 
trade rivalries of St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Duluth, and concludes that we have too many 
But each of 
these cities has its reasons in natural causes 
for existing, and neither is going to die to 
Besides, Duluth is more 
North Dakota than for Minnesota. 
It ships the wheat of North Dakota, and grinds 
a good deal of it into flour. It handles the coal 
of Ohio and Pennsylvania, which warms the 
people of all the prairie region. It does not 





| draw much trade away from Minneapolis and 


to West during hard | 
the difficulty of disposing of | 


St. Paul. 

Ohio bas not half the area of territory that 
Minnesota possesses, yet Ohio has three large 
cities. Cleveland, now the largest, has about 
280,000 inhabitants. Cincinnati has about 250,- 
000 and Toledo has passed the 100,000 mark. 
We shall at no distant day have as large a pop- 
ulation as Ohio. Besides, the business of our 
cities is by no means limited to Minnesota. It 





The new directors are Messrs. Lamont, 
Mellen, Moore and Payne. They take the places 
of Messrs. Robert Bacon, Charlemagne Tower 
and E. W. Winter, retired. An additional di- 
rector has also been included in the board. 

The financial report submitted to the meet- 
ing shows the result of operations for the ten 
months following the purchase of the road by 
the reorganized company and ending June 30, 
1897. The income account for this period shows 
as follows: ‘Gross receipts, $14,941,818; opera- 
ting expenses, $9,155,873; net receipts, $5,785,945; 
taxes, $428,981; net income from operating, $5,- 
356,964; other income, $255,341; net revenue, 
$5,612,305; interest on bonds, $5,110,248; balance, 
$502,057; written off, $12,229; surplus, $489,828. 

Land sales for the ten months amounted to 
$418,024, and outstanding contracts on June 30 
aggregated $1,203,584. The company still has 
$4,059,957 on hand of the fund of five millions 
provided for betterments by the plan of re- 
organization. The fixed charges for the current 
fiscal year were $6,110,276. The success of tke 
plan of reorganization is strikingly shown by 
the fact that the company has been able to pay 
its fixed charges during a year of exceptional 
du'lness throughout the Northwest, and has, 
besides, accumulated a considerable surplus 
towards a future dividend on its preferred 
stock. In fact, the results of the first year’s 
work of the new company fully justify the con- 
fidence felt by financiers in the soundness and 
foresight of the plan of reorganization prepared 
by J. Pierpont Morgan and E. D. Adams. With 
the new business activity now prevailing all 
along its lines, there can be no doubt that the 
Northern Pacific will earn a substantial divi- 
dend during the current fiscal year. 

a 

Puget SounpD CLAmMs.—Puget Sound clams 
sometimes grow to enormous size, frequently 
weighing four to eight pounds each. Not long 
ago a Portland, Ore., man of family ordered a 
couple of dozen to be delivered at his home. 
When they came he was greatly surprised, and 
instead of taking twenty-four he was quite well 
satisfied with one. Ordinarily, of course, the 
clams are of the usual size, but now and then a 
shipment of large ones is received. 


* 
* 


A FLOATING IsLAND.—Among the natural 
curiosities in the vicinity of Rat Portage, Ont., 
is a floating island. It is in the Lake of the 
Woods. Anchors are attached to it to keep it 
from drifting, but now and then it escapes from 
these moorings and proves a source of consider- 
able annoyance to navigation and other active 
interests. It will probably have to be kept in 
position by means of piles. 
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THERE is talk of extending the little stub of | 


a Northern Pacific branch road that runs from 
Carrington, North Dakota, out to Sykeston, so 
as to make it end against the rampart of the 
Coteaux. A good deal of excellent prairie-land 
remains to be settled in that direction, and if 
the Dunkards continue to come into Foster 
County as rapidly as they have done during the 
past two years, it will all soon be occupied. 
a Saal ad 
Ir is an interesting historical fact that the 
first bill introduced in Congress for Govern- 
ment aid to construct a railroad to the Pacific 
Coast, provided that the line should start at 
St. Joseph, Michigan. If Chicago existed at 
that time, it was not of sufficient importance 
to be named in the bill. The road was to end 
at the mouth of the Columbia River. Had it 
been built, it would undoubtedly have made of 
Astoria a big commercial city. The promoter 
was Asa Whitney. He gravely proposed to 
build the road himself, without any stock or 
bond issues, provided the Government would 
give him a grant of every alternate section of 
land for thirty miles each side of the track. 
Sa a + 
THE objection made by the American miner 
in the Klondyke Country to the Canadian Gov- 
ernment confiscating a part of the gold he 
washes out of the gravel, is that the proceed- 
ing is contrary to the custom of civilized na- 
tions. There are thousands of British subjects 
working in mines in the United States, but 
it has never been proposed to take away from 
them any part of the wealth they may earn by 
their labor. The American miners on the 
Klondyke are perfectly willing to be taxed for 
courts and for police protection, but they do 
not relish being compelled to give up a per- 
centage of the gold they mine. This seems to 
them a robber-baron method of collecting a tax. 
++ + 7+ 
A WRITER in the Minneapolis Times, who 
appears to know what he is talking about, says 
that in London white bread made-from Minne- 
apolis flour sells for three cents per pound, 
whereas bread in Minneapolis, made from the 
same grade of flour, costs the purchaser five 
cents per pound. No explanation is offered 
either by the writer or by the Times, but it 
seems to us that the problem is worth a little 
study. Of course, the flour must cost a good 
deal more in London than where it is made in 
Minneapolis. It must be that the London 
bakers employ economies in their trade that 
are unknown to bakersin this country. The 
wage rate is no doubt much lower in London, 
and the baker and his family no doubt live a 
great deal plainer than do their fellow trades- 
men in American cities. 
++ ++ ++ 
THE military authorities of the National 
Yellowstone Park appear to be capable of a 
good many acts of petty tyranny in their zeal 
to protect from defacement and spoliation the 
natural wonders of that great popular play- 
ground. A tourist named C. D. Lyle, from 
Billings, Mont., writes the Livingston Enter- 
prise that for the heinous offence of writing his 
name in lead pencil on the ‘‘formation”’ in the 
bed of a stream he was arrested by a soldier, 


| 





compelled to march twenty miles, thrown into 
jail for forty-eight hours and was finally 
brought before a U. S. commissioner, who 
made him pay a fine of $8.50. Mr. Lyle writes 
that the country is all ‘formation’? where the 
offense took place, that teamsters drive over 
the ‘‘formation’’ and that pedestrians walk 
over it, and that he did not dream that he was 
violating any regulation when he scribbled his 
name at a place that was almost underfoot. 


-— lS )lUS 


THE late General Harriman, of Cottage Grove, | 


Minn., who was well-known in this State and 
in Wisconsin, died recently at Hot Springs, 
Ark, The last few years of his life he spent 
upon a farm near Hot Springs, where his only 
companion was an old soldier who had served 
with him in the Civil War and who did the 
cooking and general work about the place. One 
day the soldier went to town and told an ac- 
quaintance that the general and himself would 
soon die, adding, ‘‘We have both been called.” 
“What do you mean by being called?’’ asked 
the acquaintance. ‘‘Last Sunduy, replied the 


district along the Rainy River, Rainy Lake 
and the Lake of the Woods, which lie chiefly 
in Canada but overlap into Minnesota. The 
gold-bearing rock yields as high as thirty or 
forty dollars per ton, and there is a great deal 
of it. The only working mine in our territory 
now is the Little American, on an island in 
Rainy Lake. This mine is running a ten-stamp 
mill constantly and is making money. As soon 
as capital gets over its distrust of this new tield, 
a large number of good prospects will become 
mines and we shall rank as one of the gold- 
producing States. We must have the benetit 
of the mining laws, however, to enable men to 
take up claims and to getasecure title to them. 

oo 


WHEN WHEAT IS A DOLLAR A BUSHEL. 





We'll pay off the mortgage and get out of debt, 
When wheat is a dollar a bushel; 


| There's plenty of gold in the old homestead yet, 


The “pay dirt” is plenty we're going to get - 


| We'll not sell, and go to the K londyke—not yet. 


old soldier, ‘‘while walking about the farm I | 


saw a battery with horses and men come dash- 
ing into one of the fields. 


One of the guns | 


wheeled and unlimbered, and two shots were | 


fired from it. I knew what it meant.”’ 


A few | 


days later both the master and serving-man | 


were taken ill at the same time. The man 
died first, the general surviving him less than 
twenty-four hours. 


++ ++ ++ 


WE hope that our Minnesota senators and 


When wheat is a dollar a bushel. 


Let the factories hum and the furnaces glow, 
When wheat is a dollar a bushel; 

The merchant will laugh and the farmer will sow. 

And the workingmen surely will have a good show, 

And the prophets will swear they all told you so, 
When wheat is a dollar a bushel. 


We'll buy a new coat, and the wife a new gown, 
When wheat is a dollar a bushel; 
We'll not rent the farm, nor move into town, 


| We'll buy what we need and pay the cash down. 
| And we never need fear a creditor's frown, 


representatives in Washington will find time | 


next winter to look after the important matter 


of extending the mineral land laws of the | 


United States so as to embrace the gold-quartz 
region on the northern border of this State. 
The mining laws now apply only to the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast States; conse- 
quently, the only way to get title to mining 


property in Minnesota is to employ the home- | 


stead or pre-emption laws. This leads to long 


delay and to much false swearing, and it ham- | 


pers the development of our gold country. Some 
skeptics may laugh at our employment of this 
term, but three years of exploration and actual 
mining have demonstrated beyond any question 


that there is an extensive and genuine gold | 
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COMMERCE TRADE [Asis 





When wheat is a dollar a bushel. 


A. M. Thompson. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





* 

A QUEER INDIAN LAw.—An old tribal cus- 
tom among Alaska Indians, demands an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. Two boys 
stole an old Indian’s canoe, and in the operation 
one of them fell overboard and was drowned. 
The law made the old Indian responsible for 
the death, because he owned the boat. Unable 
to ransom himself, he went toward what he be- 
lieved to be certain death with the stoicism 
that seems to attach only to Indians. But 
white friends of influence intervened, and some 
arrangement was made whereby the death sen- 
tence was not imposed. Where tribal laws are 
concerned, the sentiment of honor is very strong 
among all the Indians of the Great Northwest. 
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TACOMA, Wasuincron AFOOT SHAPED CITY 


Courtesy of the designer, D. J. GRIFFITH. 
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Wisconsin. 





hotel having 120 guest 
Lake 


A new 
rooms will be erected at 


TereT ole levees 


Geneva. 





A $25,000 brewery is in store for New London, 
Boscobel's new schoolhouse will cost about $15,000. 


A new shingle-mill and a saw-mill are promised 
Sheboygan. 


La Crosse is working hard to secure a first-class 
canning factory. 


A $15,000 business block will be among the new im- 
provements at Ashland. 


It is rumored that an Appleton paper-mil!l company 
will erect a large pulp-mill at White Rapids. 


The Fair Haven Stave Company of Fair Haven, 
Mich., contemplates removing its plant to Eau Claire. 


The Board of Trade is negotiating with W. H. Ogan, 
of Indiana, for the establishment of a shoe factory at 
Hudson. 


Spring Valley is growing rapidly. A large flour- 
mill, a hardware store, acreamery and other accessions 
are due in the near future. 


A stock company, capital $25,000, has been formed at 
Marinette to build a large Chautauqua auditorium to 
seat 2,000 people. 


An English syndicate bas an Option on the Jay Cooke 
water-power system near West Superior and proposes 
to develop electric power. 





It is said that the contract has been let in Germany 
for the machinery forthe beet-sugar plant at Merrilan. 
It is to be delivered Nov. 1 and to be in runningorder 
sixty days later 


It is reported that Henry C. Payne, of Milwaukee, 
and others. propose an electric railway to run from 
Chicago to Green Bay via Milwaukee and Oshkosh. 
The plans contemplate 550 miles of road, to cost 
* 000,000, 





Iron-ore shipments out of Ashland up to Sept. 12 
were about 25,000 tons in excess of shipments on the 
same date a yearago. They aggregated 1,285,977 gross 
tons, of which 617,961 tons were from the Wisconsin 
Central docks and 667,116 tons from the Northwestern. 


The Evening Telegram says that Superior lumber- | 


mills are all running on full time and that the season 
has been fairly prosperous. It is expected that the 
cutin the forests tributary to the head of the lakes 
will be the largest in five years. The millers report 
the present season, taken all in all, the best in several 
years, with a far brighter outlook for the season of 
1808. Wages are nearly fifty per cent higher than in 
former years. 


Minnesota. 


A $7,000 opera-house is in prospect for Anoka. 
New Ulm will soon have a four-story brewery. 


The new Catholic church at Melrose will cost $25,000. 
Sauk Rapids new flour-mill is ready to turn out 100 
barrels of flour per day. 


Ortonville has voted $15,000 bonds for establishing an 
electric light and water-works plant. 








Elevators of 30,000-bushel capacity are going to be 
built in Windom and the town of Sherburn. 


New brick buginess blocks are going up at New 
Prague, one of the best little towns in the State. 


The Owatonna council has arranged for the purchase 
of a site for a public library building to cost $10,000. 


Prominent Winona citizens are canvassing for funds 
for a $30,000 hospital; $13,000 has already been raised. 


A good authority estimates the value of the Minne- 
sota potato crop this year at $5,000,000. This is three 


times the value of the crop of 1895, or that of 1896, 
though it is a much smaller crop than that of either 


| year. 


The opera chairs for St. Cloud’s new opera-house 
will be made by the Manitowoc Seating Company, of 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


Winthrop is improving. The latest enterprise calls 


| for a new two-story brick and stone business block, 
| the cost of which will be about $6,000. 


The Benton Power & Traction Company has been in- 
corporated with $50,000 capital to build a dam across 
the river at Sauk Rapids and one at St. Cloud, and to 
generate electric power. 

Dodge Center will have a new $10,000 schoolhouse, 
Virginta a $7,000 one, Eveleth a $5,000 building, and the 
new schoolhouse at Russell will cost $2,000, all of which 
evidence greatly improved local conditions. 


The report of the Litchfield creamery for three 
months, ending June 30, 1897, shows that the factory 
received 1,744799 pounds of milk and manufactured 
77,578 pounds of butter. The patrons received $10,425.04. 


The buildings of the Rochester woolen-mills have 


| been repaired since the fire, and the machinery is now 





running full time. Orders for blankets have already 





been booked that will require all winter to fill, and 


the outlook for the enterprise is very bright. 


The number of new buildings going up in Wilmar 
on account of the increased demands of business, is 


unusual for a town not claiming to beona boom The | 
recent consolidation of the two diyisions of the Great | 


Northern, with Wilmar for their headquarters, has 


brought a rush of railroad men to the town, as well as | 


prospectors in the business line. 


Minnesota creamery butter now receives preference 
in the London market. It cost two and one-half cents 
a pound to carry the butter from Central Minnesota 
to London, by the single ton, with the best refriger- 
ator accommodations all the way, excepting short 
transfers. This butter was all placed by the Agri- 
cultural Department agent in London in the hands of 
retail dealers. They paid from fifteen to nineteen and 
one-half cents per pound for it, the same butter being 
worth fifteen cents in New York. The wholesale price 
of Danish butter was about twenty cents in London 


an abundance of vacant land in this county, but today 
one has to go several miles back from the railroad to 
get even an inferior tract.—New Rockford Transcript. 


South Dakota. 
Elevators are being built at Brand and at Ward. 


Mitchell is going ahead with a large number of 
building improvements. 


The Ashton Mill Company will erect a 26,000-bushe 
elevator at Ashton this fall. 


Deadwood is to have another reduction plant. It 
will employ over 200 men and be of great benefit to the 
Black Hills. 


The State banks now have money to loan for any 
legitimate enterprise. Farmers are paying off in- 
cumbrances and reveling in substantial prosperity. 


The Holy Terror Gold Mining Company has paid its 
stockholders their first dividend—$9,000, or three cents 
ashare. A large body of rich ore is exposed on the 
500-foot level. Considerable new machinery has been 
placed on the mine and in the mill recently, and the 
company will probably be able to make regular 
monthly dividends to its owners. 


Montana. 
The Katie Mine at Basin is to resume. 


Gebo is to have an eighty-barrel flouring- mill. 


White Sulphur Springs will have a $30,000 system of 
water-works. 


A 500-ton smelter will be built at Basin next year at 
a cost of $250,000. 


Havre has good prospects for both -water-works and 
electric lights before she is six months older. 


For the year ending February 28, 1897, the sumof 
$844,344.78 was expended in Montana for schools. 


It is estimated that Montana will produce $5,500,000 


| in gold this year, a million more than last year. 


at that time. It was all retailed to consumers at | 


twenty-four, twenty five and twenty-six cents per 
pound, most of it at twenty-six cents. This was the 
same as the retail price of the best Danish, which 
leads the London market for salted butter. The re- 
tailers, upon being convinced of the high quality of 
the Minnesota butter, paid the same price for itin 
tubs and in favorite “Australian” or cubical boxes. 
Six different dealers took the Minnesota butter ata 
uniform price of eighteen and one-fifth cents per 
pound. It cost about sixteen cents delivered to these 
London dealers. 


North Dakota. 


Devils Lake will have a flour-mill. 


Langdon has a new electric-light plant. 





A fence factory is to be numbered among Fargo 
industries. 


Fessenden is pushing work on its new $15,000 brick 
schoolhouse. 


Fargo is to have a new national bank. The capital 


will be $50,000. 
Sheyenne is said to be very prosperous. Lots of new 


buildings are going up. 








The State Fair held at Mandan from Sept. 28 to Oct. 
1 was successful in all respects. 


Casselton has voted for a $6,000 electric-light plant, 
and the town has the cash to pay for it. 


In Fingal, Barnes County, many building improve- 
ments are reported. It is a good trade point. 

Grand Forks third annual street fair opened Sept. 
20. There were many exhibits and a large attendance. 
It was the best street fair yet held. 

The Ellendale Leader says that Dickey County has 
deposited in banks $76,192.64 at Ellendale, $32,201 47 at 
Oakes, and $5,116.64 at Monango, a total of $113,510.74, 
This is about $20 for every man, woman and child in 
the county. 


Never in the history of Eddy County has so much 
land been taken by bona-fide homesteaders as in the 
past year, and never hasso many new and comfortable 
houses dotted the prairie. Two years ago there was 





The Bozeman Chronicle says that there is nota de- 
sirable vacant house in that place and that an era of 
prosperity has reached the town. 


A deposit of fine rock emery has been found in Fer- 
gus County. If it proves as extensive as reported, it 
will be worth more than a gold-mine. 


The Montana Power Company has its dam across the 
Big Hole River at Divide Station well along and will 
have it generating electricity next spring. 


Big Timber is putting upa pork-packing plant. It 
also has a successful creamery, a flour-mill, and other 
industries which help to make it one of the most enter- 
prising towns in the State. 


Gallatin Valley is coming to the front as an alfalfa 
producing region. Inanumber of instances nine tons 
per acre have been produced in one season, the three 
cuttings averaging three tons per acre. 


The Mayflower mine in Madison County is now the 
greatest gold producer in the State. Last year it pro- 
duced about $350,000, but this year, even if the present 
rich ore body holds out, it will not yield more than 

200,000. 


News from Gaylord is to the effect that everything 
is booming at the big smelter of the Parrot Company. 
All the work of building construction on the smelter 
is now completed and all efforts are being directed to 
complete the big canal. Dwellings are being built all 
over the townsite. The smelter will be ready to blow 
in before spring. 


Idaho. 
Lewiston now has a daily paper. 


Idaho’s Inter-Mountain Fair will be held at Boise 
October 12 to 16 inclusive. 


The citizens of Vollmer have voted that the name of 
that town shall be changed to Troy. 


It is estimated that the gross output from the Cur 
d'Alene silver-lead and gold belts this year will reach 
$15,000,000. 


The Grangeville Free Press says that 300,000 bushels of 
wheat were raised this year on the recently opened 
Nez Perce Reservation lands. 


Juliaetta’s prune crop isenormous. Some 3,000 acres 
produced 250,000 pounds, of every known variety. 
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Large shipments of prunes and apples are being made 
to Eastern points from Kendrick, also. 


A building boom has started in Nez Perce, and the 
News of that town predictsa doubled population within 
ayear. [Improvements include two churches, a school- 
house, and a large number of residences. 


Oregon. 


The Pyx mine near Baker City has been sold to New 
York parties for $30,000. 


A six-foot ledge has been struck on the Consolidated 
Virginia property, a fact which places it among the 
big mines of the State. 








The Baker City Commercial Club has completed a 
wagon-road around Dooley Mountain, through Stic’s 
Gulch, and all the way to Harney County. It gives 
easy access to Baker City for the people of a large 
section of country.! 


Pendleton has sustained a severe loss in the destruc- 
tion by fire of the 500-barrel flour-mill there, the loss 
being estimated at $200,000. The mill was very pros- 
perous, and it is more than probable that the citizens 
willcombine to reconstruct it. Pendleton, noted for 
its enterprise, now has a good chance to make a fresh 
exhibition of it. 


Washington. 
New Whatcom has another bank. 


A large number of handsome new residences are be- 
ing builtin Walla Walla. 

The State’s wool-clip for 1897 is estimated at 6,000,000 
pounds, worth about $1,500,000. 


The shingle shipments for August for Washington 
were 1857 cars, being over 100 more than in July. 

Forty new buildings are talked of for Wasco. The 
population of the town is increasing rapidly. 


The Ellensburg Capital says that the Kittitas County 
hay crop is placed at 35,000 tons this year by competent 
judges. 


Vancouver has fifteen prune-drying establishments 
with a capacity of 5,000 to 20,000 pounds daily, and there 
are about twenty-five other dryersin the same county. 

The total cars of shingles carried out of Washington 
by the Northern Pacific for the eight months of 1897 
ending Sept. 1, is 6,131 as against 5,226 cars in the same 
months of 1806. 





George West, of Montesano, proposes to build a 
shingle-mill of 100,000 daily capacity there, if the citi- 
zens will secure the lease of u site and build the foun- 
dation for the mill. 


South Bend will soon havea chicory factory. The 
roots can be raised there successfully, and chicory will 
be manufactured on an extensive scale. The only 
other plant of the kind in the Northwestern States is 
in Nebraska. where the industry flourishes. 


The total rail shipments of shingles from Washing- 
ton for the eight months of 1897 were 1,939,840,000 as 
against 1,603,849,000 in the corresponding months of 
1896. Those of lumber in 1897, 80,672,000 as against 74,- 
044,000 in 1896. This is up to Sept. 1. 


Cargo shipments for Washington for eight months 
of 1897 were 118,480,241 feet of lumber against 85,033,314 
feet last year. Coastwise shipments were 127,931,802 
feet, against 136,980,283 feet for the same months of 
1896, due to unfavorable conditions in California. 


The recently discovered gold-field in Whatcom 
County is on Root (or Granite) Mountain and Silicia 
Creek, and about fifty-five miles from New Whatcom 
and thirty-five miles from Sumas. It is more com- 
monly called the Mount Baker District. The reports 
that free-milling gold quartz running $10,000 per ton 
had been found brought hundreds of prospectors to 
the spot, but these reports seem to lack confirmation. 
No development work has yet been done, and but little 
can be known of real conditions. 


Canadian Northwest. 
The total paid attendance at Winnipeg's Industrial 
Exhibition was 42,000, a high number. 


The Foley mine, in the Seine River District, Ont., 
recently produced a $4,000 gold brick. 





The Michipicoten gold-fields in the Algoma District 
of the Province of Ontario. are as yet of very uncer- 
tain character, reports being contradictory. Gold is 
said to lie along the Michipicoten River just across 





Lake Superior on the Canadian side, and a camp has 
been established called Wawa City. The district is 
easily reached from any Western or Northwestern 
point. 


Bell City, Ont., now has a saw-mill. A planing-mill 
and a custom stamp-mill are promised next spring. 


It is reported that the Sultana mine in Lake of the 
Woods District, Ont,, has been sold to English cap- 
italists for $1,500,000. 


Sixteen tons of ore from the Olive mine in the S 
River District, Ont., recently produced $2,000 worth of 
gold. It was the first mill run. 





About forty-five miles of grade on the Crow’s Nest 
Pass road is ready for the track. Track-laying west 
from McLeod will begin at once. 


The first sixteen days’ run of the new twenty-stamp 
mill at the Mikado mine, in Lake of the Woods Dis- 
trict, Ont., resulted in gold bricks worth $23,000, 

British Columbia's salmon pack for 1897 is estimated 
at 1,000,000 cases. The Fraser River canneries packed 
840,000 cases, the largest uumber in their history. 


The Rat Portage (Ont.) Miner of Sept. 11 said: 
“Twenty-five thousand dollars worth of gold has been 
shipped from Rat Portage during the past week. the 
product of local mines; and still they are growing in 
wealth every day.” 





— 
Blue in Favor. 


The fashion papers say that dark blue is still to be a 
popular color, although it is to be relieved by some 
other. Of course it is. People have been wearing 
dark blue for several years, and now the color is being 
relieved by wheaten gold, potato blossoms, corn color 
and the glint of money, which will have the effect of 
taking away a great dealof the bluetinge. Especially 
is this so along the line of the Saint Paul & Duluth 
Railroad, which itself is enjoying the installments of 
prosperity, for its luxurious trains. running between 
the Twin Cities and Duluth, West Superior and other 
points, are comfortably filled every day. The Duluth 
Short Line is always the line to take. For informa 
tion, circulars, etc.. apply to ticket agents, or write to 
C. E. Stone, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 








HON. FRANK M. NYE, 


After the Strain of the Great Hayward Trial, is 
Threatened with 


NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 


His Nerves, Strength and Sleep Restored by Dr, 
Charc t’s Kola Nervine Tablets. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 14, 1806 

Gentlemen.—The weary months of the Hayward trial 
involved a severe strain upon my nervous system. and 
and after it was over I was threatened with protracted 
illness. 1 needed absolute rest and something to quiet 
my nervous system. Fortunately a friend recom- 
mended Dr. Charcot's Kola Nervine Tablets asa sure 
specific and 1 gave thematrial. The effects were be- 
yond my expectations, as I found almost immediate 
relief. My nervousness gave way to restful and sooth- 
ing feelings, and I could sleep and eat far.better. For 
nervous prostration I regard Kola Nervine Tablets as 
invaluable. FRANK M. Nye. 

Hon. Frank M. Nye is too well known to need further 
mention. He is one of the distinguished lawyers of 
the country, a brother of the late Bill Nye. His ex- 
perience with Dr. Charcot’s Kola Nervine Tablets is 
that of thousands. The remedy is famous for its cures 
where other medicines had failed. A trial will con- 
vince you of its wonderful merit. 

Fifty cents and $1 at druggists or sent direct. Write 
for testimonials. 


EUREKA CHEMICAL & MFG. CO.., 


La CrossE, Wis. 
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91 E. Sixth Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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WE FURNISH COMPLETE OFFICE OUTFITS. 


Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Lithographers and Printers. 


We are acknowledged to be the leading house of 


the entire Northwest fo1 
WEDDING INVITATIONS, VISITING CARDs, 
STOCK CERTIFICATES, CHECKS, 
and all classes of ENGRAVED WORK. 
ee Write | us for P rices and Samples 





FINA NC TA L. 


National German-American Bank 


SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
Capital, - $1,000,000. 


Officers : 
J. W. LUSK, Pres’t. 
F. WEYERHAEUSER, V. Pres’t. 
JOS. LOCKEY, Cashier. 
THEO. DRAZ, Ass’t Cashier. 


Directors: 
F. WEYERHAEUSER, JNO.A.HuUMBIRD, A. H. LINDEKE, 
J.H. ALLEN, O. P. LANPHER, J. WH. WEED, 
J.W. Lusk, Rh. C. JEFFERSON, Jos. LOCKBY. 


MICHAEL DOLKAN, JAMES DORAN, 


M. DORAN & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


811 Jackson St., St. PAUL, MINN. 


“WILL GO ON ¥ YOUR BOND.” 


Contractors’ Bonds, Official Bonds, 
Fidelity Bonds. Oourt Bonds. 


THE AMERICAN BONDING AND TRUST CO. 


(Business confined to surety bonding.) 


JAS. A. NOWELL. Mer.. Globe Bldg.. St. Paul 
w9 New York Life Building, Minneapolis 


Spokane Real Estate 


is in — at today’s prices. 
We want 4 property for sale on commission. 
Established 1885. References if required 
H. BOLSTER & CO., 
Spokane, Wash. 











A. L. ORDEAN, President. 3g. 


D. H. BACON, President Minnesota Iron Company, 

A. D. THOMSON, Grain Dealer. 

A. M. MARSHALL, Pres’t Marshall-Wells Hardware Co. A. 
L. MENDENHALL, Investments & Insurance. 


DIGHT, 
DIRECTORS: 


«» ORDEAN. 


Cashier. WS. Bisnop, Ass’t Cash. 





‘ime. Michigan. 
JOHN H. BARKER, Michigan City, 


Au™urw wii ut, 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF DULUTH, MINN., U. S. DEPOSITORY, 


AT CLOSE OF 
RESOURCES. 
AO a, cx nconsenatindocinnastangnubesenes. 65 
U. S. Bonds to secure circulz ition 
Other Bonds and Stocks siieiedeake 
Bank Building.......... ge 1 
Five per cent Redemption Fund....... 
Demand Grain Loans....$382,000 OO 
Government Bonds.. 56,000 00 
Due from other Banks... 785,031 19 
Cash on hand.. noshicce gee ae 


. $1,038,342 56 

54.000 
765 
75,000 
2,250 





05 
04 


1,450,734 


$2,743,092 


BUSINESS, JULY 230. 1897. 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital Stock... : ; $ 500,000 00 
oOo Surplus Fund 250,000 00 
43 Undivided Protits 25,038 54 
00 Circulation £5,000 OO 
00 Deposits > 1,924,053 50 


3,092 O04 
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The Doctor’s Regret. 

On Monday avery obliging and affable gentleman 
who lives by his wits and by removing corns, ap- 
proached Colonel Sinnott, the genial host of the U ma- 
tilla House, and inquired if he had any corns, in- 
grown toe-nails or bunions to remove. 

“Corns!” the colonel exclaimed; “yes, lots of them, 
but as I am working here only for my board, I can't 
afford to pay much for having them removed. Now, 
young man, what will you take them off for?” 

The chiropodist was struck with a feeling of gener- 
osity, and agreed to perform the operation for fifty 
cents. 

The colonel entered a room with the corn doctor, 
had the offensive growths removed from his feet. paid 
the man fifty cents, and sent him away with the con- 
sciousness of having helped outa poor old man who 
had been reduced to poverty and was compelled to 
work for his board. 

About an hour later the chiropodist was seated in 
Perkins’ barber shop, when the colonel chanced to 
pass by. stepping livelier than he had for a year. 

“Who is that old duffer?” he asked the barber. 

“That,” answered Mr. Perkins, “is Colonel Sinnott, 
proprietor of the Umatilla House.” 

“Well, L'll be !" said the doctor. “I've just per- 
formed a $5 operation on the old fellow’'s feet for fifty 
cents, because I thought him too poor to pay more!" 
The Dalles (Or.) Times-Mountaineer. 

oe 
**s Drops. 

With an earnest desire to help any who may be 
afflicted with rheumatism, neuralgia, asthma, catarrh 
or hay fever. it may here be stated that, after careful 
inquiry into the statements of the Swanson Rheumatic 
Cure Company, 167 Dearborn Street, Chicago, relative 
to the wonderful curative properties of their remedy 
‘S Drops,” there is reason to think, from original 
letters shown our Chicago representative, as well as 
from cases he has personally known, that “5 Drops” 
will accomplish all they claim for it. A visit to their 
shipping department proved their statement that “5 
Drops” is being used in every quarter of the globe. 
The results of this investigation certainly substanti- 
ate the claim that “5 Drops” has in less than three 
years won for itself the reputation of being a sure 
specific for the various diseases they claim it willcure. 
It is understood from Mr. Swanson, the president of 
the company, that during the next thirty days they 
will send out 100,000 of their twenty-five-cent samples 
for ten cents, free by mail. It certainly would be well 
worth while for every sufferer to accept their liberal 
offer. 





” 





* 
Modish Furs for 1897-98 


The approach of winter again finds St. Paul’s fur 
stores leading the Northwestern markets with large 
and modish assortments of everything in fur novelties 
and garments. Among these popular and enterpris- 
ing furriers is Charles A. Albrecht, whose fine estab- 
lishment is at 384 Wabasha Street. He has been in the 
fur business all his life, and is therefore skilled in all 
its branches. No matter what ladies and gentlemen 
want, they will find it at Charles A. Albrecht’s. He 
manufacturers these goods, and every article is guar- 
anteed. Persian lamb, otter, ermine, electric seal, 
marten, astrachan, seal, etc., will all be found in the 
splendid assortment of furs now displayed at 384 
Wabasha Street. 





“+ 


“As Ithers See Us.”’ 


THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is popular, interesting, | 


and ably represents the entire Northwest.—Rainy Lake 
(Minn.) Journal. 


The August number of Tot NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
is exceptionally prolific in excellent literature. Some 
of the illustrations are complete stories.— Whatcom 
( Wash.) Blade. 

“The September number of Taz NORTHWEST MaG- 
AZINE comes to us even brighter than usual, the cuts 
attracting my particular attention by their excellence. 
The solid matter is interesting, and there are some 
really humorous new incidents that are told in a way 
which brings a laughing fit to my semi-blase self.”"— 
Prof. A. A. Bartow, Tacoma, Wash. 


a 





New Maps. 

New Maps, size of each about 17x23, of Washington, 
North Dakota and Minnesota. Land Companies and 
Reel Estate and Immigration Agents will find these 
maps very desirable for advertising purposes. Read- 
ing mattercan be printed on the reverse side. For 
quotations on quantities from 1,000 to 100,000 addres 
Poole Bros., Railway Printers & Publishers, 316 Dear, 
born St.. Chicago. 

Do You Want Gold? 

Everyone desires to keep informed on Yukon, the 

Klondyke and Alaskan gold-fields. Send 10c. for large 





compendium of vast information and big color map to 
Hamilton Pub. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 











FURS! 





ee half a century ago, when St. Paul was 
little more thanan Indian Trading Post and little 
or nothing was known beyond, Mr. Ernst Albrecht. 
Senior member of the present firm, established the first 
fur business in St. Paul. From this time to the present 
the firm has prospered and grown until now it is second 
to none in this line 
Don't you see the advantage of buying your furs 
from a house that makes its own garments and guar- 
antees it with its own guarantee? Remember, a 
reputation of half a century is back of these garments. 
A handsome illustrated catalogue of 50 pages | 
FREE! will be mailed to your address upon applica- 


tion. Send us a postal. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON. 
Sumier is 20 E, 7th St. nowse'ia se. Paul. 


HYDE & HOOD, 


KERAMIC ART SCHOOL, | 
Importers of WHITE CHINA | 


and Agents for the Hall Kiln. | 


China Painting Supplies of All Kinds... | 


GOLDS, PAINTS 482 BRUSHES, | 





Especial attention to mail orders. 


Goods sent by Express or Freight and guaranteed 
against breakage. 
Twelve years experience in Firing. 


377 WABASHA STREET, 


ST. PAUL, - . MINN. 


Member American Society Mechanical Engineers. 


hee Dk. Techs dado as ale 


Consulting 


Mechanical and Electrical Engineer, 


1101 & 1102 PABST BLDG., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

—o 

Specifications, Estimates and Plans Furnished 
for the Complete Installation of Steam Power and 
Boiler Plants, Electric yee yr and Power Plants 

(Central station and isolated plants), 

Electric Railways, Electric Transmission of Power, 

Electric Wiring, Water-Works, Pumping Plants, 
Heating and Ventilating Plants. 
Expert, scientific efficiency tests made on any plant. 








CHAS. F. LOWETH, 
Member American Society of Civil Engineers— 
Civil Hngineer, 


94 East Fourth St., - ST. PAUL, MINN. 





J. WW. sosS,~ 
+ Architect, << 


Security Block, GRAND FORKS, N. D. 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133, E. 5th st., ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Personal attention given wall all kinds of Aassayin, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
by mail orexpress attended to promptiy. Wriie fur terms 





BE YOUR OWN DOCTOR. 


Get a case of 
_ HOME 
SPEGIFIC 
REMEDIES 












Home Specific 
——— put 
eminont oheet 
- ans. They pre- 
serve bh and 
prevent doctor's 
visits. Oftentimes 
a few doses of med- 


Size 8x4x: inch. ng 

illness. Families who have these remedies find 
they pay for themselves a hundred times in the 
amount saved in doctor's bills. A case contains 
600 doses of 12 selected formulas without mercu- 
ry or opiates. Price $3. k gi 

symptoms and ym ma Addres 
Home Medical Ass'n, 215 Madison ' St., Chicago. 


No.® Nerve Tonic, acting upon the nervous sys- 
tem. It is composed of three vegetable compounds 
having special effect upon the nervous system; is a 
reliable, useful and permanent tonic to the organs of 
generation. Is especially useful to nursing women 
and to men in nervous exhaustion from excessive use 
of tobacco, etc. Dose, one tablet three times a day. 
between meals. It will aid greatly in quitting the use 
of Soppeeo. 

G. McC., Tennessee, writes: Absolute necessity 
ocala me to buy your case. From the use of to- 
bacco and other excesses I was a total wreck. Mind 
goue and body r= 3 wasted. Your No.9 Nerve Tonic 
has cured me. I took No.5every third night and the 
Nerve Tonic three timesa day. I do not use tobacco 
now and am an exampleof what your remedies will do. 
















because bright people want them. 


information.— Mailed for the asking. 





. a big hit in fountain pen making, and is a distinctive 

Parker “feature. 
but prevents soiled fingers. 

BRIGHT DEALERS SELL THE 


: thes: S. Parker Fountain Pen 


1 Don’t take just nt 
on having a Parker. Our catalogue not only contains beautiful cuts, but valuable 


Not only does it feed the ink perfectly, 


“4 fountain pen,’’ but insist 












tell 





12 Knives, 12 F 12 Forks, 12 8 Table Socons, 
ms, all full size & of bea 

made OF the Sterling Silver Plate Co. 

teed. valuavle service given ne Or ever: every 
5 who will sell our Remedies. Weed fant a t oak ou a = 
cent. ou will agree to sell among Fognreabl Srtonde only 3 boxes of our 
Positive Yorn Cure & 3 boxes of our 

mise to return us tue money for ther or one our 
Write Seder &* we will send you the Remesies at once. And we w: 


Soot) on. Bet of 1 don Betof Iden. Bet Betof 1 don, 48 PIECES PIEOES SILVERWARE 
; ryyyy | uit floral desi, 
















Pills at 25 cts. per box. & 
goods if you can} 














set of our Silver Plated tabi 





eribed above when * send 
to quickly ms our ote he 
‘ea Spoons we give for se! 
PARILLA DRUG 


Pp le ware as des- 
us the money. 7s isan extraordi offer 
medies within reach pty all & we tee the Knives, 
medies to Seommaran we 





W Forks, Table je Spuons & 
claim. A 


oo., Station ©, New York City. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





MINNEAPOLIS, 


THE NORTHWESTERN 
MINN. 
CLARANCE A. MARSHALL, 


CONSERVATORY 
ON 


Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin, Elocution, Languages. 
Free lectures, recitals, library. 25 teachers. 500 pupils. 
Oldest, largest, best Music School in Northwest. 
Established in 1885. Tuition low. Catalogue free. 





Chl COU MNO (Kolbas 





The Leading Business and Telegraphy 
College in the Northwest. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Actual business from beginning toend. Thorough 
practical, reliable. Students enter any tune. Day and 
night throughout the year. A course in this college is 
the quickest and surest road to success. 


Students can earn board. For Catalogue address 
F. A. MABRON, PRINCIPAL, 


Endicott Building, St. Paul, Minnesota, 





MINNESOTA 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS. 
OPPOSITE POST-OFFICE, MINNEAPOLIS. 
The Oldest and Best School of 
ACTUAL 
BUSINESS 


4 PRACTICE 
Li SHORTHAND 


In the Nerthwest. 
Wi /y\}9 BUSINESS MEN ¢ 
= As Instructors. 
CIRCULARS FREE. 


ATTEND THE BEST. 
RICKARD & GRUMAN, 


PROPRIETORS. 
-p and MODERN BUSINESS 
yoibem COLLEGE, Inc., 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Occupies the entire top floor of the New Collins’ Bld’'g 
(10,000 square feet of flooring). Individual desk with 
patented locks. We have a department where FOR- 
EIGNERS and others who wish to review ENGLISH 
STUDIES are helped personally. 

When you are ready is the time to enter. 

= ay and evening the year ‘round. 

Classes forming weekly. 


Bookkeeping (patented method), Shorthand (Gregg 
lightline). Typewriting and all commercial branches. 
Send for College Journal. Address 

JUDSON P. WILSON, President. 














THE HESS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
was established nine years ago. 


It isoneof the most reputable and reliable Business 
and Shorthand Colleges in the Northwest. 
Tuition Reasonable. Instruction Thorough. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
D. 8. COFFEY, Principal, 


802-804 Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


ASAACTROMDSONS EYE WATER 








| 188 §7, PAUL COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


B. W. BOENISCH, Principal. 


Next doge to Union Bank, Chamber of Comm 


or. 6th & Robert Sts., St. Pau, MInn 
School in Session the Entire Year. 


Apvisory Boarp—Hon. A. R. Kiefer, Hon. W. P. 


Murray, Mr. J. Goldsmith, Mr. H. Scheffer. 












erce Bldg, 


STUDY LAW AT HOME. 


Faculty composed of members of Chicago 
Bar, Thorough Course, leading to degree. 
Prepares you for admission to the Bar or 
Catalogue Free. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law. 
REAPER BLOCK, CHICAGO 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Photo Engraving, Half-Tone Engrav- 
| ing, Wood Engraving, 


Electrotyping. 








ee, 


between Chicago 


W.H.McDOEL, 
Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 


Indianapolis 
AL SOUTHERN CITIES 


City Ticket Office, 232 Clark St,, Chicago. 
FRANK J,REED 


Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


OAS 





| THE DIRECT LINE 
Cincinnati 
Louisville 


L.'E. SESSIONS, N. W. Pass. Agt., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


~ y oa WSS Se 


WORK ROE, 




















Sone E13 Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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SI-PAVL:BOOKS | 
Ly has cals st PAUL MAAN) 
Not od BOA 


Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in. ° 


BOOKS, 
FINE STATIONERY, 
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SCHOOL BOOKS 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Write us for Catalogues and Prices. 


FREE 


handsome Souvenir Spoon FREE. 


St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
EEE CEE CEE CEE CEE EEE CEE CEE EEE CEE 


“The Light of the World; 


OUR SAVIOUR IN ART,” 


Cost over $1,000 to publish. Contains nearly 200 full- 
page engravings of our Saviour, direct from the 
world’s great paintings by Great Masters. Agents are 
taking from three to twenty orders per day. The book 
is so beautiful that when people see it they want it. 
“FIRST GLANCE AT THE PICTURES BROUGHT 
TEARS TO MY EYES. 12 orders first day. Cleared 
$150 first week's work with this book.’’—J.C. Boypn. 
“A DREAM OF LOVELINESS. 48 orders first week.” 
—B Warp. “MOST BEAUTIFUL BOOK I EVER 
SAW. 27 orders first three days.’--ALENA FARR. “77 
ORDERS FIRST TEN DAYs’ WORK.’’—J. 0. Bewan. 
“Some high-grade man or woman of good church 
standing should secure the agency here at once,” says 
every editor, ‘“‘as $500 can soon be made taking orders 
for it.”” Finest book for birthday and Christmas gift 
ever published. Bound in pear] white and gold, in 
royal purple and gold, and in Levant Morocco and 
gold. Size, 10x12inches. Alsoa manor woman of good 
church standing can secure — of manager of 
this territory, to devote all their time to employing 
and drilling agents and corresponding with them. 
Good salary. Address for full particulars. 
A. P. T. ELDER, Publisher, 


278 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Enclose this ‘‘ad’’ with your 


order and we will send vou a 


@F FFF 333 FFF 333 FIP 332332332 333 332332332332 332332 


©3323 333 333333333 3333323 








WANTED—High-grade man of good church stand- 
ing, willing to learn our business, then to act as 
manager and correspondent here; salary $900. Enclose 
self-addressed stamped envelo to A. P. T. ELber, 
General Manager, 278 Michigan Ave , Chicago, Ill. 





THE SANATORIUM 


Fiudson, Wis. 


| (Under 
former 
management 
was 
OLIVER 
WENDELL 
Houmzs 
Sanatorium.) 


delightful promenade. 





All Forms of Treatment, 7” 


ventilated by Steam F'an. 
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RATE 


: , 19 Miles 
ies. eer East of 

. St. Paul, 

lo ‘ Le on O., St. P., 
ae yey ‘ M. & O. R. RB. 
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One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 
kish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
Movemert Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
EXPERIENCED EHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Flectric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
megnificent Solarium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 
For further information address 


THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 





— 
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THE LAST FOREST STRONGHOLD. 


Speaking of the recent Eastern lumbermen’s 
excursion to the Pacific Coast, the Seattle 

Wash.) Lumber Trade Journal observes that a 
great deal was seen which will give the visitors 
a broader conception of the possibilities of that 
section of the country. Not the least, it says, 
are the wonderful lumber resources, the scenic 
beauties of the country passed through, and 
the fine and equable climate. This is compar- 
atively a new country in a lumber way, al- 
though it is the last stronghold of the forest, 
containing the greatest body of timber in the 
United States, if notin the world. There is 
enough standing timber in Washington, Ore- 
gon, California and British Columbia to last 
for generations, and it is being converted into 
lumber at the rate of over 1,000,000,000 feet 
per year,—at prices, too, that will probably 
astonish many of the visitors. There are 
in the State of Washington, for example, 236 
saw-mills, 207 shingle-mills, and seventy-two 
wood-working factories, having a daily output 
of about 5,000,000 feet of lumber and 16,000,000 
shingles. In Oregon there are 187 saw-mills 
and sixty-two shingle-mills, having a daily ca- 
pacity of 2,350,000 feet of lumber and 3,800,000 
shingles. In British Columbia, sixty-three saw- 
mills and twenty-six shingle-mills turn out 
1,575,000 feet of lumber and 1,900,000 shingles 
per day. 

Eighteen thousand people are dependent on 
the lumber industry of the State of Washing- 
ton alone, and the value of the annual out- 
put is placed at $12,000,000. The distribution 
of the product from this State, conservatively 
estimated, is as follows: California, 250,000,000 
feet; foreign, 140,000,000 feet; rail, 100,000,000 
feet. The foreign shipments go to nearly every 
distributing point in the world, to Australia, 
China, Japan, Great Britain, Germany, France, 
South America, Mexico, South Africa, Hawaii 
and other countries. The rail shipments find 
their way to nearly every Northern State. 
Cedar doors are sold as far East as Portland, 
Maine, car siding to Arkansas, spars to Boston, 
and flooring and dimension stuff everywhere. 
Cedar shingles are used in thirty-four States, 
covering a territory from Manitoba to Texas 
and from Maine to the Pacific Coast. Last 
year over 14,000 carloads of shingles were 
shipped to the East, and indications point to 
over 15,000 carloads for this year. The mills 
cutting this product are up to date in every 
respect, and the mill men are enterprising and 
progressive. 
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Easily, Quickly, Permanently Restored 


Weakness, Nervousness, Debility, 


and all the train of evils 
from early errors or later 
excesses ; the results of 
overwork, sickness, wor- 
ry, etc. Full strength, 
development and tone 
given to every organ 
and portion of the body. 
Simple, natural methods. 
Immediate improvement 
seen. Failure impossible. 
2,000 references. Book, 
explanation and proofs 
mailed (sealed) free. 


ERIE MEDICAL C0., sun-stoRA.5t: 
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Through a Scenic Region Unsurpassed. 


Solid Vestibule Trains Through Between 


New York, Philadelphia and Chicago 








free to every purchaser of 100 of our 


git? Key West Cigars"! #4.%.oneof 
Selenide thenehendeeme 
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* . 
it Tap ead edge ene via Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 
and stem set watches, fitted with ar ‘ e e 
Jereied movement warranted for 8 years Suspension Bridge without change. 
qual in appearance to any $35.00 gold 
filled watch, also a gold plated chain and ae 
a amadbanadontatuetmmeaatens Sumptuous Dining Car Service.—Meals a la carte. 
1 r arsandt an me watch 
and chain by express C ©. D. for exami New YorK OFFICE, 455 Broadway. 
~~ mt stray gaat peel eer BUFFALO OFFICE, Corner Main and Seneca Streets, 
audi dieetek aad ten miaiieien dames CHICAGO OFFICER, 218 So. Clark Street. 
NATIONAL CONSOLIDATED CO. For Illustrated Printed Gon. Fass. Agent 
5 92 State St., Chieago, III. q Matter, Send toi: iit CHAS. S. LEE, Philadelphia. Pa. 
{#7 Mention this magazine. S.A DA AAA AAAAAAAAAAAAADAL 








THE COSMOS HOTEL — YARNS AND EMB, MATERIALS. |D 
All Thread or Fabric in Cotton, Wool, Silk or e 


EUROPEAN. linen for Emb. work, Emb. Books, Stamping 


Cc 
a 
C. A. WELCH. Proprietor. WN | Powders, Crochet Moulds, Lustrous Crochet N 
Vv 
A 
Ss 


: 7 Threads ; largest variety in the city, als 
Sample Rooms for Commercial Travelers. Cross Stitch Emb. Materials, Sond canes | 
Hyde Block, Riverside Ave., 


for price-list. PETER BENDER, M 
Pre Bus. SPOKANE, WASH 
| 


CESTABLISHED 1860.) 111 East 9th St., N. Y. 
BEADS AND LACE BRAIDS. IS 
Are You Coming to St. Paul? 
yas we) 


Merchants Hotel 


REFITTED THROUGHOUT, 
is again under the management of the well-known 
proprietor, 


Rates: $2.00; $2.50; with bath, $3.00, 








































; OFFICE & SALES’ ee 
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W E manufacture the celebrated “MILWAUKEE CUSTOM-MADE” Boors, Saogs and StippeRs in all grades and styles, and in all sizes and widths. If in wantof 


something reliable in footwear you ought to handle our goods. 


the reputation of making the best O1L. GRAIN GOODS in the country. Try them. 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO., Wholesale Manufacturers, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


We make a specialty of LADIES’ and MEN’S FINE SHOES and LADIES’ OXFORDS, and have i 
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REPRESENTAVIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





FOLEY BROS, & KELLY 
MERCANTILE CO, 


WHOLESALE CROCERS, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Tea Importers. Coffee Roasters. 


Manufacturers Flavoring Extracts. 


J. A. WrILvarp, Prest. W.S. Fuyet, V. Pres. & Mar. 


A T. W. Brown, Sec’y and Treas. 
WONDERFUL 
ADVANTAGE ST. PAUL 
Is gained by dealing directly with the s 


MANUFACTURERS OF any article, 


="pranos White Lead & Oil . 





are the objective purchase. (INCORPORATED) 
| MAKE OUR | MANUFACTURERS 
Pianos, ‘Lion Brand House Paint, 





and are therefore ina position to offer | 
more liberal terms to intending pur- | 
chasers than RETAIL YEALERS could | 
possibly make. | 


FLOOR PAINTS, 
BARN PAINTS, 


_ Compare 7) ° GRAPHITE PAINTS, 
| Oo G <7 STAINS, FILLERS, 
Spice Grinders. | Prices Clem/ftany, AND ALL GOODS USED BY PAINTERS. 
, . =e e 


Sixth & St. Peter Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. | Wrirt FoR CATALOGUE, COLOR CARDSAND PRICES. 











Universal Machine Works, 


P. P. BARTHOL, Proprietor. 
Manufacturer of 


Pulleys, Hangers, 
Collers, Couplings, 
Emery Stands, 
Punching Machinery, 
Saw Arbors, 
Buffing Machinery, 
Tools, etc. 


Elevator, Engine and Pump Repairing. 
First-class Blacksmithing. 


§ 282 and 384 East Sixth Street, 
WORKS: ; Corner Rosabel, 


ST. PAUL. MINN. 


GUSTAV KEMPER, 


Manufacturer of 


Mantels, Book-cases 
and Office Fixtures, 


, Patterns for Casting a specialty. t 
Repairing of Cameras, Furniture, etc. 


136 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Established 1869. 


Se ow vrce 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 
Billiard, Pool Tables and Bowling Goods, 
and Importer of 
Ivory Balls, Billiard Cloth, Cues, Tips, etc. 
Altering done. Send for catalogue. 
220 East 7th St., - St. Paul, Minn. 


R. E. COBB, 


DEALER IN 


Poultry, Game, 
Butter and Eggs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


Jobber and Broker of 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 
31-33 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 


OHIO COAL CO. 








WHOLESALE ONLY. 


—— 


DULUTH, 
WEST SUPERIOR, 
ASHLAND. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


THE WHOLESALE GROCERY HOUSE OF FOLEY BROS. & KELLY MERCANTILE 
COMPANY, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
, Dooxs: 


Pioneer Press Building, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 





GRIGGS, COOPER & CO,, FOOT SCHULZE & co., 


Importers 


and 


Wholesale 





ST. PAUL, ‘ 





Grocers. 


242—252 East Third Street, 
MINNESOTA. | 


THE CRANE & ORDWAY 60., 


Manufacturers of 
Boots and Shoes, jr, Pipe, Brass Goods, Fittings, etc., 


Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Manufacturers of 


for Steam, Gas, Water 
and Sanitary Supplies. 
Jobbers in 


IRON AND WOODEN PUMPS, 
WINDMILLS AND WELL MACHINERY, 
BELTING, HOSE AND PACKING, 
WORTHINGTON STEAN) PUMPS, 
TRAHERN ROTARY PUMPS. 
Main Office, 248, 250, 252 East Fourth Street, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Minwrsvarraand DULUTH: 





Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. 
A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers 
constantly in atoce- | Branch Office 
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THE SALT DEPOSITS OF MANITOBA, 


In the Devonian series of rocks which are 
largely developed on both sides of Lake Mani- 
toba and Lake Winnipegoosis there are numer- 
ous salt-springs, and it is evident that in this 
extensive territory there exist enormous de- 
posits of salt similar to those which have been 
discovered on the shores of Lake Huron in On- 
tario. In many localities on the shores of the 
Manitoba lakes, says the Western Prairie of Cy- 
press River, Man., salt-springs and even rivu- 
lets of strong brine are known to flow into the 
larger bodies of water, and in places there are 
spots saturated with salt, either bare or covered 
by plants usually found only in salt marshes by 
the seaside. Long before the country was set- 
tled by white men, salt was manufactured on 
the shores of those Northern lakes by natives 
and by the Hudson’s Bay Company. In 1859 
some of the springs and places of manufacture 
were visited by Professor Hind. He found 
about twenty-five wells at different points. At 
Salt Springs on Lake Winnipegoosis, a man 
named Monkman was engaged with his sons in 
preparing salt. There were two log houses and 
three evaporating furnaces. The whole ar- 
rangement is described as being of a very rude 
description. As the salt formed in the kettle 
it was removed and allowed to remain for a 
time to drain. It was then packed in birch- 
bark roggins and taken to Fort Garry, where it 
sold readily at three dollars a bushel, or was 
exchanged for flour, buffalo-meat and other 
supplies. 

There is no doubt that, if the rock were pene- 
trated, inexhaustible deposits of salt would be 
reached, and now that the railway to Lake 
Winnipegoosis is nearly completed, the manu- 
facture of salt should become a profitable and 
useful employment, for there is not the least 
use in bringing salt thousands of miles from 
the East when it can be had of the purest qual- 
ity in this Province. There is little doubt that, 
if a company were formed, the manufacture of 
salt in Manitoba could be proceeded with im- 
mediately. 

In the Far North there isan affluent of Slave 
River, a large stream that receives the waters 
from eight strong salt-springs. The spring is- 
sues from the base of an immense ridge of rock, 
also of the Devonian formation. The water 
first spreads over a clay plain, where much pure 
salt is deposited. A half-breed named Beaulieu 
has established his residence near these exten- 
sive salt-springs, and his sons procure all the 
meat which they require by capturing the 
moose, deer and other large animals which visit 
the springs for the purpose of tasting the wa- 
ter. So strong are the springs that the river 
which receives them is samed Salt River, and 
the springs are about twenty miles from the 
mouth. The Athabasca and Mackenzie River 
districts are supplied with excellent salt from 
this source. There is little doubt that Lake 
Manitoba and Lake Winnipegoosis, and much of 
the country in this vicinity, are underlaid 
with an immense salt deposit that will ere 
long attract the attention of capitalists. 





° 

STOREHOUSES ON StiLts.—It is said that 
among the numerous hardships of living in 
Alaska is the difficulty of preserving food sup- 
plies after they have been obtained. The na- 
tive dogs and bears eat everything they can 
tind, and they display a remarkable amount of 
intelligence and slyness in locating the provis- 
ions. The miners have tried many methods of 
protecting their stores, and are now resorting 
to caches or to small houses built on stilts. 
Here they keep their food with some degree of 
safety, and the dogs and bears are compelled to 
forage elsewhere. 





| TAKING MEDICINE 


RY 


NATURE’S CURE ** 


rea 






in IF YOU HAVE ANY OF THE 
FOLLOWING COMPLAINTS-.-- 


Rheumatism, Lombaco, Sciatica, Catarrh, Asthma, 
Headache, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Epilepsy, Nervousness, 
Dyspepsia, Constipation, Torpid Liver, Throat Troubles, 
Epileptic Fits. Spinal Diseases, Heart Troubles, Sleep- 
lessness, Nervous Debility. Female Complaints, Cold Ex- 
tremeties,General Debility, Kidney Complaints, Pains 
in the Back, Head and Limbs, or any weakening disease 


WE CAN CURE YOU 


Dr. Horne’s New Improved Electric Belt is the 
ores ning triumph of the 19th century in Electro 

dica Sc — e and wi!l cure where all other rem- 
edie sfail. To prove this we will send you one on 


30 DAYS TRIAL: 


if you will fully describe yourcomplaint. Suffer 
ers from any form of disease should not fail to 
take advantage of this offer at once Address 
DR. HORNE ELECTRIC RELT & TRUSS CO., 
Dept. a . CHICAGO, ILL 
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Don’t Stop — 


SUDDENLY. 


Tobacco To do so is injurious to the 


—“D) Nervous System. 


The only scientific cure for the 
Baco-Curo Tobacco habit. 


Has cured thousands where 


Baco-Curo yooh failed. (Write 


Does not depend on the will 


Baco-Guro erect Einoeetn 


Fifty cents and $1 per box; three boxes (guaranteed 
r 


cure) $2.50. If your 
send 


uggist does nut keep it, we will 
it. 


EUREKA CHEMICAL & MFG. CO., La Crosse, Wis. 


Is the Original Written Guarantee Remedy that re- 
funds your money if it fails to cure. 





Your Children cured of Bede 
wetting. Sarople free. 
Dr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington, UL 





| KLONDIKE. ALASKA. 


The Yahk-Peerless Gold Mining Co. 


offer for public subscription 
| 100,000 SHARES of their CAPITAL STOCK 


for the purpose of operating in Klondike. 


They already own a free-milling gold property which 
they are developing in the Yahk district. Address 


REGINALD F. MEAD & CO., 
19-20 Jamieson Block, - - Spokane, Wash. 





DO NOT 
BUY A 


GUN 


until you 
have sent 
for our free » 
illustrated < 
cotaagins of all sporting goods. JNO MEUNIER GUN CO 
272 West Water St., MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


DO YOU WANT ONE FREE? 


With the Patented Laer Bath Cabinet <* = at 
home, for 3c. each, rkish. Bgetee, 5 iphur, 
Hot Air, Vapor or Medica: ted Bat a. No 


cessity, producing Cleanliness, Health Strength. 
tenovates system Fae a Disease, sity. 











matism, Neuralgia, Malaria, La Grippe. 
zema, Catarrh, Female lis, Blood, Nerve, Skin 
and Kidney Diseases. Beautifies Complex- 
, bn of Best — ne loth. 
Agents wanted. u want one free, w 

. WORLD ure ‘vO, CINOLNNATL. O10. 


I will thoroughly teach 

_., the trade in all 

fine branches. and 

make you a skilled, practical an “experienced work- 

man in nine months’ time, and then guarantee you a 

position atasalary paying anywhere from $12 to $20 

per week. If you want to learn a trade that you can 
make a fortune at, write for particulars to 

W.F. A. WOODCOCK & CO., 
INONA, MINN. 








Moose Hide Moccasins and Slippers. 


Men’s, $2.75. Ladies’ & Boys’, $2.25 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
METZ & SCHLOERB, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Write for our illustrated 
circular and price-list of 
hand-made hunting shoes 
and moccasins of every descr!ption. 


Mali NA CREAM 


Fer eee tityten ch the Sora, Pampion, tive 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 
| 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, [Amuse mwannm, =n sowvmwaua | 
‘LINDEKE, 


Importers and | WARNER & | 
SCHURMEIER, 


WA7rrolesale ga 





Wholesale Druggists, 





Jobbers in . — 
DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. _——— 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc. | FAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
_——e Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, | “alrite ans’ Staudurd Seales. 
} velesenes Sesvenies’ Se wi nd-Mills 
x 11Zeda ¢ , owers. 
400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 SrsLey St., Cor. 6ra. ST. PAUL, - - MINNESOTA = Railway and Contractors’ Supplies. 


| 
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L. MARR. O° RENZ 


art 


‘ey 


| 


Art Engraving Co., 


mah 


146 East Third S.t, 2d Floor, ! 
. $T. PAUL, MINN, | 
Designers and Photo Engravers. 
Perfect Half-Tone Plates. 
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OTTO TAUBERT, 
Tanner and 
Fur Dresser, 


Successor to Minnesota Tanning and Fur 
Dressing Co., 


MANUFACTURER ef ALL KINDS of LEATHER, 
Fur Dressing in all its branches. 
Factory: 8S. Wabasha and Bidwell Sts., 
Tel. No. 1326. ST. PAUL, MINN. | In which'are the general offices of the St. Paul Foundry Company. 








THE MANHATTAN-BUILDING, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
| 


HOTELS: T. L. BLOOD & G. QTREL BEAN 





e@ @ MANUFACTURERS OF e@ e 


We can supply you with any Cuts 








in the Meat line, HIGH GRADE ———— ymin 
FRESH, PICKLED or SMOKED. Architectural 
Fresh Meats shipped in Refrigerator Boxes. | and other 
We Manufacture 
Iron Work. 
ALL KINDS OF FINE SAUSAGE. 
Get our prices: Low Prices, Quick Deliveries. 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Write us for Prices. 


L, BISENMENGER MEAT CO, aF | 
Pc nap Ha | Painter’s Materials. — §T, PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 
7, Paul, winn. ST. PAUL, - - MINN. | ST. PAUL. MINN. 
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General Manager Mohler’s Fellow Sympathy. 


In the lobby of the Hotel Pendleton, not long ago, 
says the Pendleton Hast Oregonian, a gentleman told 
the following story toa group of eager listeners. It 
ought to make Mr. Mohler, the new manager of the 
Oo. R. & N.Co, very popular with married men. 

It appears that a young married man, who was on 
intimate terms with Mr. Mohler, wrote to him 
Mohler was then manager of the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railway, now part of the Great 
The young man's name was Green, 

pass was for Green's mother-in- 


very 
for a pass. 


Northern system 
Lemuel Green. The 


law, who lived in Dakota and wanted to come to St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, to visit her dear son-in-law. Green 
urged his request for the transportation with com- 


and couched his application in 
But the peculiar 
which was 


mendable insistency. 
anguage that compelled attention 
feature of the letter was the last sentence 
heavily underscored and read 

“Please, old forget 
good for the return trip.” 

Mohler caught the idea and appreciated the thonght- 
was so very anx- 


man, do not to make the pass 


fulness of the young son-in-law who 
ious for his wife's mother to visit him and who was 
also so very anxious for her to be provided with trans- 
So he wrote the pass for 
and limited 

This gave 
Cloud with 


portation to her home again. 
the mother-in-law of his young friend, 
the ticket to three days going and coming. 
lady a whole half-day in St. 
and at the same time earned the eter- 


the dear old 

her son-in-law, 

nal gratitude of young Green. 
+e 


Consumption Cured. 





An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
ofasimple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of consumption, bronchitis, catarrh 
asthma and all throat and lung affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for nervous debility and all 
nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
al) who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
magazine,W.A. Noyes. 820 Powers’ Blk. Rochester, N.Y 

— —*@- —_—_—_— 

Women in Demand. 

U pin the Klondyke 
and the handsomer she js the larger the bonus, 
want wives. The Saint 


any woman is worth her weight 
in gold, 
for girls are and men 
Paul & Duluth does not care to reduce the population 
along the Duluth Short Line, but itis a fact that the 
Klondykers could not find better wives than the girls 
raised along the lineof thispopularroad. Like every- 
they represent the highest grade and 


scarce 


thing else there, 
are calculated to make a man happy and help him to 
This road is the peoples’ route to and 
Minneapolis, Duluth, West Superior 
and other important and has ever been a fa- 
vorite with the public of its facilities and 
Any ticket agent will tell you all aboutit, or 
E. Stone, 


save his money. 
between St. Paul, 
points, 
because 
service. 
you may obtain information by writing to C. 
General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


—_— *@e —$$_$___— 


Mothers. 


For over fifty years Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 
used by for their children while 
Are you disturbed at night and broken of 
your a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and geta 
bottle of “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for chil- 
dren teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the little sufferer immediately. Depend 
mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 
regulates the stomach and bowels, 
reduces inflam- 


has been mothers 
teething 


rest by 


poor 
upon it, 
cures diarrhaa, 
cures wind colic, softens the gums, 
mation. and gives tone and energy to the whole sys 
tem. “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” for children 
teething is pleasant to the taste and isthe prescription 
of one of the oldest family physicians and 
nurses in the Unites for sale by all 
gists throughout the twenty-five 
cents a bottle. Be sure and Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup.” 


and best 
1 States, 
world. 
ask for 


and is 
Price, 
“Mrs 


drug 


“eo 
Tours in the Rccky Mountains. 


The “Scenic Line of the World,” the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad, offers to tourists in Colorado, Utah 
and New Mexico the choicest resorts, and tothe trans 
continental traveler the grandest scenery. Two sep- 
arate and distinct routes through the Rocky Mount- 
ains; through tickets available viaeither. The direct 
line to Cripple Creek, the greatest gold camp onearth. 
Double daily train service with through Pullman 


sleepers and tourists’ cars between Denver and San | 


Francisco. The best route to Utah, Idaho. Montana, 
Washington and Oregon via the:“Ogden Gateway.” 

Write S. K. Hooper, G. P. & T. A., Denver. Colorado, 
for illustrated descriptive pamphlets. 


AN OLD SOLDIER'S 
RECOMMENDATION 


——OF A- 


Cure for Rheumatism and 
Heart Failure. 


CUNNINGHAM, KANS., July 23, 1897. 
Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co., Chicago, Ill. 

GENTS: 
matism ever since I came out of the army, until I 
purchased a bottle of your ‘5 Drops’’ from one of 
your agents at Newton, Kan.. whilst there being 
doctored for Rheumatism and Heart Failure; since 
which time I have felt like a new man. I have rec- 
ommended your **S Drops’’ to dozens of my fellow- 
men who know the condition I had been in for years, 
and also my present condition. Your **S Drops’’ is 
more than you claim it to be, and I will continue to 
recommend it to all sufferers from rheumatic troubles. 
Thanking you for the benefit I have derived from the 
use of your remedy, and wishing you successin your 
benevolent work, I remain, Very truly yours, 

WILLIAM H. VAN VLEET. 


NOT SELFISH; WANTS OTHER SUFFERERS 
TO KNOW. 


BOARD CAMP., ARK., July 8. 1897. 


GENTLEMEN:—Two years ago I was taken ill with La 
Grippe and since then was not able todo a day’s work. 
There was a pain in my right side all the time; my 
heart was so weak and my breath so short that it 
seemed as though I could hardly live, and was bloated 
a great deal. The first dose I took sto d that short- 
ness of breath, and now Lam well cca who was 
troubled with Astbma has also been cured through 


the use of your remedy, and people who at first were | 


afraid of using your remedy are just as surprised at 
the results of my own and my son's case as we our- 
selves. You are at perfect liberty to publish this if 
you wish, as I would likeall sufferers to know what 
your remedy has done for us. Yours very truly, 

Mrs. M. L. HILTON. 


If you have not sufficient confidence after reading 
these 


letters to send fora large bottle, send for a 
sample bottle. which contains 
sufficient medicine to convince 
you of its merits. This won- 
derful curative gives almost in- 
stant relief and is a permanent 
cure for Rheumatism. Sci- 
atica, Neuraigia, Dyspepsia, 
Backache, Asthma. Hay 
Fever, Catarrh Sleepless- 
ness. Nervousness, Nervous 
and Neura’gic Headaches, 
etn pe b py ey 
arache,Croup ‘La Ppe’ 

[TRADE MARK.) Malaria,Creeping Numbness, 
Bronchitis and kindred diseases. 

“FILVE DROPS” is the name and dose. Large bot- 
tle (300 doses). $1.00. Six bottles, $500. 25-cent sample 





bottle, prepaid by mail, 10cents for thirty days. Not 
sold by druggists, only by us and our agents. Agents 


appointed in new territory. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 


167 DEARBORN 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PLEASED 
WOMAN. 


Iadvise you allto 
have your teeth fixed 
where you can geta 
Set for 88.00; Gold 
Crowns for 85.00; 
Gold Fillings for 
$1.50; Gold _ Alloy 
Fillings for 75e, and 
where there is no 
for “Antt- 
* for painless 
extractions. 
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OUR SPECIAL $2 92. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 25c 
as a guarantee oe are ordering in good 
faith, and we will send you this beauti- 
ful watch by express for examination. 
You examine it, andif you consider ita 
bargain, pay the express agent the bal- 
ance, $2.67, and it is yours. 

We guarantee this watch in every re- 
spect for five years. 

Write today; this may not appear again. 
Address CULLEN & LAWRENCE, 
225 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














| Vermicelli, 
| Egg Noodle, 


I have been a constant sufferer from Rheu- | 








ITALIAIS 
Macaroni and Vermicelli Go.: 


11 East Third St., ST. PAUL, MINN., 
and all 
Fine 
Italian 
Pastes, 


Manufacturers 


Macaroni, 
Spaghetti, 





White Cross FARINA in one pound package 
Ask your Jobber for “WurtTr Onoss” Brands 


PIPE ORGANS 
BUILT TO ORDER 


from the BEST MATE- 
RIAL and MOST DURA- 
BLE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
either with mechanic- 
al action or Tubular 
Pneumatic action of 
the SCHUELKE’s PURE 
PNEUMATIC ORGAN 
System. 

a Warranted 

for five years. 

The best of references 
can be furnished. 
WILLIAM SCHUELKE, 
2219-2221 Welnut st., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














— a WOOD-ENGRAVING 
EMBOSSING DIES |} 
ELECTROTYPING |} 


DESIGNING 
HALF TONES 
ZINC- ETCHING 


16 2022 MINNEAPOLIS 
WASHINGTON AVE N ena 5 


GCEOSD _ 63) 


TEL NO 2014 








G. F. EHRLE, successor to C. A. PRAHL, 
Manufacturer of 

ARTIFICIAL LIMBS AND APPARATUS 
For all deformities. Elevated Feet 
for shortened limbs, Braces for weak 
ankles eng een curvatures, Elastic 
Stockings, Trusses and Crutches. 

Limbs furnished on Government 
orders. Perfect fit guaranteed and 
every limb warrante 

222 Third St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GET THE BEST 


When are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
do not be deceived by alluring advertisements 
and be led to think you can get the best made, 
finest finished and 


Most Popular 


for a mere song. See toit that 
ee buy from reliable manu- 

cturers that have gained a 
reputation by honest and square 
dealing, you will then get a | 
Sewing Ma chine that is noted 
the world over for its dura- 
bility, You want the one that 
is easiest to manage aad is 


Light Running 


There is none in the world that 
can equal in mechanical con- 
struction, durability of working 
parts, fineness of finish, beauty 
in appearance, or has as many 
improvements as the 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike 
on both sides of noodle {jasentes). ne other has 
it; New Stand ( patent: driving wheel hinged 
on ad justable centers, thus reducing friction to 
the minimum, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Onayce, Mass. Boston, Mass. #8 Umsow Squane, BY 
Cuscago. t AGO, ILL. ST. Louis, Mo. 
San FRANCISC 

















20, CAL. artanth, Ga. 
FOR GALE BY 


W. F. ELWESS, | $5"%s Tem Si’ t “St. Paul, Minn, 
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COMO PARK FARM DAIRY, 
Cor. Phalen and Como Aves., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
HENRY STEBBING, Proprietor and Dealer in 
Pure Cream and Choice Sweet Milk. 


A specialty made of supplying families with milk from 
the same cow. 


My herd is under charge of Dr. White, veterinary 
surgeon, and is absolutely free from disease. Patron- 
age is solicited strictly on the merits of my dairy 
products. 2 Mail address, 367 Dayton Ave. 43 


SIGHT vs. BLINDNESS. 


Sight is Priceless 


and its proper preservation isa 
matter for the most earnest con- 
sideration of every person of 
ordinary common sense. 








Ts ABUSE OF THE EYES has led to the growth and 
consequent discovery of defects entirely unknown 
to seclence twenty years ago, the correction of which 
necessitates the use of lenses especially ground for 
the oceasion. This is often the result of being fitted 
not only with lenses macnemey grouse = , Saeey 
cent . but _b ersons entirely incompetent. Our 
poo Mr.G.b. Bruce Tupor, M.A.O.,is a NewYork 
refractionist of ten years’ experience. If you think 
you have anythi 


made for a thorough refractive examination. 


Solid gold frames, $2.85 up. Filled ap frames, 85c. up 
N. B.—The majority of people can be accurately fitted 
by mail. Write for our test questions and test types 


SCHUNEMAN & EVANS, 
Cor. 6th & Wabasha Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


~ JOHN ROHN, 


Builder of 
HURCH, CHAPEL and 
ONCERT PIPE 


ORGANS 


of the Improved 
and Modern System. 
Repairing and Tuning 
done. 

Five Years’ Guarantee 
on every Instrument. 
Office and Fact. ry: 

280 Western Ave , 








ST. PAUL, MINN. 


DO YO 
KNOW 


that one-third 
of your 
life is spent in bed 

















ng the matter with your eyes or your | 
spectacles do not suit you, see him. No charge will be | 
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THE NORTHERN 


_ Hydraulic-Press Brick Go. 


| Hydraulic Press Brick: 
| Sand Mould Brick: 
Common and Sewer Brick. 


Red, Buff, Gray, 
Brown and Mottled 


Red and Buff Colors, 
Ornamental and Enameled. 


Send for new samples, 
Lime, Cement, Plaster, Mortar Colors, Mineral Wool, 
Flue Linings, Chimney Tops. 


No. 10 Third Street North, Minneapolis. 
164 East Third Street, St. Paul. 
402 Burrows Building, Duluth 


WORKS: 
Menomonie, Wis, 
Wrenshall, Minn. 





Telephone 927. 
Francis F. McIver, President. 
Joun S. Prince, Vice-Pres. Savings Bank of St. Paul, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
AMBROSE TIGHE, Counsel. 
HOWARD WHEELER, 


) 
RENVILLE CHinNock, (4*torneys. 





American Adjustment Co., 


| country, true to nature, an object lesson of great 


LAW-COLLECTIONS-ADJUSTMENTS, 


499, 410, 411, 412 Manhattan Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Collections Made in all parts of the United States. 
DEPOSITIONS TAKEN, 
Upon request, will send attorneys to any part of the 


| Northwest to secure and adjust claims. 





cots, AMMAN PRIN 
303 Jackson Street, => 








SCHROEDER & DICKINSON, 


HAIR MATTRESSES a specialty, 


Write for prices. 
16 E. 6th Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 











CALENDARS «98 


E manufacture all ourown calendars. Buy from 
Ud us Girect and save middlemen’s profit. Also 
FINE COMMERCIAL PRINTING at bottom 

prices. Send us your work and let us give you a figure. 


TING @ 


=> St. Paul, 


| PLORIST, 





CHRIST. HANSEN, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


The largest supply of Cut Flowers in theNorthwest. 


Great variety of Palms........ 


Roses, American Beauty, per dozen..........$2.00 @ $5.00 
Roses, any color, per dozen............6. 6.0005 1,00 
SP OI iin os506004500400000 50 


In large quantities, cheaper. 
+ eeeeeeeeeess from $1.00 up. 
Flowering Plants for vases, window boxes and flower 
beds at LOW PRICES. 
Floral Designs filled on short notice. 
Mail and telegraph orders attended to promptly. 
Send us your Orders. 





A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE 





te iN LDL ALS. 


A reproduction of an oil painting costing $100.00, 
LITHO-ENGRAVED IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS, 


showing all the valuable fur-bearing animals of our 


interest to old and 


(opps: also a very instructive 
photo-engraving of al 


the valuable furskins of our 


pore ein Sizes. each 9x 11, fully explained. Both sent 
poste. d for ten cents (stamps or silver at our risk). 
afe delivery guaranteed. 


Address plainly: 


NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


P. S.—Sent free to purchasers of our Hunters’ and 
Trappers’ Guide, 4g pages illustrated, cloth bound, 50c. 
postpaid: also free to those who ship us hides, furs, 
pelts and wool. Pictures or Guides half-price to 
agents who will sell them. (Thousands can be sold.) 

arket reports and other valuable information on 
hides and furs, free to all. 


HENRY BABCo(K 


PHOTO xD WOOD 





DESIGNING, ENGRAVING — 
ELECTROTYPINO. 


49 Easy 4TH St. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED 








A clear conscience and a Goon Bep will permit you to pass this third of 


life comfortably. You furnish the conscience—we will do the rest. 


We are Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Mattresses of all Descriptions, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING BEDS, 





COTS, CRIBS, CRADLES, 





CHILDREN’S FOLDING BEDS, 





PILLOWS, FEATHERS, 





QUILTS, BLANKETS, 





IRON BEDS, Etc. 








Union Mattress Co. 


17 East Third St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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A SEELEY EPISODE IN MONTANA. 


The memory of the banquet given by Manager L. A. 
Walker of the Helena to the officersat Fort Harrison, 


will linger with the participants for many a day, ac- | 


cording to the Helena (Mont.) Independent. It was an 
event not to be forgotten, because of the brilliancy of 
the company and the excellence of the menu, and for 
other reasons. There was no end of mirth to make 
the courses more palatable, and no end of good stories 
told by good fellows who knew good things. And 
there was a Seeley episode. 

At an appropriate time during the festivities a 
billet-doux came in to the plate of Lieutenant Van 
Lieuw, and the lieutenant retired to the parlor. A few 
moments later he reappeared with acharming young 
woman on his arm. The astonishment of the mem- 
bers of the party knew no bounds. The mirth dragged 
a little for a time, and curiosity took its place. 

Then Policeman O'Mara made his appearance, and 
declared the entire com- 
pany under arrest. 

“What for?’ demanded 
one of the diners. 

“The city of Helena isn’t 
going to tolerate any Seeley 
dinner if it knows itself,” 
said Policeman O'Mara, 
sternly. And he was about 
to take the whole caboodle 
to the city hall, when the 
discovery was made that 
the charming young wo- 
man was Will Hanna, be- 
comingly attired in the 
garments of a belle. 

Of course, it was a put-up 
job,even to the appearance 
of the policeman, but it 
gave some of the merry- 
makers heart failure for 
a minute, and there was 
more than ever to laugh 
about when the guests re- 
turned to pate de foie gras 
and wine again. 


A PITHY REPORT. 
“H.C. P.” relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote in the Spo- 
kane( Wash.) Miner and Elec- 
trician. He says: 

“There are a great many 
kinds of mining experts, 
and their reports are as va- 
ried as the men themselves. 
Some time ago an Eastern 
company was in the mar- 
ket for a silver-lead mine. 
Among the many proposi- 
tions submitted was one 
from the silvery Slocan. 
This proposition seemed so 
reasonable und the ore as- 
sayed so well that the company was disposed to treat 
with the owners of the mine, and to thatend an expert 
was sent toexamine it. He reported favorably,said that 
the ore was there, the values were there, and undoubt- 
edly great quantities of it existed within the bound- 
ariesof the claim. But there seemed to be such a vast 
difference in the real value of the mine, according to 
the expert's report and the price asked by the owners, 
that the company felt disposed to examine further. 
A well-known mining man of this city recommended 
that acertain party be sentin toexamine the property. 
‘You can depend on his judgment,’ said the mining 
man, ‘and he'll tell you nothing but the truth; you 
had better depend on his report, which will be short 
and very much to the point, most likely.’ 

“The party referred to did not boast of his knowl- 
edge of mines; in fact, he had never worn a pair of red 
boots in his life, but he had, by following his own 
judgment, made himself independent and recognized 
that experience and not boots had taught him geology 
and mineralogy. He was employed, and, as predicted, 
his report was meager but full of pith. It was about 
as follows: 

**Dear Sirs: I have made an examination of the 
“Cliff Dweller” mine and report that the ore is here as 
ripresinted, that it assays high, that it is here in 
plenty, but to get your supplies inand your ore out 
you will need a pack-thrain of bald agles.’ 

“The mine was not purchased, on the ground of its 
inaccessibility.” 


thot. Pfwhew!” 


TOLD ON JOAQUIN MILLER. 

When Joaquin Miller went to the Klondyke dig- 
gings to represent the San Francisco Examiner, he 
found it necessary to buy a small boatat a place called 
Matlakahla. The Indians owned all the boats in that 
vicinity, and Miller, foreseeing that there would bea 
great rush for them by the crowd of miners who ac- 
companied him, thought he would steala march on 
them. So he and a comrade wandered down to the 
beach, where a lot of canoes were lying, and, finding a 
light skiff that had been abandoned by the owner, 
they approached an old squaw who was sitting near 
by and inquired its price. She grinned sweetly and 
replied, softly: 

“Sitkum dollar.” 

“Eh? What’s that, Miller?” questioned the poet's 
companion, who took it for granted that the old pio- 
neer was well versed in aboriginal dialects. 

“Why, she says it’s worth seventeen dollars,” Miller 
announced. 

“Seventeen devils!” exclaimed the partner. “Does 
she want to bunco us? I tell you it’s dear at five dol- 

rs 


«Well, there’s no use dilly-dallying,” said the gray 
interpreter, “else we'll not get any boat at all, for 
there come the rest of the crowd. I'll just offer her 
ten dollars and close the bargain,” exhibiting to the 
squaw, at the same time, a bright gold eagle. 

She took the coin, shuffled out of sight into her 
house, and left the men in full possession of the boat 





O'HOOLIGAN'S MISTAKE. 


Mr. O' Hooligan (who has taken a deep draught of Worcestershire sauce on the 
sly)—“Well, by gob! Oji've heard till av th’ iligance av’ American aristhocracy, 
but a sod cabin in ould County Clare would lock it face ag’inst such whisky as 


and thinking that they had driven a hard bargain and 
got the bestofit It was only a short time afterward 
that they learned that a sitkum dollar was fifty cents 
we 
THE COW WAS REVERSED. 

Here is a Klondyke story that comes from Seattle, 
Wash. Itis taken from the Argua, which says: 

Although the Alaska boats are crowded these days, 
the officers are doing all that they can to make every- 
body comfortable and contented. 

When the steamship Queen was about to sail, a man 
| rushed down to the purser and exclaimed, excitedly: 

“Look here! I paid fora stateroom for myself and 
wife, and when I*got there I found an old cow sticking 
her head through the window.” 

“I am very sorry, sir,” said the purser. “We are very 
crowded, but I will do the best I can for you. John 
(turning to a deck hand), go up on deck and turn that 
cow around!” 





MEN CURED FREE. 


The Private Formula of a Noted 
Physician Made Public. 


Weakened Mankind May Now Grasp 
a Wonderful Opportunity. 


Thousands of men will welcome the news that a most 
successful remedy has been found for all conditions 
resulting from excesses and self- 
inflicted abuse of the physical 
system, such as nervous debil- 
ity. weakness of the organs, etc. 
Itcuresany case of the difficulty. 

r. H.C. Olds, who cured him- 
self after many years’ suffering, 
wants to let other men know 
about it. He will therefore send 
the receipt giving the various 
ingredients to be used, so that 
all men at a trifling expense can 
cure themselves. e sends the 
receipt free, and all the reader 
needs to dois to send his name 
and address, stating he is not 
writing out of curiosity, but 
wishes to give the remedy a trial, 

S P to Mr. H.C. Olds. Box 1802, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., requesting the free receipt as reported 
in the “TF It is a generous offer, and all men ought 
to be glad to have such an opportunity as this. 








KLONDYKE. 
Alaska Gold Fields. 


RELIABLE GUIDE-BOOK 


TELLS you where to go, how to get there. what to 
take along (either by land or water), describes the 
ROUTE, the MINES, the RAVINES, tells where every 
— was made, and tells where others can be 
made. 


THIS BOOK is the only reliable and authentic book 
published. 

WRITTEN by a man who spent three years obtaining all 
the facts. 

The CHICAGO RECORD is the publisher, and 
Hon. ELI GAGE, son of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States, is one of the contributors, 
which ought to be sufficient guarantee as to its 
authenticity. 

Those who desire making this trip, that will 
study this book and follow its advice, will save 
several hundred dollars. 


THIS BOOK contains nearly 600 pages, nearly 100 
illustrations, 12 maps, and complete index, hand- 
somely bound. 


We will furnish this book on receipt of $1.50 and prepay 
all charges. 
ACENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN, Send 10c. for outfit. 
UNIVERSAL SUPPLY CO., 
69 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





give this watch 
pe A a will sell 
on) xes of our veg- 
etable pil and 6 boxes of 
our positive corn cure Fz } 
among their friends at % “jj ) 3 
cts. pet box. If youagree = ise 
to do this, write to-day & we ° 
will send the goods by mail, when sold you send us the 
money & we will sen watch same day money is received. 
PUA ©0., 80 W. 18th Street, New York City. 
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GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE & NOVELTY MFG. CO., 


This cut shows our portable folding bath-tub. When folded it is five 
feet long by five inches square, an 
dimensions of the modern metallic tubs. 
frame covered with very heavy.closely-woven duck,thoroughly coatec 
ure refined rubber, guaranteed not to crack; so constructec 
that it can be easily carried even when containing water for bath, anc 
can be emptied without 1? a drop by merel 
other forming a natural Srong 3 
will lasta generation. Send 
Gold Medal Folding Bath-tub. Price $10. furniture and bath-tubs, Special inducement tc dealers. 


RACINE, WIS. 


ned it is the form ané 
ade with our patentec 


when o 





raising one end, the 
cleans as easily as a porcelain tub; 
or complete catalogue of our folding 


‘ 
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DRDBAMAN ET 
Sans D FOR oti 
Lat 2G THE STOMACH 
X) & DIGESTION. 
THE ONLY) 
WATER WITH@ 
LITHIA ENOUGH 
TO PRODUCE 
LITHIA RESULTS 


a a Feo Ha 
4 mn RHEUMATISM & 
d em. +d iT CURE KIDNEY DISEASES 


0 THE WHITE ROCK MINERAL SPRING Co: 
ve . — WAUKESHA 
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Kodaks, 
Cameras, 


‘Photo 
| Supplies. 


} 
Bicyclers want pictures as souvenirs of their cycling | 
trips. Most hunters and fisherman carry kodaks into | 
| camp with them os oon gam They are especially de- | 
| signed for travelers’ use: 
very body i P likes pictures ought to have a Pocket 








Kodak; price 
we make a s clalty of Bovenorrse and Paswerne 
j 8. wo-cent stamp for catalogue an 
MAN GLES FAMILY and HOTEL USE, | price list. 


Headquarters for all kinds of Spectacles and Eye- 
Mangle in pyrene Lminates, without heat or fuel. glasses. Prescriptions carefully filled. Also all kinds 
NO FUE EAT. NO SCORCHING. | of repair work. 
Prices within he p of every family. Madein | E. B. MEYROWITZ, 
Manufacturing Optician, 


six styles and ten sizes, for families, hotels, etc. on 
Mangle guaranteed. Send 2¢ stamp ‘tor new illustrate 360 St. Peter St., St. Paul, Minn, 
| 


Catalogue G with prices. 
THE RAOINE MANGLE OO., Racine, Wis. 


Anordinary Snily ironing can be done on the‘ RACINE, 


Wee. Gr. BD. tak PAU ia, 
Zinneapolis. 
Office and Drug Store at 24 Washington Ave. N., next to Bijou Theater. 


ELECTRICITY 


Cures 
Rheumatism, 
Joint Diseases, 
Pemale Weaknesses, 
Tumors, 

Backaches, 
Kidney Diseases, 
Nervous Exhaustion. 


I have the largest 
Electrical Apparatus 





Kast [rains 


The Year Round 
Between 
CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE, 

ST. PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
ASHLAND and 
DULUTH 
via 
WISCONSIN 
CENTRAL 


Connecting 


Southern and Eastern Cities 
with all Northwestern Points. 





Ge Ticket agents can give you further 
information. 
H. F. WHITCOMB, Gen’! Mg’r. 
JAS. C. POND, Gen’! Pass. Ag’ t, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 














In the Country. 





For Low RATES and other information, address 





A. B, CUTTS, Generaf Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 





—— 








WANTED-Hirh- grade woman of good church stand- 
ing. willing to learn our business, then to act as 
manager and correspondent here; salary $90°. Enclose 
self-addressed man envelope to A. P. T. ELDER, 
General Manager, 278 Michigan Ave., Chicago, I11. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 





THE W ESTINGHOUSE 
AIR BRAKE CoO, 


PITTSBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
wWwestinghouse BR, A KB} 


Automatic 
Now in use on 30,000 Locomotives and 450,000 Cars. 














Gate City Carriage Co., 


Incorporated. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-GRADE VEHICLES. 


The cheapest place in the Northwest to 
BUY A GOOD TOP BUGGY. 
TWO-SEATED OPEN WAGONS 
to carry 600 to 800 or 1,000 lbs. Warranted. 


Send for catalogue and prices. 
OuR motto: “Live and let live.” 


GATE CITY CARRIAGE Co., 
WINONA, MINN. 








EWALD IRON COMPANY, 
TENNESSEE ROLLING WORKS, Cumberland River. 


Manufacturers of TENNESSEE BLOOM STAY BOLT IRON. Office and Warehouses: $T, LOUIS, MO. 








pectunee 
| Mexico to New York, thus 


GALBNA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


aden Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
hot boxes,except when these are caused by mechanical 


hh a 

cante by a m ty o ng railways 0 coun- 

, is an evidence of their superiority; while the facc 

hese to-day that used them 

more than twenty years ago, is am evidence of their 
by ey fre to year and year in and out. 

sare in exclusive use upon three continuour 

from Boston and New be nigel the Pacific 

upon one continuous line from the City of 

their adapt- 


demonstrating t 
and climates. Inasmuch as 


| ability to all tem 
thoy Le phe sy! free from gum, a = are not 


“TENNESSEE ROLLING MILLS, Louisville, Ky. | 


CARBON STEEL COMPANY, See | 


MANUFACTURERS OF List of Sizes Sent upon Apdlication. 


Universal Mill Plates; 

Sheared Plates and Sheets; 

Fire Box, Boiler, Ship and Bridge 
Plates; also Nickel Steel Plates. 





Eastern Office: 
Havemeyer Bld’g, New York. 
Western Office: 





Southwestern Office 
Union Trust Bld’g, ‘St. Louis, Mo. 


affected by dust and sand as are other 

mi ve in connection with our business, a well organ 
ized mechanical experts de mposed of 

ful mechanics and railway men of Ing experience. " The The 

services of our experts are furnish our patrons free 


also furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection V 
om oiten is likewise in use upon a majority of the fo 9 
ing railways of this country. 
GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 
FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 


WESTEEN UNION BUILDING. 





THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Double + Crimp + Mining « Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 
Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 





THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 
Successors to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
Manufacturers of 


| RUBBER BELTING, Hose, Packing, Tubing, Valves, 


Fisher Building, Chicago. | 


| Orrice: 230 Randolph St., 
| Factory: Grand Ave., 


BICYCLE TIRES, Mould Goods, ary 


Cor. Rockwell St., | CHICAGO. 





P TTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO., Manufacturers, 

















725 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


CLAMP 3x xa 








Strom Clamp Frog. Patented. 


ALKIN’S FORGED STEEL RAIL BRACES, PERFECTION AND UNION TRACK DRILLS, SAMPSON HEAD CHAIRS, JENNE TRACK JACKS, FROGS, 
ROLLER RAIL BENDERS, CROSSINGS, CHANNEL SPLIT SWITCHES, BANNER SWITCH STANDS. 


TIE BARS’ 
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RAND, McNALLY & C0.’S 


CELEBRATED 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Every State and Territory. Revised to Date. 





PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 
For sale everywhere. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO 





Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blue on White, Our Specialty 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 





CHICAGO VARNISH CO, 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago, 
Manufacturers of 


Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 
VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON, 





‘Line E'air 


Drug and Assay Supply Co., 


Agents Baker and Admansons CO. P. Acids. 
(Cyanide Potass C. P.) 


DRUGS and DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 
ASSAYERS' and CHEMISTS’ SUPPLIES. 
Agents for 


DENVER FIRE CLAY CO., Denver, Col. 
RICHARDS & CO., Chicago, Il. 


115 East Park Street BUTTE, MONT. 





LONDON, ENG. TORONTO, ONT. 


gRWo 
S i) 


& Type Writer e 
RIBBONS 


Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 


















30 Vesey Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Se —s 
163 La Salle St., ®nd for pti 
CHICAGO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Mill and Lumbermen’s Supplies. 





Stowell Mfg. & 
Foundry Co., 


South Milwaukee, Wis. 








THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, 


~ Made of Soft Steel with Cold Pressed Threads. 


TMT on Bolle eich Out Threada. 





Manufacturers 
and Jobbers of 


Bar Iron, Chain, Cordage and Heavy Hardware. 


The PIERCE 
Farm Engine. 


No Fire. 








Started Instantly. 


Cut shows our 3/ H.-P., 

a cheap, light, handy ge 

Engine for running 

milk separators, ; — 
churns, etc. 2 .-P., same style; other sizes to 
25 H.-P. Send for catalogue, stating size wanted 


PIERCE ENGINE CoO., 
40-80 Racine St., Racine, Wis 


IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 
OFFICE, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OBIO. 


No. 1, Rossie Red. 
“2, Light Brown. 





No.3, Brown Purple. 
* 4, Brown. 






IRONCLAD 


Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. R 


Flour Sample 


Export ENVELOPES. 


Made from cloth-lined paper, and approved by the 
pustal authorities. AlsoSAMPLE ENVELOPES of the 
BEST ROPE PAPER STOCK, for grain and mill products, 
seeds, and cereals of all kinds, merchandise, cata- 
logues and photographs. 


Address, for sample and price-list, 


NORTHWESTERN ENVELOPE CO., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAW CLAIRE Ming SUPPrLuy co. 


TMM 7 


LN 


ii 


Logging and Tote Sleds, Logging Tools, Snow Plows, Road Rutters, Loading Blocks, 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 











The RACINE GAS ENGINE 


Uses Gasoline, Natural Gas or Manufactured Gas. 
Fitted with both Hot Tube and Electric Battery. 


The most simple, reliable and economical gas engine 
on the market. 
Write for Catalogue H and prices to 


RACINE HARDWARE CoO., Racine, Wis, 














IMPORBTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 


SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee | 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing of | 
Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam Chest 


vy fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon two-thirds of the railway 
mileage of this country. References furnished upon 
application. 

Make exclusive specialty of VALVE and SIGNAL 
OILS for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORES. 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’t, - FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office, Western Union Building. * 





PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 








Designed by the Northern Pacific B. BR. 
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Judge—“What are the charges against this man?” 
Policeman—“There are thre 
hootin’ an’ hollerin’.” 


e, yer honor—shoutin’, 


He —“Could this little hand be a counterfeit?” 

She (gazing absently at a church steeple)—‘Well, 
you might ring it and see!” 

“Close up! close up!” cried the Irish captain to his 
“How the divil do ye expect the enemy to 
hit ye if ye go straggling along loike that?” 


company 


“Mary, go into the sitting-room and tell me how the 
thermometer stands.” 

“It stands on the mantelpiece, just again the wall, 
sir! 


Everett Wrest 
in Klondyke. Gee! 
he'd be rich.” 

Dismal Dawson—"“Huh! Ifa feller had a keg of it 
right here at home he'd be rich.” 


“TI see that beer Is fifty cents a glass 
Ifa feller had a keg of it there 





She—“Here you come home drunk in broad daylight. 
Aren't you ashamed of yourself?” 

He—“Ish all on your ‘count, Sharah. I shought 
you'd be more scared, ye know, if I came home at 
night in thish (hic) dishgraceful condishun.” 





ACCESSORY TO THE FACT. 


Ned—**Mamma told me not to take any preserves out of the closet, and I’m not 
going to doit; but if you want to go out in the back-yard and call Kitty, Jack, 


” 


I don’t think any harm will be done. 


“You ought to go up to Alaska, Mr. Staylate.” 
“Why so?” 

“They have a night there two months long.” 
He went. 


Sister—“I heard that poor Miss Hawkins has gone 
into a decline. Is it so?” 

Brother—"Yes, she has; I got some of the decline 
last night.”’ 





“I'm saddest when I sing,” she warbled, in agonized 
tones. 

“Well, there are others,” 
bored listener. 


was the grim comment ofa 


“Cheer up, deacon; you know all 


Farmer Furrow 
things come to him who waits. 

Deacon Dewgood—Humph! 
hen by laying for it?” 


Did you ever catcha 


“How do you find business?” asked the kind old lady 
of the man at the back door with a pail on his arm. 

“Everything’s on the jump with me,mum. Could I 
sell you some frog-legs?” 


Pat (just recovering from the effects of chloroform 
in the hospital)—“Och! Where am I at all at all?” 

Dr. Sawbones (with a wink)—‘In Heaven.” 

Pat (looking around)—“In Hiven, is it? Then what 
the divil air ye doing here?” 


Visitor—“‘Pat says he’s descinded from some of the 
greatest houses in Ireland.” 

Mike—“Musha! So he did, many a toime—on a lad- 
dher!” 


West Side Urchin—“My pop’s a scorcher. You'd 
ought to see his wheel.” 
East Side Urchin—My pop’s a scorcher, too. You'd | 


ought to see his sNpper.” 


“T notice the gold miners have never tried to pick on | 
| 


you,” remarked the old red sandstone. 
“Afraid. I guess,” said the granite. 
showed the yellow streak.” 


“T have never 





Mrs. Mulligan—“Phat does it mane by Alpha an’ | 


Omegar?” 

Mrs. Mulligan—*Ut manes th’ lasht brick wuz trown 
furrust.”"—The Yellow Book. 

“Why did you call me birdie, my dear?” inquireda 
wife of her husband. 

“Because,” was the answer, 
ated in my mind with a bill.” 


“you are always associ- 





FARM, FRUIT AND TIMBER-LANDS. 


MINNESOTA PRAIRIE 
and TTMBER-LANDS. 





If you want to BUY or SELL 
PRAIRIE or TIMBER-LANDS, or Improved Firms 
anywhere in the State of Minnesota ; 


If you have 


LARGE or SMALL TRACTS TO DISPOSE OF, 


| Write to, or call on, 


“Is there anything nice in belts this season?” in- | 


quired the customer. 


“Yes, sir,” replied the pretty salesgirl, incidentally 


blushing. “What size, please?” 





*‘How long since Brokely settled down here?” asked 
the stranger in town. 
I don’t know exactly,”’ answered the grocer, “but I 
know it’s nigh onto twenty years since he settled up 
with me.” 





Sergeant—* Now, Macpherson, you long-limbed, raw- 
boned, fog-featured scarecrow, eyes right! Be smart, 
you dunderhead, and if you’re not shot you'll bea 
soldier one day, like me.” 

Macpherson — “Like you, 
is it, sergeant? Begorry, ye 
make me long for the risks 
of battle.” 





Flynn—“Fur the love of 
hiven, Hogan, why are ye in 
such a rush?” 

Hogan—"Shure, Oi hova 
long way to go, an’ Oi want 
to get there before Oi’m 
tired out.” 





Western Cousin—‘“I am 
glad you ride a bicycle. 
Have you ever done a cen- 
tury?” 

Boston Girl—“Oh, no. 


Several times, however, I 


you would call a decade.” 





Watchmaker-“The first 
time Icleaned your watch 
it was in a gold case, the 
next time it was in a gold- 
filled case, and now it’s ina 
silver case.” 


Hardup—"“Yes; ‘circum- 
stances alter cases,’ you 
know.” 


The other day at a public 
meeting a reverend gentle- 


have ridden what I suppose | 


man,in taking his seat upon 


the platform, contrived to 
miss his chair and measured his length on the boards. 
Unfeeling spectators tittered a little at this, but me | 
mirth was uncontrollable when, shortly otter, | 
the presiding officer introduced the unfortunate gen- 
tleman as a speaker in the words: 
“The Reverend Mr. R—— will again take the floor.” 





Newrich—“I’m going to plant a lot of shade-trees 
around my house. What sort is the best, do you 
think?” 

Bunsom—“The shadiest kind of a tree I ever saw 
was that family tree of yours that you showed me the 
other day.” 





A city lad went to dine with a pious aunt in the 
country, and as soon as he was seated he manifested a 
disposition to waive ceremony. 

“Johnnie,” said his aunt, “we are in the habit of say- 
ing something before beginning to eat.” 

“All right, auntie, say whatever you please; you 
can't spoil my appetite.” 





“What kapes ye shtill so long, Dolan?” inquired Mr. 
Rafferty. 

“Oi'm arguin’ wid myself.” 

“About what?” 

“Oi'’m tryin’ to convince mesilf that pushin’ a bi- 
eycle up that hill yonder is aisier thin sawing wood, 
and Oi’ll be dommed if Oi can do it.” 





THEODORE F. KOCH, 
176 E. Third St., Ground Floor, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Wholesale dealer and colonizer of 12 years’ experience. 
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“h 000,000 Acres of Land 
For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. 


Do not buy land anywhere until you see our ma 
, and get prices. They — ~ aoa to you FREE. 


Addre 
HopeweE.t. CLARKE, Land ‘Com’ r, St. P.& D.R. R., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


DESIRABLE HOMES 


Grande Ronde Valley, Oregon. 


MORE FRUIT, BETTER FRUIT, 
and Fruit which brings the 
HIGHEST PRICE, 


on lands which can be bought near the largest town 
in the Valley, in 


Five to Forty Acre Tracts. $10 Upwards. Mild Climate. 


Write WM. B. SARGENT, 
LA GRANDE, ORE, 
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, — HE Following are a few of the 
his Cut Illustrates cc g 
Thi as ~ Leading Concerns which are # 


the Machine which ~~ using our Mills. Write to them 
is Revolutionizing. /, LF for Recommendations. 


the Manufacture of Lif \\ \ ‘ ~> C. A. Smith Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
; : anf, > ‘ Carpenter, Lamb & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lumber in this , E. W. Backus Lumber Co., incon Minn. 
Country. - oe OM f ’ AF . ‘Div, Ss y | Sawyer & Austin Lumber Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
{ Williams & Salsich Co., Star Lake, Wis. 
j Kirby-Carpenter Co., Menominee, Mich. 
bility are Features 4 ay | : \ Cummer & Diggins, Cadillac, Mich. 
| a / Pacific Lumber Co,, Scotia, Cal. 
Sierra Nevada Wood & Lum. Co., Truckee, Gal. 
eR i mun ° | ‘ A aan fil 9 | The Bodcaw Lumber Co., Stamps, Ark. 
a R. McCoy Lumber Co., Helena, Ark. 
Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark, 


9? ai Ma - } 7 f , } 
“SAW-GUIDE a \ , iz ; | E, E. Jackson Lumber Co , Plantersville, Ala. 


It releases itself when it Y : | WA i), L. V. Boyle & Co., Boyle, Miss. 


Economy and Dura- 


of its Superiority. 








Fernwood Lumber Co.. Fernwood, Miss. 

f = | Central Coal & Coke Co., Texarkana, Tex 
the log, avoiding # + = . 3 z i Hl | Panther Lumber Co., Panther, W. Va. 
breakage. yD é ; ] ly Ih Surry Lumber Co., Dendron, Va. 

mm Courtland Lumber Co., Courtland, Va. 
C. H. Hostetter, Norfolk, Va. 
Hampton Lumber Co., Hampton, Va. 


comes in contact with 
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THE ALLIS BAND MILL. 
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THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, OCTOBER 1897. 


The 3 FP Most Durable, 


Latest and / | Accurate and 
Best. df Convenient. 














IMPROVED RELIANCE (SANG EDGER. 


Has Three Feed Rolls, one in front and two in rear of Saws. Heavy Double 10-inch Press Roll in rear and 


4-inch Double Swing Press Roll in front of Saws. All Press Rolls cushioned by Springs. 
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The Above ‘nemeamttens HOIST I NG ENGI NE 


Shows a 











AS USED FOR DEEP /IINES. 


Machines of this Character bave been recently built by us of Various sizes; a number of them for 
hoisting from a depth of five thousand feet. 


WE BUILD THE REYNOLDS CORLISS, PUMPING, BLOWING AND HOISTING ENGINES. 
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MILWAUKEE. CHICAGO, 
| OMANA. KANSAS CITY 


This line runs the finest trains from 
Minneapolis and St. Paul and offers the 
best service at lowest rates, with 3 
TRAINS DAILY TO CHICAGO, the 
North-Western Limited being the FINEST 
TRAIN IN THE WORLD. 

Two Trains Daily Minneapolis and St. 
Paul to Sioux City, Omaha, St. Joseph 
and Kansas City, with through Sleeping 
Car to California every Thursday. 
Trains of the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern connect with these trains via 
North-Western Line in St. Paul Union 
Depot. 

Your home agents will sell you tickets 
via the North-Western Line, and illustrated 
folder and further information will be fur- 
nished on application to 

T. W. TEASDALE, 


General Passenger Agent, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





DON’T RENT.---BUY 


your home place and feel 
an independence that a 

4 tenant farmer never knows. Railroad C 
lands can be had nearly as cheap as 
you pay in fees for entry on govern- 
ment lands, and the & conditions upon 
5 which you can secure rfect title are 
not so burdensome. There is a great 
0 future for farmers who either settle on 
or purchase a farm along the line of the 
Chicago, St.Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Ry. Co in Northern Wisconsin, be- 
0 tween the Twin Cities and the head of 


the Lakes. Now is the 
time, terms are easy and .FAR 
is yours with but a little money and a 
A little effort. These lands are suitable 
for grazing and diversified farming, and 
there is much hardwood timber. Col- 
onies will find much room for large 
tracts. For Land Seekers Excursion 
Tickets apply to your home agents, and 
E for handsome map and illustrated fold- 
er address Geo. - Bell, Land Com- 
missioner, Hudson, Wis., or T. W. 
F Nes nae General Passenger Agent, St. 
aul, 


In Northern Wisconsin. 
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More principal cities in 


Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado 
and the Black Hills 


Than any other Line. 
ELECTRIC LIGATED TRAINS. 





Northern Pacific Railway Lands. 


S355 === © 


The Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railway 


is now offering for sale at extremely low prices, and on easy terms, 
a large quantity of highly productive and choice 


AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 
These lands are located in the States of 


MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, 
IDAHO, 
WASHINGTON, 
and OREGON. 
PRICES OF LANDS IN 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA range from $3 to $6 per acre. 
IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, from $4 to $10 
per acre. 
IN NORTH DAKOTA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 
IN MONTANA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 
IN IDAHO, from $2 to $10 per acre. 
IN WASHINGTON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 
IN OREGON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 

For actual settlement these lands are being sold on TEN YEARS’ TIME; 
one-tenth cash, and the balance in ten equal annual installments with interest 
at the rate of six per cent per annum, payable annually. 

Excellent Grazing Lands in Montana and North Dakota 
at prices ranging from 75 cents to $2.50 per acre, 
For prices and terms of sale of lands in Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana, address 
F. W. WILSEY, Eastern Land Agent, Sr. Paut. Minn. 
For prices and terms of sale of lands in Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 


address 
THOS. COOPER, Western Land Agt., Tacoma, WasH. 


LUM Serif. 

The LARGEST AND BEST body of TIMBER in the world is located in the States 
of Washington and Oregon. The timber of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota will in a few years be completely exhausted, and this body of timber 
will be the most available for supplying the Northwestern and Central West- 
ern States. 

Investigate and make your purchase before prices advance materially. 

Timber lands are sold for cash or by special agreement with the Land 
Commissioner. 


SFREE GOVERNMENT LANDS? 


Open for settlement FREE under the Homestead and other Land Laws. 
Good farms and homes may be obtained FREE along the line of the N. P. R’y. 


WRITE FOR MAPS AND PUBLICATIONS DESCRIBING 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA, RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
EASTERN WASHINGTON anp WESTERN WASHINGTON, 


These Maps show the iiailroad Lands for sale and the Government Lands open for settlement FREE. 
These publications are illustrated and give full and reliable information relative to each State. 
For information and maps of Northern Pacific Railway lands, write to 


WM. H. PHIPPS, Cc. W. MOTT, 


Land Commissioner N: P. R’y. General Emigration Agent N. P. R’y, 
Sr. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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WOODWARD & CO., Grain Commission 














Cure Deafness and All Diseases | Northern Pacific Railway. 





of the Eye. Ear, Nose, Throat | 





and Lungs. Free Examinations. 
Half Rates for Treatment. 








CURES BY OUR TREATMENT: Mrs. Daniel Mul 
lin, 58 Summit Ave., St. Paul; totally blind from cata- 
ract. Mrs. Willis Baker, 2215 Colfax Ave., Minneapolis; 

ranulated lids. The mother of Mrs. D. Lucas, 3128 

ifteenth Ave. S., Minneapolis; totally blind from 
cataract. Miss Katie Farnham, 234 Acker St., St. Paul; 
cross eyes. Miss M. Little, Boston, Mass.; obstructed 
tear duct. 8S. Burse, Rhinelander, Wis.; ptergium. 
J.C. Blau velt, 674 Selby Ave., St. Paul; deaf for fifteen 
years. Wm. Lawler, cousin of Hon. D. W. Lawler: to- 
tally deaf. We guarantee tocure Cataract, Cross Eyes, 
Ptergium, lngrowing Lashes,Obstructed Tear Duct,ete 

We have a staff of specialists for diseases of the 
Erg, Ear, Noss, Taroat, Lunas, NERVES AND BLOOD. 


ST, PAUL MEDICAL AND SURGICAL INSTITUTE 
and EYE AND EAR INFIRMARY, 


Merrill Building, Corner Fifth and St. Peter Streets, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
WATER WORKS SUPPLIES, 
“COFFIN” 
VALVES, 
VALVE 
BOXES, 


MATHEW’S 
HYDRANTS. 


SPECIAL 
CASTINGS, 


STEAM 
and 
HOT 
WATER 


Room tl 
Gilfillan 
Block, 
St. Pau, 
MINN. 


Works: 
SovurTa 
PARK. 





WATER FOR COUNTRY USE. 


THE DOMESTIC PUMP. 


A wonderful invention for _ raisin 
water. The WINDMILL’S GREATEST 
RIVAL. For country homes, hotels and 
summer resorts Call and see it in prac- 
tical operation. Send for catalogue and 
testimonials of weil-known Milwaukee 
people 
THE ERWIN HYDRAULIC MACHINERY CO. 
58 & 59 Loan and Trust Bldg., 


MILWAUKEE, Wis 
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81. PAUL, MINN. 
Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 


§ Choicest and best of Cut Flowers. 


SPECIALTIES: } 4 rtistic Floral Work. 


BADIATORS, | 


| C. 0. MoRDOUGH 
| C. G. Lammon 





GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 


98-102 East 7th St., ST. PAUL. 
421 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to any particular 
section of the Northern Pacific Country, rates, routes, 
tickets, time-tables, etc., call on or address any of the 
following agents: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A. L. Oraia, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt St. Paul, Minn. 
A. D. CHARLTON, Asst. Gen!l. Pags. A, 
255 Morrison street, Cor. bird, Portland, Ore. 
W. F. Mersnon, Geni. Ast., Pass. pt., 
9 Broadway. New York City. 
F. H. FoGarry, Genl. Agt.. .208 8. Clark 8t., Chicago, Lil. 
T. K. StavTEceEr, Genl. Agt., ‘Pass. Dept., 
638 Market street, San Francisco, Cal. 
A. D. EDGAR, Sent Agt., 
Cor. Main and Grand streets, Helena, Mont. 
WwW. M. Tuony, Geni. Butte, Mont. 
R. A. Eva, Genl. Agt Duluth, Minn. 
H. Swinrorp, Genl. Agt innipeg. Man. 
#- Trn.inG, Genl. Agt....925 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 
A. NapgAv, Genl. Agt Seattle, Wash. 
¥. I). Gress, Genl. Agt.. Spokane, Wash. 
F.C JACKSON, Asst. Genl, ak West 8 Superior, Wis. 
J.G@. Born, Geni. Agt . idaho. 
OSCAR VANDERBILT, Ticket Agt.. 3a Ste St. Paul. 
G.F. MONBILL, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Bike Minneapolis. 
F.C. HAZARD, Agent.. ‘Ashland, Wis. 
0. 4 ConrapD, Ticket Agt.... Union Depot, Duluth, Minn. 
F. C. SALTER, Gen. Agt. Freight Dept. 
319 Brestony, New York City. 
E. H. FORESTER, Com, Agt., Freight Dept., 
638 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


FREIGHT AGENTS. 


CHAS. BWALD...00ccccces-- 319 Broadway, New York City. 
215 Ellicott square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
.230 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. B. WickgRY 817 Carnegie Bidg.. Pittsburgh, Ps 
C. B. Sexton 210 Com. Bid z., St. Louis, M 0. 
A. H.C 82 Carew Building, aan 0. 
83 York street, Toronto, Ont. 
208 8. Clark street, Chicago. 
208 8. Clark street, Chicago. 
Cuas. W. MERRILIES ........208 8 Clark street, Chi 
Cuas. T. NOONAN 7 Broadway, er oy is. 
J. O. DALZBLL t- Paul, Minn. 
. M. FAIRBANK....19 Nicollet Block, Minne: lis. Minn. 
162 East Third street, > ul, and, Ore. 
re. 


E. M. NEwBEGIN... 
CHAS. F. SEEGER 


L. C. WALTERS 





DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS 


Ff. A. Gross 230 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
J H. Rogers, Jr.....47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
THOS. HENRY 128 St. James street, Montreal, Canada. | 
Ww. G. Mason 215 Ellicott square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cuas. E Jonnson....817 Carnegie Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 
W. H. WHITAKER.....153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
P. H. NoEL Sixth and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. | 
Guo. W. Jonzs, 503 W. Locust street. Des Moines, Iowa. 
J.J. Perry...32 Carew Bidg., 5th and Vine, Cincinnati, O. 
7 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
208 South Clark street, Chi Ly 
Gro. D. RoGgers -4Athand Broadway, St. a 
F. O'NBILL. 


| B. L. BAYBURN.. 


Gro. W. MCCASKEY. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, $t. Paal, Minn. | 
CHAS. $. FEE, Genl. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn, | 





A. E. JOHNSON, Ist Vice-Pres. | 
K. K. Tvere, 2d Vice-Pres. | 


A. CHILBERG, President. 
A. H. SOELBERG, Cashier. 


The Scandinavian American Bank, 
sieuatgtind aaniak 


Corner Yesler Way and First Ave South, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


Transacts a general banking business. Pays 6 per | 
cent interest on saving deposits. | 


Drafts and Money Orders issued on all parts of the | 
yaw, Railroad and Steamship Tickets sold to and | 


from Europe. 
EGID HACKNER, 


Designer and Builder of 


Altars, Pulpits 


and 


Church Furniture. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED. 
ARCHITECTS’ DestGns EXECUTED. 


Artistic Wood Carving for Churches, 
Public B'ld’gs and Private Residences, 


1237 Ferry Street, LA CROSSE, WIS. 








| out hangings, 2 22,555 1bs.—the largest in the Northwest; 








Delicious, 
Nutritious. 
Costs Less than ONE 
CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark. 


mind 
Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


Established 1780, 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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Gardiner Campbell & Sons, 


Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A., 


Manufacturers of 


CHURCH, SCHOOL, TOWER and other 


SLs, 
Chimes and Peals 


of the best and purest 
Genuine Bell Metal. 
We made the Milwaukee City Hall bell, weighing, with- 
chime of five bells for St. John s University, weighing 
about 27,000 lbs. complete. Cast a Virgin Chime and 
was neither turned nor tuned. Send for catalogue No. 7- 





Taylor & Hough, 


Builders of 
Dynamos, 
Motors, 
Engines, etc. 
Isolated Plants a 

specialty. 
OFFICB AND FACTORY: 


88 East 5th St., 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 





The best, strongest, 
safest, most reliable, 
best governed and 


If the Mill you 
handle doesn't give 
perfect satisfaction, 
why not handle ons 
THAT DOES? 


Paribault, Minn. 


A “Shifting” 
Wheel thrown 
outof wind 
by turning 
sails edge- 


| Ways. 





DOERFLINGER ARTIFICIAL LIMB CO., 


Manufacturers of 
Artificial Limbs and Deformity Apparatus. 
Silk Elastic Goods. 
452 E. Water St., MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S.A, 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 
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GUST. LAGERQUIST, vows tha'Hinb-Power Passenger and Freight ELEVATORS. Automatic Gates and Dumb Waiters. wachitsheseiing. ills 2d SUN, Minneapolis, Minn. 


